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PREFACE. 


Aw apology for presenting to the Republic of Let- 
ters the authentic memorials of BENJAMIN FRANK- 
LIN, illustrative of his Life and Times, written 
almost entirely with his own hand, would be at 
once superfluous and disrespectful. If any obser- 
vation be at all requisite in the shape of explana- 
tion, it must be in answer to the inquiry, why such 
interesting documents have been so long withheld 
from public view? To this the Editor has no hesi- 
tation in replying, that-were he conscious of having 
neglected a solemn trust: by:disobeying a positive 
injunction; or could’he*be convinced that the world — 
has sustained any real injury by the delay of the 
publication, he certainly should take shame to him_ 
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self for'not having sooner committed to the press, 
what at an earlier period would have been much: 
more to his pecuniary advantage. But aware, as. 
lie'is, of the deference due to the general feeling of 
admiration for the illustrious dead, he is no» less: 
sensible that theré are’ times and seasons when pru- 
dence imposes the restriction of silence in the gra- 


tification even of the most laudable curiosity. 


It was the lot of this distinguished character 
above most men, to move; in the prominent parts 
of his active life, within a ‘sphere agitated to no or- 
dinary degree of heat by the inflammatory passions 
of political fury; and he had: scarcely seated. him- 
self in the shade of repose, from the turmoil of 
public employment, when another revolution burst 
forth with far more tremendous violence; during 
the ‘progress of which his mame was adduced by 
anarchists as a sanction for their practices, and his 
authority quoted by dreaming «theorists in support 
of their visionary projects. Whether, therefore; 
tlie publication of his Memoirs and. other papers 
amidst such a scene. of perturbation would have 
been conducive to the desirable ends of peace 
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may be-a: matter of question; but.at all events, the | 


sober.and inquisitive part of, mankind can have no 


cause to regret the suspension. of what might have 
suffered, from.the perverted -talents of designing 
partizans and infuriated zealots, .1t may fairly, be 
ebserved that the writings of Dr. FRANKLIN are 
calculated to serve a far more important purpose 
than that-of ministering tothe views of party, and 
keeping alive national divisions, which, however 


necessitated by circumstances, ought to cease with 
the‘occasion, and yield to the spirit of philanthropy. 
Even amidst the din of war and the contention, of 
faction, it ists the constant aim. of this excellent 
man to promote a conciliatory disposition and. to 
correct. the acerbity of controversy... Though no 
one could. feel more sensibly for the wrongs of his 
country, or have more enlarged ideas on the subject 
of general liberty, his powerful efforts to redress 
the one and extend the other, were always con- 
nected with the paramount object of social improye- 
ment:in, the recommendation of those habits which 
tend: most oBoetuellx toumite, men together in the 


bonds. of amity... Happening, however, to: live © 


himself in a turbulent period; and: called. upon, to 
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take.a leading part in those scenes which produced 
anew empire in the western world; much. of his 
latter memoirs and correspondence, will be, found 
to,exhibit his undisguised thoughts upon. the public 
men. and occurrences of his day... ‘These, sketches, 
anecdotes and reflections will now -be.read by men 
ef opposite sentiments, without awakening painful 
recollections or rekindling the dying embers. of 
animosity: while the historian and. the moralist may 
learn from. them the secret springs of public events, 
and the folly. of being carned away - - — 
prejudice. 10f 
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While, therefore, some contracted minds in-dif- 
ferent countries may be querulously disposed to 
censure the. delay that has taken: place in. the pub- 
lication of these posthumous papers; it 1s presumed 
that the more considerate and liberal on either side 
of the Atlantic will, approve of the motives which 
have operated. for the procrastination, even-though 
the period. has so far exceeded. the nonumque -pre- 
| matur in annum, assigned. by Horace; the» oldest 
and, est of critics, for the,appearance ofa 4 rishe 
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PREFACE, vu 
ofThe Editor, ‘in’ offering’ this justificatory” plea to 
fhe publie, and taking ‘credit for having exercised 
so much discretion as to Keep these’ relics in’ his 
private custody till the return of halcyon days and 
a brichtened’ horizon, when their’ tive value’ might 
be Best appreciated) feels that he has discharged 
his‘duty in that manner which the venerable writer 
- himself would ‘have prescribed; could he have anti- 
cipated the disorders which have ravaged the most 
polished and enlightened states since his removal 
from this scene of pridé’ and weakness, where na- 


tions as well as individuals have their peridds of 


infancy and ommend of moral vigor and wild 
‘derangement. ~ NOG TBA. 210 

VF Hoe ea Go Y¥ iSO f aS DiRT 

Shortly ‘after: fhe death‘of Dr. FRANKLIN there 
were not wanting the usual train of Literary Specu- 
lators to “exercise their industry in collecting his 
avowed productions, ‘together with those which 
public rumor ascribed to his'pen. "These miscellanies 
were printed in ‘various forms both in England and 
America;| greatly ‘to \ the advantage of the pubt 
‘Tishers'; nor did'the possessor Of the! originals avail 
himself'of the general avidity and the célebtity of 
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his ances ‘or, to deprive those persons of the profits 
which they continued to reap from repeated edi+ 
tions of papers that had cost them nothing. When, 
however, they had redson to apprehend that the 
genuine memoirs and other works of FRANKEIN; 
as written and corrected by himself, would be 
brought forward in a manner suitable to their inii- 
portance and the dignified rank of the author in 
the political and literary world, invidious reports 
were sent abroad and citculated with uncommon 
diligence, asserting that all the literary remains of 
‘Dr. Frankuin had been purchased at an enor- 
mous rate by the British Ministry, who ( mirabile 
dictu.) it seems were more afraid of this arsenal of 
paper than of the power of France with all her 
nunierous resources and auxiliaries. This corive- 
nient tale, absurd as. it was, found reporters both 
in Entope and im the United States, who bruited 
it about with so much art, as to make many who 
were inacquaintéed with the legatee of the manu- 
scripts believe it to be true, and to lament feelingly 
that such inestimable productions should be sup- 
pressed and lost for ever through the cupidity « of 
the person to whom they: were bequeathed. Pro- 
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voking’ a as the story was, the party whom it most 
affected, and whose interests it was designed to 
injure, felt too much of the mens conscia recti to do 
other than treat the ridiculous. invention with con- 
tempt, from a persuasion that the refutation of an 
improbable falsehood is beneath the dignity of 
truth. He therefore endured the opprobrium with- 
out complaint, and even suffered it to be repeated 
without being goaded into an explanation ; con- 
tentedly waiting for the time when he might best 
fulfil his duty, and shame his calumniators. That 
period has at length arrived, and the world will 
now see whether an enlightened g eovernment could 
be weak enough to be frightened by the posthu- 
mous works of a philosopher ; or whether a man 
of integrity, bred under FRANKLIN, bearing his 

name, and entrusted with his confidence, could be 
| bribed into a an ‘act of treachery to his memory. | 


Of the present work it remains to be. ob- 
served ‘that the only portion which has hitherto 
appeared i in any form, i is the first fasciculus of the 
Memoirs of Dr. Frayxun, extending from “his 
birth to the year 1731, forming only ‘Part I. of the 

VOL. I. b 
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present volume: But even what has formerly been 
printed ofthis fragment-ean scarcely lay any claim 
to-originality, simce the Enclish edition is no more 
than a translation from the French, which of ‘itself 
is a professed version of a transcription ; ‘so that 
the metamorphoses. of ‘this! interesting piece’ of 
biography may be said to resemble’ the fate of 
Milton’s Epic Poem, which a French Abbé para- 
phrased into inflated prose,': which an English 
writer, ignorant ‘of its’ origin, ‘turned back*again 
under the same double disguise into its native lan- 


guage. 


Admitting, however, “that the small portion-of 
the memoir as already given ‘to the world, is sub- 
stantially correct:in thionatrative, ‘the present pub- 
lication of it must be infinitely more estimable by 
being printed literally from the original autograph. 


It is'much to be regretted that Dr. Franxuin 
was not enabled, by his numerous avocations and 
the infirmities of old age, to complete the narrative 
of his:life im: his. own inimitable manner. » Thathe 
intended to*have done this is certain, from his cor- 
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respondence,) as ;well.as from: the parts in, continu 
ation. of -the memoir, which, are. now <for the first 
time communicated to. the world. . But. the con- 
vulsed state of things during the American revolu- 
tion, the lively concern. which he had in that me- 
morable-event, and. his multiplied. public- engage- 
ments’ after contributing to the establishment of the 
independence of his country, prevented him from 
indulging his own inclinations and. complying with 


the earnest desire of his numerous friends. 


Upon the editor, therefore, has devolved the task 
of filling up the chasms in the best manner that he 
could from the letters and. other papers of his re- 
vered relative; and. where these documents 
failed in giving adequate information, by supplying 
the deficiencies from SruBER’s CoNTINUATION OF 

‘THE Lire or Dr. Franxuin, and other sources 
upon the fidelity of which any dependence could 
be placed for the accuracy of what they imparted. 
In executing this part of his trust, the editor is sen- 
sible how much reason he has to solicit the indul- 
gence of the. reader; but though fully conscious 
that no talent short of Dr. FranKkiin’s own could 
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render his private and public history equally in- 
structive and entertaining with what he drew up 
himself; yet he may justly claim the merit of hav- 
ing scrupulously adhered to the verity of what 
he has related, and of endeavoring to keep as 
closely as possible in that track of simplicity 
which was the distinguished characteristic of this — 
truly moral and political philosopher. 
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_ DR. FRANKLIN'S MEMOIRS _ 


Consist altogether of Six Volumes. They are divided mito 
Three Parts; each Part being published and sold separately : 
viz.— | meee 

Vols. 1 and 2. Containing the Life. © 

‘Vols. 3 and 4. —- Private Correspondence, 

Vols..5 and 6. ———-——— Select Works, most of which are - 

3 now published for the first time: ©” 
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* * Double Titles for the Private Correspondence are printed” 
with the Life, in ‘order that the Work maybe ‘bound in'sie” 
uniform Volumes: and the Boarder ts requested to place them 

at the end of the second Volume. 


MEMOIRS. 
“THE LIFE 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 


PART I. 


To WiLLiAM Frank xin, Ese. 
GOVERNOR OF N EW-JERSEY, Norta ada 


Twyford, at the Bishop of St. Asap’, 1771. 
me) pes SON, | 


J. wave ever had a pleasure in obtaining any little 
anecdotes of my ancestors. You may remember 
the inquiries I, made among the remains. of my 
relations, when you were with me in England, and 
the journey I undertook for that purpose. Ima- 
gining it may be equally agreeable to you to learn 


* Dr. Shipley. 
VOL. I. A 
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experience as others’ have done; the:complexion 
of my future fortune being known to him only, in 
whose en itis to othe ‘et even in our’ ‘afilie- 
fidnisi? <(SWis 0. ? : Ba on 
Some aiden one of my aniiin ladies hen the 
same curiosity in collecting family anecdotes) once 
put into my hands, furnished me with several: par- 
ticulars relative to our ancestors. From these 
notes I learnt that they lived in the same village, 
Ecton in Northamptonshire; on a freehold-of about 
thirty acres, for at least three hundred years, and 
how much longer could not be ascertained.’ 


4 Perhaps from the time, when the name of FRANKLIN, 
which before was the name of an order of people, was assumed 


by them for a surname, when others took surnames all over the 
kingdom. ) 

As a proof that FRANKLIN was aciorii the common name 
of an order or rank in England, see Judge Fortescue, De lau- 
dibus Legum Anglia, written about the year 1412, in whieh i is 
the following passage, to show that good juries might easily be 
formed in any part of England. 

“Regio etiam illa, ita ener refertaque est possessoribus 
éerrarwm et agrorum, quod in ea, villula tam parva reperiri non 
poterit, in qua non est miles, armiger, vel pater-familias, qualis 
ibidem Franklin vulgariter nuncupatur, magnis ditatus posses- 
sionibus, nec non libere tenentes et alii valecti plurimi, suis 
patrimoniis sufficientes ad faciendum juratam, in forma. pre- 
notata.” 

“‘ Moreover, the same country is so filled and replenished with 
landed menne, that therein sO small. a Thorpe ¢ cannot be found 
wherein dweleth not a knight, an esquire, or sucht a householder, 
as is there commonly called a Franklin, enriched with great 
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.o/Fhis; small: estate would not, have sufficed, for 
their maintenance, without the business of a smith, 
which. had. continued in, the family down to my 
uncle’s time, the eldest son being always brought 
up to. that employment: a custom which he and 
my father followed. with regard. to their eldest sons. 
When searched the registers at Ecton, 1 found an 
account of their marriages and burials from the year 
1555 only, as the registers kept did not commence 
previous thereto.. Lhowever learnt from it, that I 
was the youngest son of the youngest son for five 
generations. back. .My grandfather Thomas who 
was born in 1598 lived at Ecton, till he was too 
old to continue his business, when he retired to 


“possessions ; and also other freeholders and many yeomen able 
for their livelihoods to make a jury in form aforementioned.” — 
(Old Translation. ) 

Chaucer too calls his Country Gentleman, a Franklin, and 
after deseribing his good housekeeping, thus characterises 
him :— 

This worthy Franklin bore a purse of silk, 

“Fix’d to his girdle, white as morning milk. 

Knight of the Shire, first Justice at th’ Assize, 

To help the poor, the doubtful to advise. 

In all employments, generous, just, he proved ; 

_ Renown’d for courtesy, by all beloved.” 

pases Ties jaurgh ates fee Me 

“A spacious Court they see, 

Both’ plain and pleasant to be walked in, 

_ Where them does meet a FRANKLIN fair and free.” 

ee Spenser's Fairy Queen. 
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Banbury i in ‘Oxfordshire; to the house of his son 
J ohn, with whom my father served an ‘apprentice- 
ship. There my uncle died and lies buried. We 
saw his grave-stone in 1758. His eldest son 
Thomas lived. in. the house at Ecton, and left it 
with the land to his only daughter, who with her 
husband, one Fisher of Wellingbor ough, sold it to 
Mr. Isted, now lord of the manor there. My 
erandfather had four sons, who grew up ; Viz. 
Thomas, John, Benjamin, and Josiah. -Bemg at 
a distance from my papers, I will give you what 
account I can of them from memory: and if my 
papers are not lost in my absence, you will find 
among them many more particulars. 

Thomas, my eldest uncle, was bred a eth, 
under his father, but being ingenious and encou- 
raged in learning (as all his brothers were) by an 
Esquire Palmer, then the principal inhabitant of 
that parish, he qualified himself for the bar, and — 
became a considerable man in the county; was 
chief mover of all public-spirited enterprizes for the 
county or town of I Northampton, as well as of his 
own village, of which many instances were related 
of him: and he was much taken notice of, and 
patronized by Lord Halifax. He died in 1702, 
the 6th of January; four years to a day before I 
was born. The recital which some elderly persons 
made to us of his character, I remember, struck 
you as something extraordinary, from its similarity 
with what you hee of me. “Had he died,” said 
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you, “four years later, on | the same day, one 
“might | have ‘supposed a tr ansmigration.” _ John, my 
‘next uncle, was, bred a dyer, ee believe of ‘wool. 
“Benjamin was bred a silk dyer, serving an appren- 
‘ticeship in London. He was an ingenious man. 
i remember, when I was a boy, he came to my 
father's i in Boston, and resided in the house ‘with 
us ‘for several years. ‘There was always a parti- 
cular affection between my father and him, and 
I was his godson. He lived to a great age. He 
left behind him two quarto volumes of manuscript, 
of his own poetry, consisting of fugitive pieces 
addressed ‘to his friends. He had invented a 
short-hand of his own, which he taught me, but 
not having practised it, I have now forgotten it. 
He was very pious, and an assiduous attendant at 
_ the sermons of the best preachers, which he re- 
duced to writmg according to his method, ‘and 
had thus collected several volumes of them. He 
was also a good deal of a politician; too much 
so, perhaps, for his station. There fell lately into 
my hands in London, a collection he had made 
of all the principal political pamphlets relating to 
public affairs, from the year 1641 to 1717; many 
of the volumes are “wanting, as appears by their 
numbering, but there still remain eight volumes in 
folio, and twenty in quarto. and in octavo. A 
dealer in old books had met with them, and knowing 
me by name, having bought books of him, he br ought 
them to: me. it would ¢ appear that 1 my uncle must 
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have left them here, when he went to America, 
which was ‘about fifty years ago. -I found several 
of his notes in the margins. His grandson, Samuel 
Franklin, is still living in Bostom.e! ery 09 oo 

, Our humble family early embraced the reformed 
religion. Our forefathers continued Protestants 
through the reign of Mary, when they were some- 
imes in danger of persecution; om account of their 
zeal against Popery. They had.an English Bible, 
and to conceal it, and place it im-safety, it was 
fastened open with tapes under and! within the 
cover of a jomt stool. When my great grand- 
father wished to read it to his family, he placed 
the jomt stool on his knees, and then turned over 
the leaves under the tapes. One of the children 
stood at the door to give notice if he saw the 
apparitor coming, who was an officer of the spi- . 
ritual court.. In that case the stool was turned 
down. again upon its feet, when the Bible re- 
mained concealed under it as before. This anec- 
dote I had from uncle Benjamin. The family 
continued all of the church of England, till about 
the end of Charles the Second’s reign, when some 
of the. ministers that had been outed for their 
non-conformity, holding conventicles in North- | 
amptonshire, my uncle Benjamin and my father 
Josiah, adhered to them, and so continued alt 
their lives. ‘The rest of the family remained with 
the episcopal church. | 

My father married young, and carried his wife 
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with:three children to New-England about 1682; 
The conventicles bemg at that time forbidden: by 
law,, and frequently disturbed in the meetings, 
some considerable men of his acquaintances, deter- 
mined to go to that country, and he was prevailed 
withto accompany them thither, where they ex- 
pected to-enjoy the exercise of their religion with 
freedom. By the same wife my father had four 
children more born there, and by a second, ten 
others; in all seventeen: of which I remember to 
have seen thirteen’ sitting together at his table; 
who. all grew up to years of matunty and were 
married. I was the youngest son, and the young- 
est of all the children except two daughters. 1 
was born in Boston, in New England.’ My 
mother, the second wife of my father, was Abiah 
‘Folgier, daughter of Peter Folgier, one of the 
first settlers of New England ; of whom honorable 
mention is made by Cotton Mather in his eccle- 
siastical history of that country, entitled Magnalia 
Christi Americana, as “(a godly and learned En- 
glishman,’ if I remember the words rightly. I 
was informed he wrote several small occasional 
works, but only one of them was printed, which I 
remember to have seen several years since. It 
was written in 1675. It was in familiar verse, 
aceording to the taste of the times and people; 
and addressed to the government there. It asserts 


\S0 Vdnudty 17,1706. 5 * 
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the. liberty | of, conscience, in behalf of the Ana- 
baptists, the Quakers, and other sectaries, that had 
been persecuted. He. attributes to this persecution, 
the Indian. wars, ,and other calamities that had : 
befallen the country: regarding them as so many 
judgments. of God to punish SO heinous an. offence, 
and. exhorting. the repeal of those laws, so con- 
trary to charity. This piece. appeared to me as 
written with manly freedom, anda pleasing sim- 
plicity.. The six last. lines I remember, but. have 
forgotten. the preceding. ones_of the stanza ; the 
purport. of. them was, that. his censures proceeded 
from good-will, and. therefore. he would be known 
to be the author. . 
Because to be a libeller” (said he) 
os &T hate it with my heart, ; 
From Sherburne Town*® where now I dwell, - 
My name I do put-here :: 
Without offence your real friend 
3 itis Peter. Folmer” ou. 


‘My elder brothers were all put apprentices to 
different trades. I was put to the grammar-school 
at eight years of age; my father intending to de- 
vote me, as the tythe of his sons, to the service of 
the church. My early readiness in learning ‘to 
read (which must have been very early, as I do not 
remember when T could not read) and the opinion 
ha vo his birdie Monel a should Pei oer a a 


* In the island of Maitnucket, 
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good scholar, encouraged him in this purpose of 
his. My uncle Benjamin too approved of it, and 
proposed to give me his short-hand volumes of ser- 
mons, to set up with, if I would learn his short- 
hand. I continued however at the grammar- 
school, rather less than a year, though in that time 
I had risen gradually from the middle of the class 
of that year to be at the head of the same class, 
and was removed into the next class, whence I 
was to be placed in the third at the end of the 
year. But my father, burdened with a numerous 
family, was unable without inconvenience to sup- 
port the expense of a college education : consider- 
ing, moreover, as he said to one of his friends in 
my presence, the little encouragement that lme of 
life afforded to those educated for it; he gave up 
his first intentions, took me from the grammar-_ 
school, and sent me to .a school for writing and 
arithmetic, kept by a then famous man, Mr. George 
Brownwell. He was askilful master, and success- 
ful in his profession, employing the mildest and 
most encouraging methods. | Under him [I learnt 
to write a good hand, pretty soon; but I. failed 
entirely in-arithmetic. At ten years old I was 
taken to help my father in his business, which was 
that of a tallow-chandler, and soap-boiler: a busi- 
ness to which he was not bred, but had assumed 
on his arrival at New-England, because he found. 
that his dyeing trade, being in little request, would 
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not maintain his family... Accordingly, I was em= 
ployed im cutting wick for the candles, filling the 
moulds: for cast candles,, poste et the — gomg 
of errands, &c.. a 

I disliked the tise innit had a we satire 
to go to. sea: but my father declared: against: it. 
But residing near the water, I was much in it and 
on it. IT learnt to swim well, and to manage 
boats: and when embarked with other boys, I was 
commonly allowed to govern, especially in any 
case of difficulty; and upon other occasions I was 
generally the leader among. the boys, and. some- 
tinies led them into scrapes, of which I will men- 
tion one instance, as it shews an early projecting 
public spirit, though not then justly conducted. 
There was a salt marsh, which bounded part of the 
jmill-pond, on the edge of which, at high water, we 
used to stand. to fish for minnows. By much 
trampling we had made it a mere,quagmire. My 
proposal was to build a wharf there for us to stand 
upon, and I shewed my comrades a large heap of 
stones, which were intended for a new house near 
the marsh, and which would very well suit our 
purpose... Accordingly in the evening, when. the 
workmen were gone home, I assembled a number 
of my play-fellows, and we worked diligently like 
so. many emmets, sometimes two or three to a 
stone, till we brought them all to make our little 
wharf, The next morning, the workmen were sur- 
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prized at missing the stones which had formed our 
wharf. Enquiry was made after the authors: of 
this transfer,,we were discovered, complained ‘of, 
and corrected by our fathers; and though I de- 
monstrated the utility of our work, mine convinced 
me that that which was not.honest, could net be 
truly useful. ait ) due 
- I suppose you may ee to visiow what kind ote a 
man my father was. He had an excellent consti- 
tution, was of a middle stature, well set and very 
strong. He could draw prettily, was skilled a 
little in music. | His voice was sonorous and agree- 
able, so that when he played on his violin, and 
sung withal, as he was accustomed. to do after the 
business of the day was over, it was extremely 
agreeable to hear. He had some knowledge of 
mechanics, and on Occasion was very handy with 
other tradesmen’s tools. But his great excellence 
was his sound understanding and his solid judg- 
ment, in prudential matters, both in private and. 
public affairs. It is true he was never employed in 
the latter, the numerous family he had to educate, 
and the straitness of his circumstances, keeping 
him close to his trade; but I remember well his 
being frequently visited by leading men, who con- 
sulted him for his opinion in public affairs, and 
those of ‘the’ church he belonged to; and who 
showed great respect for his judgment and advice. 
He was also much consulted by private persons 
about thei affairs, when any difficulty occurred, 
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and frequently chosen an arbitr ator between con- 
tending parties. At his table he liked to have, as 
often as he could, some sensible friend or neighbour 
to converse with, and always took care to start 
some ingenious or useful topic for discourse which 
might tend to improve the ‘minds of his children. 
By this means he turned our attention to What was 
good, just, and prudent, in the conduct of life: : 
and little or no notice was ever taken of what re- 
lated to the victuals on the table: ; whether it was 
well or ill dressed, in or out of season, of good or 
bad flavor, preferable or inferior to this or that | 
other thing of the kind : -so that Iwas brought up 
in such a perfect inattention to those matters, as to 
be quite indifferent what kind of food was set 
before me. Indeed I am’ so unobservant of it, that 
to this day I can scarce tell a few hours after. 
dinner of what dishes it consisted. This has been: 
a great convenience to me in travelling, where my 
companions have been sometimes very unhappy 
for want of a suitable gratification of their more 
delicate, because —— instructed, tastes _ - 
petites. , | 
My mother - insiders an excellent constitu-. 
tion: she suckled allher ten children, ‘T neve! 
knew either my father or mother to have any sick- 
ness, but that’ of which they died: He at'89, and 
she at 85 years of age. They lie buried“together 
at Boston, where I some'years since placeéd’a mar- © 
ble over their grave with this mscription: °° + 
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 Hepprall ane weejoe  bivoo en as nA 
ore ' Lie here interred: Dov! aise) © 
. /o) They lived lovingly together:in wedlock, 09) 9 
‘ Fifty-five, years ;, ! 
a without. an estate, or any cite employment, 
By. constant labor, . and honest industry, 
(With God’s blessing) | | 
Maintained a large family comfortably 5 ; 
ne ele i up thir teen children and seven grand-children, 
eB? Reputaply? 
* From ‘this instance, reader, 
- Be encouraged to diligence in thy calling 
, And. distrust not Providence. 
_ He was.a pious.and prudent man, 
She a discreet and virtuous. woman. 
_ ‘Their youngest ines 
In filial regard to their memory, 
| Places this stone. . 
bg 6: F. born 1655, died 1744. ABtas 89. 
SC AUE:S born sip died” he aei oor 


By. my synaleibcte bi cattclil ii: perceive ecivageol’ Bt 
to be grown old. I used to write more methodi- 
cally. But one.does, not dress for private com:. 
pany, as for a public ball. padtettape ‘tis only one 
gence. yay a won Nediiaowanh 

To return: DT sesanied ahaa sehdiegenth in/my 
father’s. business fer two ‘years, that is, till d: was 
twelve years old;.and my-brother John; who: was » 
bred to that business, having left my fatherpmarried» - 
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and set up for himself at Rhode Island: there was 
every appearance that I was destined to supply his 
place, and become a tallow-chandler. But my 
dislike to the trade continuing, my father had ap- 
prehensions that if he did not put me to one more 
agreeable, I should break loose and go to sea, as 
my brother Josiah had done, to his great vexation. 
In consequence, he took me to walk with him and 
see joiners, bricklayers, turners, braziers, &c. at 
their work, that he might observe my inclination, 
and endeavour to fix it on some trade or profession 
that would keep me on land. It has ever since 
been a pleasure to me to see good workmen handle 
their tools. And it has been often useful to me, to 
have learnt so much by it, as to be able to do some 
trifling jobs in the house when a workman was not 
at hand, and to construct little machines for my 
experiments at the moment when the intention. of 
making these was warm in my mind. My father 
determined at last for the cutler’s trade, and placed 
me for some days on trial with Samuel, son to my 
uncle Benjamin, who was bred to that trade in 
London, and had just established himself in Bos- 
ton. But the sum he exacted as a fee for my 
apprenticeship displeased. my father, and I was 
taken home again. | 
From my infancy I was passionately fond of 
reading, and all the money that came into my 
hands was laid out in the purchasing of books. I 
was very fond of voyages. My first acquisition 


A 
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“was Bunyan’s works in separate little volumes. 1 
afterwards sold them to enable me to buy R. Bur- 
ton's Historical Collections, they were small chap- 
men’s books, and cheap. Forty volumes in. all. 
My father’s little library consisted chiefly of books 
in polemic divinity, most of which I read. I have 
often regretted that at a time when I had such a 
thirst for knowledge, more proper books had not 
fallen in my way, since it was resolved I should 
not be bred to divinity: there was among them 
Platarch’s lives, which I read abundantly, and I 
still think that time spent to great advantage. 
There was also a book of Defoe’s called “ An 
Essay on Projects,” and another of Dr..Mather’s 
called “dn Essay to do Good,” which perhaps. 
gave me a turn of thinking, that had an influence 
on some of the principal fature events of my life. 
“This bookish inclination at length determined 
my father to make me a printer, though he had al- 
ready one son (James) of that profession. In 1717 
my brother James returned from England with a 
press and letters, to set up his business i in Boston. 
T liked it much better than that of my father, but 
still had an hankering for the sea. To prevent the 
apprehended effect of such an inclination, my 
father was impatient to have me bound to my 
brother. T stood out some time, but at last was. 
persuaded, and signed the indenture, when I was 
yet but twelve years old. I was to serve an 
apprenticeship till I was twenty-one years of age, 
VOL. 1. B 
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only I was to be allowed journeyman’s wages 
during the last year. In a little time I made a 
great progress in the business, and became a use-_ 
ful hand to my brother. I now had access to 
better books. An acquaintance with the appren- 
tices of booksellers, enabled me sometimes to. 
borrow a small one, which I was careful to return 
soon and clean. Often Isat up in my chamber, 
reading the greatest part of the night, when the 
book was borrowed in the, evening and to be re- 
turned in the morning, lest it should be found 
missing. After some time a merchant, an inge-_ 
nious sensible man, Mr. Matthew Adams, who_ 
had a pretty collection of books, frequented our _ 
printing office, took notice of me, and invited me., 
to see his library, and very kindly proposed to lend. 
me such books, as I chose to read. I now took a_ 
strong inclination for poetry, and wrote some little . 
pieces. My brother, supposing it might turn to_ 
account, encouraged me, and induced me to com- 
pose two occasional ballads. One was called 

“ The Light House Tragedy,” and contained an 
account of the shipwreck of Captain Worthilake 
with his two daughters: the other was a sailor's | 
song, on the taking of the famous Teach (or Black- 
beard,) the pirate. They were wretched stuff, in 
street ballad style; and when they were printed, 
my brother sent me about the town to sell them. 

The first sold prodigiously, the event being recent, _ 
and having made a great noise. ‘This sUCEesS 
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flattered my vanity: but my father discouraged 
me by criticising my performances, and telling me 
verse-makers were generally beggars. Thus I es- 
caped being a poet, and probably a very bad onet 
but as prose writing has been of great use to me in 
the course of my life, and was a principal means of 
my advancement, I shall tell you how in sucha 
situation I acquired what little ability I may be 
_ supposed to have in that way. 

There was another bookish lad in the town, 
John Collins by name, with whom I was intimately 
acquainted. We sometimes disputed, and very 
fond we were of argument, and very desirous of 
confuting one another: which disputatious turn, 
by the way, is apt to become a very bad habit, 
making people often extremely disagreeable in 
company, by the contradiction that is necessary to 
bring it into practice ; and thence, besides souring 
and spoiling the conversation, it is productive of 
disgusts and perhaps enmities with those who may 
have occasion for friendship. I had caught this by 
reading my father’s books of dispute on Religion. 
Persons of good sense, I have since observed, sel- 
dom fall into it, except lawyers, university men, — 
and generally men of all sorts who have been bred 
at Edinburgh. A question was once, some how or 
other, started between Collins and me, on the pro- 
priety of educating the female sex in learning, and 
their abilities for study. He was of opmion that it 
was improper, and that they were naturally unequal 
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to it. I took the contrary side, perhaps a little for 
dispute sake. He was naturally more eloquent, 
having a greater plenty of words, and sometimes, 
as I thought, I was vanquished more by his fluency 
than by the strength of his reasons. As we parted 
without settling the point, and were not to see one 
another again for some time, I sat down to put my 
arguments in writing, which I copied fair and sent 
to him. He answered, and T replied. Three or 
four letters on a side had passed, when my father 
happened to find my papers and read them. With- 
out entering into the subject in dispute, he took 
occasion to talk to me about my manner of writing ; 
observed that though I had the advantage of my 
antagonist in correct spelling and pointing (which 
he attributed to the printing house), I fell far short 
im elegance of expression, in method and im per- 
spicuity, of which he convinced me by several 
instances. I saw the justice of his remarks, and 
thence grew more attentive to my manner of writ- 
Ing, and determined Me endeave our to sag oe my 
style. 

About this time, I met with an odd volume of 
the Spectator. I had never before seen any of 
them. I bought it, read it over and over, and was 
much delighted with it. I thought the writing ex- 
cellent, and wished if possible to imitate it. With 
that view, I took some of the papers, and making 
short hints of the sentiments in each sentence, laid 
them by a few days, and then without looking at 
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the book, tried to complete the papers agam, by 
expressing each hinted sentiment at length and as 
fully as it had been expressed before, m any suita- 
ble words that should occur tome. ‘Then I com- 
pared my Spectator with the original, discovered 
some of my faults, and corrected them. But I 
found I wanted a stock of words, or a readiness 
in recollecting and using them, which I thought I 
should, have acquired. before that time, if ] had gone 
on making verses ; since the contimual search for 
words of the same import, but of different length 
to suit the measure, or of different sound for the 
rhyme, would have laid me undera constant neces- 
sity of searching for variety, and also have tended 
to fix that variety in my mind, and make me mas- 


_ ter of it. Therefore 1 took some of the tales, in the 


Spectator, and turned them into verse: and after 
a time, when I had pretty well forgotten the prose, 
turned them back again. I also sometimes jum- 
bled my collection of hints into confusion, and 
after some weeks, endeavoured to reduce them into 
the best order before I began to form the full sen- 
_tences and complete the subject. This was to 
teach me method in the arrangement of the thoughts. 
By comparing my work with the original [ disco- 
vered many faults, and corrected them; but I 
sometimes had the pleasure to fancy that in certain 
particulars of small consequence, I had been fortu- 
nate enough to improve the method or the language, 
and this encouraged me to think, that I might 
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in time come to bea tolerable English writer ; of 
which I was extremely ambitious... The time 
allotted for writmg exercises, and for reading, was 
at night, or before work began in the morning, or 
on Sundays, when I contrived to be m the printing 
house, avoiding as much as I could the constant 
attendance at public worship, which my father used — 
to exact from me when I was under bis care ; and 
which I still continued to consider a duty, iii 
I could not afford time to practise it. | 
When about sixteen years of age I happened to 
meet with a book, written by one Tryon, recom- 
mending a vegetable diet. I determined to go into 
it. My brother, being yet unmarried, did not keep 
house, but boarded himself and his apprentices in 
another family. My refusing to eat flesh oecasion- 
ed an inconvenience, and I was frequently chid for 
my singularity. I made myself acquainted ‘with 
Tryon’s manner of preparing some of his dishes, 
such as boiling potatoes or rice, making hasty pud- 
ding and a few others, and then proposed to my 
brother, that if he would give me weekly half the 
money he paid for my board, I would board my- 
self. He instantly agreed to it, and I presently 
found that I could save half what he paid me. 
This was an additional fund for buying of books : 
but I had another advantage in it. My brother 
and the rest going from the printing house to’ their 
meals, I remained’ there alone, “and dispatching 
presently my light repast (which was often no more 
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than a biscuit, or a slice of bread, an handful: of 
raisins, or a tart from the pastry cook’s, and a glass 
of water,) had the rest of the time, ‘tll their return, 

for study; m which I made the greater progress 
from that greater clearness of head, and quicker 
apprehension, which generally attend temperance 
in eating and drinking. Now it was that being on 
some occasion made ashamed of my ignorance in 
figures, which 1 had twice failed learning when at 
school, I took Cocker’s book on Arithmetic, and 
went through the whole by myself with the greatest 
ease. I also read Seller's and Sturny’s book on 
Navigation, which made me acquainted with the 
little geometry it contains, but 1 never proceeded 
far in that science. I read about this time “ Locke 
on Human Understanding,” and “ The Art of Think- 
ing, by Messrs. du Port Royal. 

While I was intent on impreving my iasionaded, 
[ met with an English grammar (I think it was. 
Greenwood’s) having at the end of it two little 
sketches, on the Arts of Rhetoric and Logic, the 
latter finishing with a dispute in the Socratic me- 
thod. And soon ‘after 1 procured “ Xenophon’s 
Memorable Things of Socrates,” wherein there are 
many examples of the same method. I was charmed 
with it, adopted it, dropt my abrupt contradiction, 
and. positive argumentation, and put on the humble 
enquirer. And. being then from reading Shaftes- 
bury and Collins made a doubter, as J already was 
in. many points.of our religious doctrines, I found 
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this method the safest for myself and very embar- 
rassing to those against whom I used it ; therefore 
I took delight in it, practised it continually, and 
grew very artful and expert in drawiig people, 
even of superior knowledge, into concessions, the 
consequences of which they did not foresee, en- 
tangling them in difficulties, out of which they 
could not extricate themselves, and so obtaining 
victories, that neither myself nor my cause always: 
deserved. I continued this method some few 
years, but eradually left it, retaining only the habit 
of expressing myself in terms of modest diffidence, 
neyer using, when I advance any thing that may 
possibly be disputed, the words certainly,— undoubt- 
edly, or any others that give the air of positiveness 
to an opinion ; but rather say, J conceive, or appre- 
hend a thing to be so and so; Jt appears to mé, or 
L should not think it so or so, for such and such reasons ; 
or, 1 wumagine it to be so; or, Ltis so if L am not 
mistaken. This habit, Lbelieve, has been of great 
advantage to me, when I have had occasion te 
inculcate my opinions, and persuade men into 
measures that I have been from time to time en- 
gaged in promoting. And as the chief ends of 
conversation ‘are to inform, or to be informed » to 
please, or to persuade ; | wish well-meaning and sen- 
sible men would not lessen their power of doing 
eood by a positive assuming manner, that seldom, 
fails to disgust, tends to create opposition, and to 
defeat most of those purposes for which speech was 
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given to us. Tn fact, if you wish to instruct others, 
a positive dogmatical manner in advancing your 
sentiments, may occasion opposition, and prevent 
a candid attention. If you desire instruction and 
improvement from others, you should not at the. 
same time express yourself fixed in your present 
opinions : modest and sensible men, who do not 
love disputation, will leave you undisturbed in the 
possession of your errors, In adopting such a 
manner. you can seldom expect to please your 
hearers, or. obtain the concurrence you desire. 
Pope judiciously observes, | 
_ “ Men must be taught, as if you taught them not, 
And things unknown propos’d as things forgot,” 
He also recommends it to us, 

“To speak, though sure, with seeming diffidence.” 

And he might have jomed with this line, that 
which he has coupled with another, I think, less 
properly, fl | 

_ For want of modesty is want of sense.” 

If you ask why less properly, I must ssi the 
lines, 

“ Immodest words admit of no defence, 
For want of modesty is want of sense.” 

Now, is not the want of sense (where a man is 80 
unfortunate as to want it) some apology for his want 
of modesty? and would not the lines stand more 
justly thus? 


“« Immodest words admit but this ilbiinie 
That want of modesty is want of sense?’ 
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This, however, I should. submit to better judg- 
ments. : , If PST 
My brother had in 1720 or 21 begun to print) a 

newspaper. It was the second. that appeared ‘in 

America, and was. called the New England Cou 
rant. The only one before it was the Boston News 
Letter. 1 reniember his being dissuaded. by some 
of his friends from the undertaking, as not likely 
‘to succeed, one hewspaper being in. their judgment 
enough for America. At this time, 1771, there are 
not less than five and twenty. He went on, how- 
ever, with the undertaking; I was employed to 

carry. the papers to the customers, after having 
worked in composing the types, and printing off 
the sheets. He had some ingenious men among his - 
friends; who. amused themselves by writing little 
pieces for this paper, which gained it credit; and 
made it more in demand, and. these gentlemen . 
often visited us. Hearing their conversations, and 
their accounts of the approbation their papers were 
received with, I was. excited to try my hand 
among them. But being still a boy, and suspect- 
ing that my brother would, object. to printing any 
thing of mine in his paper, if he knew it to-be mine, 
I contrived to disguise my hand, and writing an 
anonymous paper, I put.it,at night under the door. 
of the printing-house. It, was found in the morn: 
ing, and communicated to. his writing friends when 
they called in.as usual; They read it,-commented 
on it. in my hearing, and I had the, exquisite plea- 
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sure of finding it met with their approbation, and 
that in their different guesses at the author, none 
were named but men of some character among us, 
for learning and ingenuity. I suppose, that I was | 
rather lucky in my judges, and that they were’ not 
really so: very good as'I then believed them to ‘be. 
Encouraged however by this attempt, I wrote and 
sent in the same way to the press several other 
pieces, that were equally approved, and I kept my 
secret till all my fund of sense for such perform-. 
ances was exhausted, and then discovered it, when 
I began to be considered: a little more by my bro- 
ther’s acquaintance. » However that did not quite 
please him, as he thought it tended to make me 
too vain. ‘This might be one occasion of the dif- 
ferences we began to have about this time. Though 
a brother, he considered himself as my master, 
and me as his ‘apprentice, and accordingly ex- 
pected the same services from me as he would 
from another, while I thought he degraded me too 
much in some he required of me, who from a 
brother expected'more indulgence. Our disputes 
were often brought before our father, and T fancy I 
was either generally in the right, or else a better 
pleader, because the judgment. was generally in 
my favor. But my brother was passionate, and 
had: often’ beaten me, which I took extremely 
amiss: and, thinking my apprenticeship very te- 
dious, [was continually wishing for some opportu- 
nity of shortening it, which at length offered in a 
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manner unexpected. Perhaps this harsh and ty- 
rannical treatment. of me, might be a means of 
impressing me with the aversion to arbitrary power, 
that has stuck to me through my whole life. One 
of the pieces in our newspaper on some political 
point, which I have now forgotten, gave offence to 
the assembly. He was’ taken up, censured, and 
imprisoned for a month by the speaker's warrant, 
I suppose because he would not discover the author. 
I too was taken up and examined before the coun- 
cil; but, though I did not give them any satisfac- 
tion, they contented themselves with admonishing 
me, and dismissed me, considering me perhaps as 
an apprentice, who was bound to keep his master’s 
secrets. During my brother's confinement, which 
T resented a good deal, notwithstanding our private 
differences, I had the management of the paper; 
and I made bold to give our rulers some rubs in it, 
which my brother took very kindly, while others 
began to consider me in an unfavorable light, as a 
youth that had a turn for libelling and satire. My 
brother's discharge was accompanied with an order 
(and a very odd one) that “ James Franklin should 
no longer print the newspaper, called The New 
England Courant.” On a consultation held in 
our printing-office amongst. his friends, what he 
should do in this conjuncture, it was proposed to 
elude the order, by changing the name of the 
paper, But my brother seeing inconveniences in 
this, came to a conclusion, as a better way, to let 
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the paper in future be printed in the name of Ben- 
jamin Franklin : and in order to avoid the censure 
of the assembly, that might fall on him, as still 
printing it by his apprentice, he contrived and con- 
sented that my old indenture should be returned 
to me with a discharge on the back of it, to shew 
‘in case of necessity; and in order to secure to him 
the benefit of my service, I should sign new inden- 
tures for the remainder of my time, which were to 
be kept private. A very flimsy scheme it was: 
however it was immediately executed, and the 
paper was printed accordingly, under my name, 
for several months. At length, a fresh difference 
arising between my brother and me, I took 
upon me to assert my freedom; presuming that 
‘he would not venture to produce the new inden- 
tures. It was not fair in me to take this advan- 
tage, and this T therefore reckon one of the first 
errata of my life: but the unfairness of it weighed 
little with me, when under the impressions of re- 
sentment for the blows his passion too often urged 
him to bestow upon me. ‘Though he was other- 
wise not an ifl-natured man: perhaps r was ‘too 
saucy and provoking. 
When he found I would site him, he took care 
to prevent my getting employment in any other 
printing-house of the town, by going round and 
Speaking to every master, who accordingly refused 
to give me work. JT then thought of going to New 
York, as the nearest place where there was a print- 
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er, ‘And Iwas rather inclined to leave Boston, 
When [reflected that Thad already made myself a 
little. obnoxious. to ‘the governing party, and from 
the arbitrary proceedings of the assembly in my 
brother's case it was likely I might, if I ‘staid, 
soon bring myself into scrapes; and further, that 
my indiscreet disputations about religion; began to 
make me pointed at with horror by good people, 
as an infidel-or atheist. 1 concluded, therefore, to 
remove to New York; but my father now siding 
with my brother, I was sensible that if I attempted 
to go openly, means would be used to prevent me. 
My friend Collins, therefore, undertook to manage 
my flight.. He agreed with the captain of a New- 
York sloop to take me, under pretence of my being 
a young man of his acquaintance, that had had an 
intrigue with a girl of bad character, whose parents 
would compel me to marry her, and that I could’ 
neither appear or come away publicly. I sold my 
books to raise a little money, was taken on board 
the sloop privately, had a fair wind, and in three 
days found myself at New York, near 300 miles 
from my home, at the age of 17, without the least 
recommendation, or knowledge of any person in 
the place, and very little money in my pocket. 

The inclination I had had for the sea was by this — 
time done away, or I might now have gratified it. 
But having another profession, and conceiving my- 
selfia pretty good workman, I offered my services 
to a printer of the place, old Mr. W. Bradford (who 
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had. been: the first printer mn Pennsylvania, but had 


removed. thence, in. consequence of a quarrel with 


the governor, Geo. Keith.) He could give me no 
employment, having little to do, and hands enough 
already ; ; but he said, “ my son at Philadelphia 
has lately lost his principal hand, Aquila Rose, by 
death :.if you go thither, I believe he may employ 
you.” Philadelphia was 100 miles further; I set 
out however in a boat for Amboy, leaving my chest 
and. things to follow me round by sea. In cross- 
ing the bay, we met with a squall that tore our rot- 
ten sails to pieces, prevented our getting into the 
Kill, and drove us upon Long-Island. In our 
way, a drunken Dutchman, who was a passenger 
too, fell overboard; when he was sinking, I reached 
through the water to his shock pate, and drew 
him up, so that we got him in again. His ducking 
sobered him a little, and he went to sleep, taking 
first out. of his pocket a book, which he desired I 
would dry for him. It proved to be my old favor- 
‘ite author, Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, in Dutch, 
finely printed. on good paper, copper cut 
better than I had ever seen it wear in its own lan- 


guage. I have since found that it has been trans- | 


lated into most, of the languages of Europe, and 
suppose.it has been, more generally read than any 
other book, except perhaps the Bible. Honest 


J ohn was the first that I know of, who mixed nar- - 


Yr ation and dialogue; a method of writing very - 
engaging to the reader, who in the most interestingo: | 


i: 
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parts finds himself, as it were, ‘admitted into | the 
company and present at’ the conversation. Defoe 
. has imitated him successfully i in his Robison Cru- 
soe, in his Moll Flanders, and other pieces ; and 
Richardson has done the same in his Pamela, &e. 
On approaching the island, we found it was 
in a place where there cotild be no landing, there 
being ‘a great surge on the stony beach. So wé 
dropped anchor, aod swung out our cable towards 
_ the shore. Some people came down to the shore, 
-and hallooed to us, as we did to them, but the 
wind was so high, and the surge so loud that we 
could not understand each other. There were 
some small boats near the shore, and we made 
signs, and called to them to fetch us ; but they either 
did not comprehend us, or it was impracticable, 
so they went off. Night approaching, we had no 
Temedy but to have patience till the wind abated, 
and in the meantime the boatman and myself con- 
cluded to sleep if we could; and so we crowded 
into the hatches, where we (ined: the Dutchman, 
who was still wet, and the spray breaking over the 
head of our boat, leaked through to us, so that we 
were soon almost as wet as he. In this manner 
we lay all night with very little rest: but the wind 
abating the next day, we made a shift to reach 
Amboy before night ; having been thirty hours on 
the water, without a ge or any drink but a 
bottle of beeen rum ; ; the water 1 we sailed al 
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In the evening I found myself very feverish, and 
: went to bed: but having read somewhere that cold 
“water drank plentifully was good for a fever, I 
followed the prescription; and sweat plentifully 
most of the night: my fever left me, and in the 
morning, crossing the ferry, 1 proceeded on my 
journey on foot, having fifty miles to Burlington, 
where I was told I should find boats that would 
carry me the rest of the way to Philadelphia. __. 

- It rained very hard all the day, I was thoroughly 
soaked, and by noon a good deal tired; so I stopt 
at a poor inn, where I stayed all night; beginning 
now to wish I had never left home. I made so 
miserable a figure too, that I found by the questions 
asked me, I was suspected to be some runaway 
indentured servant, and in danger of being taken 
up on that suspicion. However, I proceeded next 
day, and got in the evening to an inn, within eight 
or ten miles of Burlington, kept by one Dr. Brown. 
He entered into conversation with me while I took 
some refreshment, and finding I had read a little, 
_ became very obliging and friendly. Our acquaint- 
ance continued all the rest of his life. He had 
been, i imagine, an ambulatory Quack Doctor, for 
there was no town in England, or any country m 
Europe, of which he could not give a very parti- 
cular account. He had some letters, and, was 
ingenious, but he was an infidel, and wickedly 
undertook some years after to turn the Bible inte 
doggrel verse; as Cotton had formerly done with 
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Virgil. . By this means he set many facts in’ a‘ ridi- 
culous light, and might have ‘done mischief with 
weak minds, if his work had been published ;\ bat 
it never was. At his house’I lay that night, and 
arrived the next morning at Burlington; but had 
the mortification to find that the recular boats were 
gone a little before, and no other expected to co 
before Tuesday, this bemg Saturday. - Wherefore 
I returned to an old woman in the town of whom. 
T had bought some gingerbread to eat on the water, 
and asked ‘her advice: she proposed to lodge me, 
till a passage by some other boat occurred: “I 
accepted her offer, being much fatigued by travel- 
ling on foot. Understanding I was a printer, she 
would have had me remain in that town and follow 
my business ; being ignorant what stock was neces- 
sary to begin with. She was very hospitable, gave 
me a dinner of ox-cheek with great good-will, 
accepting only of a pot of ale in return; and“ 
thought myself fixed ’till Tuesday should come. 
However, walking in the evening by the side of the 
river, a boat came by, which T found was going 
towards Philadelphia with several people in ‘her. 
They took me in, and as there’ was no wind, we 
rowed all the way ; and about midnight, not having 
yet seen the city, some of the company were) con- 
fident we must have passed it; and would row no. 
further ; the others knew not where we were, so we 
put towards the shore, got into a creek; landed: near 
an old fence, with the rails’ of which we made's 
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fire, the night being cold, in October, and there we 
remained . till. day-light. Then one of the com- 
pany knew the place to. be Cooper's Creek, a little 
above Philadelphia, which .we saw as soon.as,we 
got.out.of -the Creek, and arrived. there about, eight 
or, nine:e clock.on the Sunday morning, and landed — 
at.Market-street wphart yc Hints os8ic% P 
»Lhave been the. more particular in. wsthin desaniag 
tion of my journey, and. shall.be.so of my first entry 
into that.city, that,you may in your mind compare 
such unlikely beginnings, with the figure I. have 
since made.there. I was in my working dress, 
my best clothes.coming round by sea. I was, dirty 
from my, being, so long in the boat: my pockets 
were stuffed.out with shirts and stockings, and, I 
knew noone nor where to. look for lodging. 
Fatigued. with walking, rowing, and. the want. of 
sleep, I. was very hungry; and my;whole stock of 
cash consisted in a single dollar, and about a, shil- 
ling. in copper coin, which f gave to the boatmen 
for my passage. »At first they refused it, on account: 
of my having rowed, but I insisted on their taking 
it... Man is sometimes more generous when he has 
little money, than when he has plenty ; perhaps to 
prevent his bemg thought to have but littles 1 
walked, towards»the top of the street; gazing about 
‘till: near Market. Street, where. 1. met.a boy with 
bread., T-had»often made a.meal.of dry bread; 
and: enquiring where he; had -bought); it;.ds-went;, 
immediately to. the baker's he directed: me to I> 
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asked. for biscuits, meaning such as we had at 
Boston : that sort, it seems, was not made in Phila- 
delphia. I then asked for a three-penny loaf, and 
was told they had none. Not knowing the different 
prices, nor the names of the different sorts of bread, 
I told him to give me three-penny worth of any 
sort. He gave me accordingly three great puffy 
rolls. I was surprized at the quantity, but took it, 
and having no room in my pockets, walked off with 
a roll under each arm, and eating the other. ‘Thus 
I went up Market Street as far as Fourth Street, 
| passing by the door of Mr. Read, my future wife’s 
father; when she, standing at the door, saw me, and 
thought I made, as I certainly did, a most awkward 
ridiculous appearance. Then I turned and went 
down Chesnut Street and part of Walnut Street, 
eating my roll all the way, and coming round 
found myself again at Market Street Wharf, near 
the boat I came in, to which I went for a draught 
of the river water; and being filled with one of my 
rolls, gave the other two to a woman and her child 
that came down the river in the boat with us, and 
were waiting to go farther. Thus refreshed . I 
walked again up the street, which by this time had 
many clean dressed people in it, who were all walk: | 
ing the same way: I joined them and thereby was 
_led into the great meeting-house of the Quakers 2 
near the market. I sat down among them, and 
a after looking round a while, and hearing nothing 
aid, being very drowsy through labor and want 


ee 
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of rest the preceding night, I fell fast asleep and 
continued so till the meeting broke up, when some 
one was kind enough to rouse me. This therefore 
was the first house I was in, or slept in, in Phila- 
delphia. | 

S, I then walked down towards the river, and look- 
ing in the faces of every one, [ met a young Quaker 
man whose countenance pleased me, and accost- 
ing him requested he would tell me where a stranger 
could get alodging. We were then near the sign 
of the Three Mariners. ‘“ Here,” said he, “is a 
house where they receive strangers, but it is not a 
reputable one; if thee wilt walk with me, I'll shew 
thee a better one;” and he conducted me to the — 
Crooked Billet in Water street. There I got a 
dinner; and while I was eating, several questions 
were asked me; as from my youth and appearance 
I was suspected of being arunaway. After dinner 
my host having shewn me to a bed, I lay myself 
on it, without undressing, and slept till six in the 
evening, when I was called to supper. I went to 
bed again very early, and slept very soundly ‘till 
next morning. Then I dressed myself as neat:as 
I could, and went to Andrew Bradford the printer’s. 
I found in the shop the old man his father, whom 
I had seen at New York, and who, travelling on 
horseback, had got to Philadelphia before me. 
He introduced me to his son, who received me 
_ aivilly, gave me a breakfast, but told me he did not ' 
~ at present want a hand, being lately supplied with 
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oné: but there was another printer in town lately 
set, up, one Keimer, who perhaps might employ 
me: if not, I should be welcome to lodge at his 
house, and he would give me a little work to do 
now and then ‘till fuller business should offer. 

The old gentleman said he would go with me to 
the new printer; and when we found him, “ N eigh- 
bour,” said Bradford, ‘I have brought to see you, 
‘a young man of your business; perhaps you may 
want such a one.” He asked me a few questions, 
put a composing-stick in my hand to see how 1 
worked, and then said he would employ me soon, 
though he had just then nothing for me to do. 
And taking old Bradford, whom he had never seen 
before, to be one of the town’s people that had'a 
good-will for him, entered into a conversation on 
his present undertaking and prospects; while 
Bradford, (not discovermg that he was the other 
printer’s father,) on Keimer’s saying he expected 
soon to get the greatest part of the business into 
his own hands, drew him on by artful questions, 
and starting little doubts, to explain all his views, 
what influence he relied on, and in what manner 
he intended to proceed. I, who stood by and heard 
all, saw immediately that one was a crafty old 
sophister, and the other a true novice. Bradford 
Jeft me with Keimer, who was greatly surprized 
when I told him who the old man was. : 

~The printing-house, I found, consisted of an ‘old 
damaged press and a small worn-out fount of 
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English types which he was using himself, compos- 
ing an Elegy on Aquila Rose, before mentioned ; 
an ingenious young man, of excellent ge oe 
much respected in the town, secretary to the assem- 
bly, and.a. pretty poet. _Keimer made verses too, 
but very indifferently. He could not be said to 
write, them, for his method was to compose them 
im ‘the types. directly out of his head; there being 
no copy, but one pair of cases, and the Elegy pro- 
bably requiring all the letter, no one could help 
him. _I endeavoured to put his press (which he 
had not yet used and of which he understood no- 
thing) into order to be worked with; and promising 
to come and print off his Elegy as soon as he 
should haye got it ready, I returned to Bradford’ S, 
who gave me a little job to do for the present, and 
there I lodged and dieted. A few days after 
Keimer sent for me to print off the Elegy. And 
now he had got another pair of cases, and a 
pamphlet to reprint, on which he set, me to work. 
‘These two printers I found poorly qualified for 
nae business. Bradford had not been bred to it, 
and was very illiterate ; and Keimer, though some- 
thing of a scholar, was a mere compositor, knowing 
nothing of press-work. He had been one of the 
French prophets, and could act their enthusiastic 
agitations. At this time he did not profess any 
particular religion, but something of all on occa- 
sion; was very ignorant of the world, and had, as 
I afterwards found, a good deal of the knave in 
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his composition.. He did, not like my. lodging at 


Bradford’s while I worked with him. He hada. 


house indeed, but without furniture; so he could. 


not lodge me: but he got me a: lodging: at Mr. 
Read’s, before mentioned, who was’ the:owner of 


« 


his house: and my chest of clothes being come by | 
this time, I made rather a more respectable appear. 


ance in the eyes of Miss Read, than I had done 


when. she first happened | to see me eating aay rolh | 


in the street. 


‘I began now to have some acquaintance among » 
the young people of the town that were lovers of | 


reading, with whom I spent my evenings very 
_ pleasantly; and. gained money by my industry 
and frugality. I lived very contented, and forgot 
Boston as much as I could, and did not wish it 
should be known where I resided, except to’ my 
friend Collins, who was in the secret, and kept it 
faithfully. At leneth, however, an incident hap- 
pened, that occasioned my return home much 
sooner than I had intended. I had a brother-in- 
law, Robert Holmes, Master of a sloop that traded 
between Boston and Delaware. He being at’ New- 
Castle, forty ‘miles below Philadelphia, and hearing 
of me, wrote me ‘a letter mentioning the grief of 
my relations and friends in Boston at my’ abrupt 
departure, assuring me of their. good-will to me, 
ind that every thing would be accommodated to 
may. ‘mind, if I would return; to which he intreated 
me earnestly. 1 wrote an answer. to/his letter, 
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thanked him for his advice, but stated my reasons 
for'quitting Boston so fully andin such a light, as — 
to convinee him that I was not so much in the 
wrong as\he‘had apprehended.) 
Sir William Keith, Governor of the ‘province; 
was then at New-Castle, and Captain Holmes; 
happening to be-in company with him when my 
letter came’ to hand, spoke to him of me, and 
shewed himthe letter. ‘The Governor read it, and 
seemed surprized when he'was told my age. He 
said I appeared a young man of promising parts, 
and therefore should be encouraged: the printers 
at Philadelphia were wretched ones; and if I would » 
set up there, he made no doubt I should succeed ; 
for‘his part he would procure me the public busi- 
ness and do me every other service in his power. 
‘This my brother-in-law Holmes afterwards told 
me in Boston: but I'knew as yet ‘nothing of i; 
when‘one day Keimer and I being at work together 
near the window, we'saw the Governor and anothér 
gentleman, (who proved to be Colonel French of 
New-Castle’ in’ the province ‘of Délaware) finely 
dressed, come directly across the street to our 
house, and heard them at the door. Keimer rar 
down immediately; thinking ita visit'to him :° but 
the Governor inquired for me, came up, and with 
ascondescension ‘and ‘politeness I had been quite 
unused ‘to, made me'many compliments, désired to 
bevacquainted with ‘me,*blamed me kindly for not 
havinig made ‘myself known ‘to him, when ‘T first 
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came to the place, and would have me away with 
him to the tavern, where he was going with Colonel 
French to taste, as. he said, some excellent madeira, 
I was nota little surprized, and Keimer stared with 
astonishment. I went however with the Governor 
and Colonel French to a tavern the corner of Third 
street, and over the madeira he proposed my setting 
up my business. He stated the probabilities of : my 
success, and both he and Colonel French assured 
‘me I should have their interest and influence to 
obtain for me the public business of both govern- 
ments. And as I expressed doubts that my father 
would assist me in it, Sir William said he would © 
give me a letter to him in which he would set forth 
the advantages, auch he did not doubt, he should 
determine him to comply. So it was. concluded I 
should return to Boston by the first vessel, with the 
Governor's letter to my father. In the mean time 
it was to be kept a secret, and I went on working 
with Keimer as usual. The Governor sent for me 
‘now and then to dine with him, which I considered 
a great honor; more particularly as he conversed 
with me in a most affable, familiar and friendly 
manner. 

_ About the end nf April 1724, a little vessel. of 
fered for Boston. I took leave of Keimer, as going 
to see my friends. ‘The Governor gave me an am- 
ple letter, saying many flattermg things of me to 
my father, and strongly recommending the project 
of my setting up at Philadelphia, as a, thing that 
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would make my fortune. His ana of 8 shoal in 
blustering time at sea, and were aniigea’ to pump 
almost ‘continually, at which I took my turn. We 
arrived safe | however at Boston: in about a se) Sil 


had heard nothing of me; for my brother fronties 
was not yet returned, aaid had not written about 
‘My unexpected appearance surprized the fa- 

sie - all were however very glad to see me, and 
made me welcome, except my brother: I went to 
see him at his printing-house. I was better dressed 
than ever while in his service, having a genteel new 
suit from head to’ foot, a watch, and my pockets 
lined with near five pounds sterling in silver. He 
-¥eceived me not very frankly, looked me all over, 
and turned to his work again. The journeymen 
were inquisitive where I had been, what sort of a 
country it was, and how I liked it? I praised it 
much, and the happy life I led in it, expressing 
strongly my intention of returning to it; and one 
of them asking what kind of money we Fad there, 
T produced an handful of silver, and spread it be- 
fore them, which was a kind of raree show they 
had not been used to, paper being the money of 
Boston. Then I took an opportunity of letting 
them see my watch ; 3 and lastly (my brother ‘still 
erum and sullen) g gave them a dollar to drink and 
took my leave. This visit of mine offended him ex- 
tremely. For when my mother sometime after 
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spoke to him of a reconciliation, and of her wish to 
see us on good terms together, and that we might 
live for the future as brothers; he said I had in- 
sulted him in such a manner before his people, 
that he could never forget or forgive it. In this, 
however, he was mistaken. _ 

_ My father received the Governor's letter with 
some surprize ; but said little of it to me for some 
tame. Captain Holmes returning, he shewed it to 
him, and asked him if he knew Sir William Keith, 
and what kind of man he was; adding that he must 
be of small discretion, to think of setting a youth 
up in business, who wanted three years to arrive at 
man’s estate. Holmes said what he could in favor 
of the project, but my father was decidedly against 
it, and at last gave a flat denial. He wrote a civil 
letter to Sir William, thanking him for the patron- 
age he had so kindly offered me, and declining to 
assist me as yet in setting up, I being in his opinion 
too young to be trusted with the management of an 
undertakmg so important, and. for which the pre- 
paration required a considerable expenditure. 

My old companion Collins, who was a clerk in 
the Post Office, pleased with the account I gave 
him of my new country, determined to g¢o thither 
also: and while I waited for my father’s determi- 
nation, he set out before me by land to Rhode- 
| island, leaving his books, which were a,pretty col- 
Hection in Neds ai as and Natural Philosophy, to 
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come with mine and me to New York ; where he 
proposed to wait for me. : 
~My father, though he did not approve Sir Wil- 
liam’s proposition, was yet pleased that I had been 
able to obtain so advantageous a character from a 
person of such note where I had resided; and that 
I had been so industrious and careful as to equip 
inyself so handsomely in so short a time; therefore 
seeing no prospect of an Lief nisinad i between 
' my brother and me, he gave his consent to my re- 
turning again to Philadelphia, advised me to be- 
have respectfully to the people there, endeavour to’ 
‘obtain the general esteem, and avoid lampooning 
and libelling, to which he thought I had too much 
inclination ; telling me that by steady industry and 
prudent parsimony, I might save enough by the 
time I was one and twenty, to set me up; and that 
if I came near the matter he would help me out 
with the rest. This was all I could obtain except 
~some small gifts as tokens of his and my mother’s 
love, when T embarked again for New York; now 
with their approbation and their blessing. The 
sloop putting in at New-Port, Rhode Island, I wi- 
‘sited my brother John, who had been married and 
Settled there some years. He received me very ‘af- 
fectionately, for he always loved me. A friend ‘of 
his, one Vernon, having some money due to him 
in Pennsylvania (about thirty-five pounds currency), 
desired [ would recover it for him, and keep it *till 
Thad his directions what to employ it in. “Ac- 
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cordingly he gave:me an order to receive it. This 
business afterwards occasioned: me a‘ good deal of 
uneasiness: 93°00 Hib G yth efoqiiise 
AtN bi Ront we tables in a inimbsds of passen4. 
gers, amongst which were two young women-tra» 
velling together, and a sensible matron-like Quaker: 
lady, with her servants. I had shewn an obliging. 
disposition to render her some little services, which 
probably impressed her. with sentiments of good- 
will towards me: for when she witnessed the daily 
growing familiarity between the young women and 
myself, which they appeared to encourage; she: 
took me aside, and said, “ Young man, I-amcon-: 
cerned for thee, as thou hast no friend. with thee, 
and seems not to know much of the world, or of. 
the snares youth is exposed to: depend upon it 
these are very bad women: I can see it by all their 
actions; and if thee art not upon thy guard, they. 
will Pak thee into some danger: they are stran- | 
gers totthee, and J advise thee, in afriendly concern. 
for thy welfare, to have no acquaintance with them.” 
As I seemed at first not to think so ill of them as - 
she did, she mentioned some things she had ob- 
served and heard that had. escaped my notice, but | 
now convinced me she was right. J thanked’ her: 
for her kind advice, ‘and promised to follow ite. 
When we arrived atNew York, they told me. 
where they lived, and invited me to. come andsee’ 
them, but I avoided it, and it was well I did For « 
the next-day the captain missed a silver. spoon and. 
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some other things that had been taken out-of his 
cabin, and knowing that these were a couple of 
strumpets, he got a warrant to search their lodg- 
ings;-found the stolen goods and had the thieves 
punished. So though we had escaped a sunken 
rock which we scraped upon in the passage, I 
thought this escape of rather more importance to 
At New York I found my friend Collins, who 
had arrived there some time before me. We had 
been mtimate from children, and had read the 
same books together: but he had the advantage of 
more time for reading and studying, and a wonder- 
ful genius for mathematical learning, in which he 
far outstript me. While I lived in Boston most of 
my hours of leisure for conversation were spent 
with him, and he continued a sober as well as im- 
dustrious lad; was much respected for his learning 
by several of the clergy and other gentlemen, and 
seemed to promise making a good figure in life. 
But during my absence he had acquired a habit of 
drinking of brandy, and I found by his own ae- 
count, as well as that of others, that he had been 
drunk every day since his«arrival at New York, 
and behaved himself ima very extravagant man- 
ner. He had gamed too and lost his money, so 
that I was obliged to discharge his lodgings, and 
defray his expenses on the road, and at Philadel- 
phia; which proved a great burden to me. The 
then Governor of» New ‘York, ‘Burnet, (som of 
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Bishop. Burnet,) hearing from the captain.thatyone 
ofthe passengers had a. great many books,.on 
board,. desired :.him te bring: me, to. see him, «ef 
waited on ham, and should have taken, Collins with 
me had he, been sober. The Governor received me. 
with great, aa shewed. me ,his. me Behar tA 


ash 3 
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| ney, without which we cduslal hadi have; finished 
our journey. Collins wished to be _employed_in 
some counting-house ; but. whether they discovered 
his dram-drinking by his breath. or by his. beha- 
viour, though he had some recommendations, he 
met with no success in any application, and. con- 
tinued lodging and boarding at the same house with 
me, and at my expense. , Knowing I had that 
money of: Vernon’s, he was continually borrowing 
of me, still promising repayment, as soon as. he 
should be in business. At length he bad, got, 80 
much of it, that I was distressed to think what I 
should do, in case of being called. on to remit, it, 
His drinking continued, about which wwe sometimes 
quarrelled ; for when a dittle intoxicated, Was 
very ur itable, Once ID, & boat on. the, Delaware 


tar other SFO URS MEA. he, refuged 0, row. in 
turn :, ‘Twill: be taconite Ns bic 
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will not row you,” said I: “you must,” said he, 
or. stay all night on the water, just ‘as you please.” 
The others said, “let us row, what signifies it?” 
But my mind being soured with his other conduct, 
I continued to refuse. So he swore he would make 
me tow, or throw me over-board; and coming 
along stepping on the thwarts towards me, when 
he Came up and struck at me, I clapt my head un- 
der his thighs, and rising, pitched him head fore- 
- most into the river. I knew he was a good swim- 
mer and so was under little concer about him 3 
but before he could get round to lay hold of the 
boat, we had with a few strokes pulled her out of 
his reach: and whenever he drew near the boat, 
we asked him if he would row, striking a few 
strokes to slide her away from him. He was ready 
to stifle with vexation, and obstinately would not 
promise to row. Finding him at last beginning to 
tire, we drew him into the boat, and brought him 
home dripping wet. We hardly exchanged a civil 
word after this adventure. At length a West-India 
Captain, who had a commission to procure a pre- 
ceptor for the sons of a gentleman at Barbadoes, 
met with him, and proposed to carry him thither 
to fill that situation. He accepted and promised 
to remit me what he owed me out of the first mo- 
ney he should receive: But I never heard of him 
after. The violation of my trust respecting Ver- 
fion’s money was one of the first great errata of my 
life; and this shewed that my father was not much 

VOL. I. B 
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out in his judgment, when heconsidered measstoo 
young to manage business: » But) Sir William;:on 
reading. his letter, said: he was toospradent,) that 
there was a great difference in persons; and) discre~ 
tion, did, not; always. aceompany) years; or was: 
youth always without it. ‘But since vhe wall not 
set you up, DT will do. it myself, . Giveamesanminver= 
tory of the things necessary to beihadefroming- 
land, and I will send for them.) You shall repay 
me when you are able; [cam resolved! te: haveva 
good printer here, and 1 am sure you must suec+ 
ceed.” This was spoken with such an appearance 
of cordiality, that Lhad not the least doubt of his 
meaning What, he said. I had hithertoy kept the 
proposition of my setting up, a secret in Philadel- 
phia, and. I still kept. it: | Had. it been knowmthat 
I depended on the Governor, probably some friend 
that knew him better, would have advised memot 
_torely on him ; as Lafterwards heard itas hisknowm 
character to. be liberal of premises >whiel he never 
meant to. keep, ) Yet unsolicited, as he was by mey 
how could I think his generous offers. insincere hob 
believed. him, one. of the best men in thepworldioress 
I presented him an iventory of a little printings 
_ house, amounting, by my computation to aboutone: 

hundred pounds sterling. ..He, liked, if;) butiaskeds 
Pra my being on, the spot, in, England, tochoose: 
pes and. see that every thing avas geod ofi the: 
d, might not benef some advantage ;! ‘ithen, 
rahe when),there yer mayymakeiacquaint 
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ance; and establish correspondences in’ the book- 
selling and’ stationery line.” 1 aepeed” that this 
might beladvantageons. “Ther,” said’ he,’ “ get 
yourself ready to-go! with Annis';” which’ was the 
aunnab ship, “andthe only one at’ that ‘time usually 
passing between London and) Philadelphia. \ But 
asiit would be'some months beforé Armis'sailed, T 
continued working with Keimer, fretting extremely 
about the: money Collins had got from me, and in 
greatappreliensions of being called-upon for it by 
Vernon; this) however did not happen for some 
yeamiaers os towe div sgtede Aies oc t98g 
oul believe T have omitted mentioning that in my 
first voyage from Boston to Philadelphia, being be- 
_ calmed off Block Island; our crew employed them- 
selves'in catching cod’and hauled up a great num- 
ber. Till then I had stuck to my resolution to eat 
nothing that had had life: ‘and on’ this occasion T 
considered, according to my master Tryon, the 
taking every fish asa kind of unprovoked murder, 
since none of them had; nor could do ‘us any in- 
jury that''might justify this thassaére. All this 
seemed very reasonable, But’ I had been formerly 
a great lover’ of fish, and ‘when it'came out of the 
irying-pan it ‘smelt admirably’ well. ‘I balanced 
some time between principle and’ iniclination, “tll 
recollecting ‘that when the fish’ were opened I saw 
smaller fish: taken’ out of their stomachs*! thei 
thought I, “if you'eat one another, T don't see why 
wemay not eat'you.”' So'I dinéd'upoh cod very’ 
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heartily, and have since-continued-to eat,as. other 
people; returning only new and then occasionally 
to.a vegetable diet... .So convenient,a thing it is.to 
be a reasonable.creature; since it-enables one to-fin 
or make a-reason for every thing, one has. amnind 
to do. olutiute ode ds bow bind: se oped hayes 
_ Keimer and I. lived on, a-pretty good familiar 
fomsinah and agreed tolerably well; for-he suspected. 
nothing of my setting up. He xetainedia great deal 
Madeoht enthusiasm and loved argumentation. We 
herefore had» many disputations. I used to work 
bina 30 sinithe my: Baocatin mbH Gs: inet lise -tre- 


distant Sow: any sake we had i ih aed aitaiee de- 
grees leading to ;the point and. bringing him.imte 
difficulties and contradictions ; that at last he grew 
ridiculously ‘cautious, and would. hardly answer me 
the most common question, without asking: first, 
“what. do you intend, to infer from that ?” However, 
it. gaye him so high an opinion, of my. abilitiesm the 
confuting way, that he seriously proposed. my being 
his-colleague in a project he-had; of setting upa 
new sect. He was to preach the doctrines, and 1 
(as -to confound: all opponents. . When he. came 
to.explain with me upon. the doctrines, I cveciian 
veral conundrums which I,-objected. to, maless 
might have my way a little too, and» introduce 
some of mine.)\Keimer wore his) beard at full 
length, because somewhere in the Mosaic law: itis 
aaid, “ Thou shalt not.mar the Corners of thy beard.” 
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He'likewise kept the Seventh day; Sabbath; and 
thesé° two ‘poitits were’ essential wld bin.: 6 T-die 
liked both ; ; but agreed to them on condition of his 
vdopting the doctrine of not using animal food. I 
doubt; acid he, my constitution will not bear it. I 
assured him it would, and that he would be the 
better for it. He was usually a great eater, and I 
wished to sive myself some diversion in half starv- 
ing-him. He consented to try the practice if I 
would keep him company: I did so, and we held 
it for three months. Our provisions were pur- 
chased, cooked, and brought'to us regularly bya 
woman in the neighbourhood, who had from me a 
list of forty dishes, which she prepared for us at 
different times, in which there entered neither fish, 
flesh, or fowl. ‘This whim suited me the better at 
this timé from the cheapness of it, not costing us 
above eightéen pence sterling each per week. I 
have since kept several lents most strictly, leaving 
the common’ diet for that, and that for the com- 
mon, abruptly, without the least inconvenience. 
S6’that I think there is little in the advice of mak- 
ing those changes’ by easy gradations. I went on 
pleasantly; but poor Keimer suffered grievously; 
eféew tired of the project, longed for the flesh-pots 
of Eeypt, and ordered a roast pig. He imvited 
méand two women friends to dine with hin; but 
it'being broughtto0 soon upon table, he could not 
resist — pivig Mercetme oad ate “ne 7 before we 
cameo” WHEY Bebe ‘ it Zo Aare a Whe? 9 haan 
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Thad made some courtship’ during this time to 
Miss Read: T had a great respect and affection for 
her, and had’ some reasons to believe’ she’ had the 
same for me? but as I was about to take al long 
voyage, and we were both very. young, (only at little 
above eighteen,) it was thought most pradent by 
her mother, to prevent our going too far att present: 
as a marriage if it was to take place would be more 
convenient after my return, when I should be, as I 
hoped, set up in my business. Perhaps tod she 
thought my expectations not so well founded’ as'T 
ae tee Phen ts BEY OF APM 0 ts NOM oa? fd 
~My chief acquaintances at this time were Chailes 
Osborne, Joseph Watson, and James Ralph; all 
Jovers of reading. The two first were clerks to-an 
eminent scrivener or conveyancer in the town, 
(Charles Brogden,) the other was/a clerk ‘toa 
merchant. Watson was a pious, sensible’ young 
‘man, of great integrity: The-others' rather ‘more 
Jax im ‘their principles of religion; particularly 
Ralph, who as well as Collins had been unsettled 
by me; for which they both made me suffer. ‘Os- 
borne was sensible, candid, frank; smecere’ and 
affectionate to his friends; but in literary matters 
too fond of criticism. Ralph was ingenious, gen- 
teel in his manners, and extremely eloquent; ‘I 
think J never knew a prettier talker. Both were 
‘great admirers of poetry, and began to try their 
“hands in little pieces. Many pleasant walks we 
“have had together on sundays in thé woods on the 
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banks of the) Schuylkill, ywhere,,we.xead toy one 
pote sD HOC on. What we | had, read. 
poetry, not. Jenkins ak es isights pons ‘ie “on 
ficiency, mit, and. eyen. make his fortune by it....He 
pretended that, the greatest poets, must, when they 
first-began. to write, have committed as many, faults 
as, he.did,.. Osborne. endeavored. to dissuade bim, 
assured him, he; had no genius for, poetry, and,ad- 
yised him to think of nothing beyond. the business 
he.was, bred, to: << that mm. the. mercantile .way, 
though he had no stdioke he might by his diligence 
and. .punctuality, recommend himself to, employ- 
ment as.a)factor,jand, in time acquire. wherewith to 
trade on his own account.” .. Lapproved for my part 
thc iin oneself, wath, DORN: now rand then, so 
| ‘Qo this id was lee that renee each vom us 
at,our,next meeting produce,a, piece of our own 
composing, in, order, to,improve by our, mutualob- 
servations, criticisms and corrections, . As language 
and expression was, what we, -had., in. view, we eXx- 
-cluded, all, considerations, sof invention, by, agreein 
that. the,task, should | be.a;yersion of the, eighteenth 
_psalm,,,. which describes; the descent» of. a,deity. 
» When, the) time, of eur meeting drew nigh, Ralph 
’ salle ve me first, and let me, know. his. piece.swas 
beady,3, 1, told. him, I had, been, busy, and haying 
eerie hadyydone,, othing., He, then 
oa Bae Pies for my, opinion, - anh jl amuch 


ox 
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approved. it;,as it appeared to me. to have great 
merit.“ Now,” said he, “Osborne. never will 
allow the least merit in) any thing of .mine,, but 


makes’ a thousand criticisms out of mere envy: He 
isnot so jealous of you ; I wish therefore you. would 
take this piece and produce it as yours ; I will pre- 
tend not» to ‘have had time, and .so produce ne- 
thing: we shall then hear what. he will say, to, it.” 
It was agreed, and I immediately transcribed At 
that it might appear in my own hand... We met; 
Watson's performance was read: there were some 
beauties. in it, but) many defects, . Osborne's. was 
was read; it was much better: Ralph. did it jus- 
tice; remarked some: faults, but. applauded the 
beauties. He himself had nothing to produce..-;1 
was backward, seemed desirous of being excused, 
had not had: sufficient: time. to correct, &c. but ne 
excuse could be admitted ; produce: I must. .\It 
was read and repeated: Watson and Osborne gave 
up the contest; and joined in applauding it. Ralph 
only made. some criticisms and. proposed. some 
amendments ; but I. defended my text... Osborne 
was severe agaist. Ralph, and told me he was no 
better-able to criticise than-compose verses: - As 
these two were returning home, Osborne expressed 
himself still more strongly in favor of what: he 
thought my production ; having before. refrained, 
asthe said, lest. 1 should think he meant to flatter 
me. ‘ But who would have’ imagined,”-said he, 
“tha Franklin was capable of such @ ‘perform- 
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3° Such°paiviting, such force, such’ fire’ He 
has even iniproved on the original. In common 
eonversation he seems 'to have no choice of words, 
he hesitates atid blunders;. and yet, good God, 
how he writes!” When’ we text>met, Ralph dis- 
éévered the trick we had played,-and Osborne was 
‘latighed ati’ This transaction fixed Ralph in his 
résolution of beconiing a poet.’ Idid-albI could 
to dissuade ‘him from it, but he continued scrib- 
bling verses “till Pope cured him.’ He became 
however a pretty good prose writer. More of him 
hereafter. But as I may not have occasion ‘to 
Wiention ‘the other two, I shall just remark here, 
that Watson died in my arms a few years after, 
much lamented, being the best of our set. Os- 
borne went to the West Indies, where he became an 
eminent lawyer and made money, but died young. 
He and’ I had made a serious agreement, that 
the one who happetied first to die, should if possi- 
ble'make a friendly visit to the other, and acquaint 
him how ‘he’ found things im’ that es state. 
But he never fulfilled his promise. © 
ont aia neha Seeriing to vant wed Senn had 


ae “ Silence ye eae while Ralph to Cynthia howls. ia 


And makes Night hideous: ;—answer him ye Owls!” | 

‘i (Pope's Dunciad. } 

fies published i in Pandas a poem called Nigar. He also wrote 

®History of England and several eee peieien and died 

iw'1762:( Biog: Diet.) ow) on a 
See mention of Mr. “Ralphsin, Bubb Bedoaens oe 
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me frequentlyoat his house; and, his,setting me.up 
was always: mentioned: asya fixed. thing, L was;to 
take with me lettersrecommendatory to.,a, number 
of his friends,:besides the letter, of credit, to furnish 
me with thesnecessary; money for purchasing the 
press, types, paper; &c. or. these letters. 1.was 
appointed ‘to call at different times, when, they were 
to be ready, but a future time was) still, named, 
Thus we went on. ‘till the. ship (whose, departure 
too had been seyeral times, postponed).was. on. the 
point of sailing. Then when, I called to take, my 
leave and, receive ;the, letters, his secretary, Dr. 
Baird, came out to mé and said the Goyernor, was 
extremely busy in writing, but would be, down. at 
New-Castle before the ship, and then, the letters 
would be: delivered tomes, 34) ¢osy 6 96 Salina 
»» Ralph, though, married, and, having,one, child, 
had determined, to,accompany-.me jin this, voyage, 
It was thought he jintended | to establish, a corre- 
spondence and obtain goods to sell on commission: 
but I found, after, that. haying some cause of, dis- 
content with his wife’s relations, he) proposed.te 
leave heron) their hands and, never to return to 
America. |Having taken leave of my. friends, and 
exchanged, promises with Miss..Read, I = 
Philadelphia, in the ship, which anchored at New- 
Castle, The Governon was there; hut when.I went 
to his lodging, his seeretary, came to,me. from him 
with expressions of the greatestregret thahhe,could 
not then, see me, being, engaged. in, business. of the 
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ffmost importance? but that -+he would-send the 
lettérs'té me on board, wishing me'heartily’a good 
voydge'afid a ‘speedy return, &c. I returneds.on 
board’a little puzzled, but still not doubting, «0 > 
°° Me Andiew Hamilton, a celebrated lawyer -of 
Philadelphia; had taken his passage in the same 
ship’ for himself and son, with Mr. Denham, a 
Quaker merchant, and Messrs. Oniam and Russel, 
(masters of an Iron Work in’ Maryland,) who had 
engaged the great cabin; so that Ralph and: I 
were forced to’ take up with a birth in the steerage, 
and none on’ board knowing us, were considered 
as ordinary persons: But Mr. Hamilton and. his 
son (it was James, since Governor) returned from 
New-Castle' to Philadelphia; the father being re- 
called by a great fee to plead for a seized ship. 
And just before we sailed; Colonel French coming 
on board; and shewing me great respect, 1 was 
‘more taken notice of; and with my friend Ralph 
invited bythe other: ‘gentlemen to come into the 
cabin, there bemg now room. we we 
removed thither. (0 5) 0) oy 
~ Understanding that Colonel French had etna 
on board the Governor's dispatches, I asked the 
Captain for those letters that were to be under my 
‘care. ‘He'said all were put into the bag together ; 
‘and he’ cot not’ then come at them: but before 
‘we landed’ in’ England I should’ have an oppor- 
tunity of picking’ them out,’so ‘I was satisfied’ for 
the present, and'‘we proceeded on our voyage. We 
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had. a sociable company in’ the cabin; and: lived 
uncommonly well, having the addition of all Mr! 
Hamilton's stores,:who had laid'in plentifallyochn 
this passage Mr Denham contracted a friendship 
for me, that:continued during ‘his life. ‘The voyage 
was otherwise not a pleasant’ — as-we hada 
great deal of bad weather): ) 904° © 9 92°19 06 
» When we came into the enaaner ‘the Captaiti 
kept his word with me, and gave me an opportac 
nity of examining the bag for the Governor’s letters: 
I found some upon which my -nameé was’ put, as 
under my'care. I picked out six or seven that by 
_ the hand-writing T thought might be the promised 
letters, especially as one of them was addressed té 
Basket the King’s printer, and another to some 
stationer. We arrived in London the 24th Decem:+ 
ber; 1724. I waited upon the stationer, who came 
first in my way, delivering the letter as from Gover 
nor Keith. »I dont know’such a person, said he? 
but opening the letter, O! this is from Riddlesden: 
[have lately found him to be a complete rascak 
and I will have nothing to do with him, nor receive 
any letters from him. So putting the letter into 
my hand he turned on his heel and left me'to servé 
some customer. I was surprized to find these 
were not the Governor’s letters: and after réecollect- 
ing and comparing ‘circumstances, «began. to 
doubt his sincerity... I found: my) friend’ Dentam 
and: opened the whole. affair’ to: him: He»let me 
into Keith's charaeter; told me there-was' not the 
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least probability that he had written any-letters for 
me; that no one who. knew him, had: the smallest 
‘dependence on him; and he laughed atthe idea 
ef the-Governor’s giving me a letter of credit, hay- 
; ing, as-he’said, no eredit to give. On myexpress- 
ing some.concerm about what I should do: he 
advised me to endeavor-getting some employ- 
ment, in the|.way of my business.. Among the 
printers here, said he, you will improve. yourself, 
and when you return to. America, you will set mp 
to. greater.advantage. _ 
~ We.both,of us happened to eee as aaa as ie 
aintibaciy that Riddlesden, the attomey, was 2 
father, by persuading him to be bound for him. By 
his letter it appeared there was a secret scheme om 
foot to the prejudice of Mr. Hamilton, (supposed 
to be: then coming over with us) that Keith was 
-oncerned. in. it, with Riddlesden. Denham, who 
was a friend of Hamilton’s, thought he ought to: be 
sequainted with it; so when he arrived in Eng~ 
land, which was soon after, partly from resentment 
and ill-will to, Keith and Riddlesden, and partly 
him: the letter. He thanked me cordially, the im- 
formation being of importance to him: and from 
that time he’ became: my, friend, greatiy to. wes ig 
vantage afterwards\on matiy occasions, 6 #1) 0 
» But what shall we. think of a Governer-playi 
such | pitifultricks, and imposing: so grossly on a 
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poorignorant boy! It was ahabit he had)acquired: 
He wished to please every body 3’ and having little 
to.give, he gave expectations. « He!was otherwise 
an ingenious, sensible man, a» pretty good writer; 
and a good Governor for the people; + though hot 
for his. constituents the proprietaries; whose: iit 
structions he sometimes disregarded.,..Several, of 
our best laws. were of his: sehen es 
during his administration. .. . Pred atts 
_ Ralph and I were inseparable oeneisond We 
| adil lodgings together in Little Britain: at Bs. 6d. 
_ per week; as much as we'could. then afford: He 
found. some relations, but they were poor,, and un 
able to assist him. He now let me know’ his-in- 
tentions of remaiming in London, and that-he-never 
meant to return to. Philadelphia... He had brought 
no money with him, the whole’. hecould muster 
having been expended in paying his,passage. I 
had fifteen pistoles: so he borrowed-oceasionally. 
of me to subsist, while he was looking outi for busi- 
ness. He first endeavoured to get) into:the play? 
house, believing himself qualified. for an. actor ; but 
Wilkes,’ to whom he applied, advised him-candid- 
ly not to think of that employment, as, it was im- 
possible he should succeed in it, Then. he\pro- 
posed .to Roberts, a publisher.in, Pater-Néster- | 
Row, to. write for him a weekly. paper like) the: 
Spectator, on. certain conditions ;; which Roberts. 


“idx tafd~-4-A comedian. of emineneedysinis oie dhe 
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didnot approve. Then» he endeavored: to getiem- 
ployment «asa hackney writer,:to: copy for the 
‘stationérs “and> lawyers) about ‘the: — bat 
could not find! @ vacancy “icienos) ewomisgn! 8 
»> For myself) (D immediately got into. croc 
Palmer’s;'a famous printing‘house in Bartholomew 
Close, where’ I continued near’ 'a° year. “T was 
pretty diligent, but I spent with Ralph’a good deal 
of my earnings, at plays and ‘public amusements : 
we had nearly consumed all my pistoles, and now 
just rubbed’on from hand to mouth. He. seemed 
quite to have forgotten his’ wife and child; and I 
by degrees omy éngagements with Miss’ ‘Read, to 
whom I never wrote more than one letter; and that 
was'to let her know T was not likely soon ‘to re- 
turn. This'was another of the ereat errata of my 
life-which T could wish to correct, if T were to live 
it over again: Ina fact, by our expences: ie was 
constantly kept unable to pay my passage. | 
At Palmer’s I was employed in ndiniann sd 
the second edition of Wollaston’s Religion of Na- 
ture. Some of his reasonings not appearing to me 
well founded, T wrote a little metaphysical piece in 
which I made remarks on’ them. It ‘was intitled 
“A Dissertation on Liberty and Necessity, Pleasuré 
and Pain.” 1 inscribed it'to my friend Ralph;"T 
printed'a small number. It occasioned my being 
more ‘considered: by Mr. Palmer, as a young man 
of someingenuity, though he seriously expostulated 
with me upon the principles of my pamphlet, which 
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to him appeared abominable. My printing this 
pamphlet was another erratum. While I lodged 
in ‘Litile Britain, I made an acquaintance with one 
Wilcox, a bookseller, whose shop. was next’ door. 
He had an immense collection: of ‘second-hand 
books. Circulating libraries were not then in use} 
but we agreed that on certain reasonable terms, 
(which I have now forgotten,) J might take, read, 
and return any of his books: this I esteemed’ a 
great advantage, and I made as mpeiinah of it as 
T could. id 

‘My pamphlet by some means, inline into the 
hands of one Lyons, a surgeon, author of a book 
intitled, “The Infallibility of Human Judgment ;” 
it occasioned an acquaintance between us: he 
took great notice of me, called. on me often to con- 
verse on. those subjects, carried: me to: the Horns, a 
pale ale house in - Lane, Cheapside, and m- 
troduced me to: Doctor Mandeville, author of the 
Fable of the Bees, who had a club there, of which 
he was the soul; being a most facetious; entertain: 
ing companion. Lyons too introduced me. to 
Doctor Pemberton,’ at Batson’s coffee-house, whe 
promised to give me an opportunity, some time or 
other, of seeing Sir Isaac Newton, of which I was 
extremely desirous ; but this never happened. 

I had brought over a few curiosities; among 


* FR. s. Author of ‘* A View of Sir Isaac Newton’s Phile: 
sophy,” and of a “‘ Treatise on Chemistry ;” died in 1771. 
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Béhlo tha, ipketcipal was a: purse made of ‘the 
asbestos, which purifies by fire. Sir Hans Sloatie 
heard of it, came‘’to see me, and invited me to his 
house in Bloomsbury Square, showed me all ‘his 
curiosities, and: persuaded me to add that to the 
number ; for which he paid me handsomely. 

~ In our-house lodged a young woman, a millinér, 
who, I think, had’a shop in the cloisters: shé had 
been genteelly bred, was sensible, lively, and of ‘a 
most pleasing conversation. Ralph read plays to 
her in the evenings, they grew intimate, she took 
another lodging, and he followed her. ~ They lived 
together some time; but he being still out of busi- 
ness, and her income not sufficient to maintain 
them with her child, he took a resolution-of gong | 
from. London, to try for a country school, which 

he thought himself well qualified to undertake, as 

he wrote an excellent hand, and was a master of 
arithmetic and accounts. This however he deemed 

a business below him, and confident of future better 
fortune, when he should be unwilling to have it 
known. that he once was so meanly employed, he 

changed his,name;\ and did me ‘the honor to 

assume mine: for P-soon after had a letter from’ 
him, aequainting-me that he was settled in a small 

village (in. Berkshire; I think it: was, where he 

taught reading and writing toten--or-a dozen boys 

at. 6d, each per. week),. recommending Mrs: T' * * * 

to my:care,‘and desiring me to “write to Tin, di- 

recting for Mr. Frankiin, schoolmaster, at such a 

VOL. I. | E 
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place. He continued. to write to me frequently, 
sending me large specimens of an. epic, poem, 
which he was then composing, and desiring my 
remarks and corrections, . These I. gave him from 
time to time, but endeavored rather to discourage 
his proceeding. One of Young’s satires was then 
just published : I copied and sent him a great part 
of it, which set in a strong light the~folly-of. pur- 
suing the Muses.’ All was in vain: sheets: of the 


As 


* « Th’ abandon’d manners of our writing train — 
May tempt mankind to think religion vain ; 
But in their fate, their habit, and their mien, 
That Gods there are, is evidently seen : F 
Heav’n stands absolv’d by vengeance on their pen, 
And marks the murderers of fame from men: 
Thro’ meagre jaws they draw their venal breath, 
As ghastly as their brothers in Macbeth : 
Their feet thro’ faithless leather meets the dirt, 
And oftener chang’d their principles than shirt : 
The transient vestments of these frugal men 
Hasten to paper for our mirth again: 
Too soon (O merry, melancholy fate !) 
They beg in rhyme, and warble thro’ a grate ; 
The man lampoon’d, forgets it at the sight ; 
The friend thro’ pity gives, the foe thro’ spight 5 
And tho’ full conscious of his injur’d purse, 
Lintot relents, nor Curll can wish them worse.” 
, aR? a, : 
«* An Author, ’tis a venerable name 

How few deserve it and what numbers claim ! 

_ Unbless’d with sense, above their peers refin’d, | 
Who shall stand up, dictators to mankind ? 
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poem continued to come by every post. In the 
mean time, Mrs. T***, having on his account lost 
her friends and business, was often in distresses, 
and used to send for me, and borrow what money 
i-could spare to help to alleviate them. I grew 
fond of her company, and being at that time under 
no religious restraint, and taking advantage of my 


—_, 


Nay, who dare shine, if not in virtue’s cause ? 
That sole proprietor of just applause. 

** Ye restless men! who pant for letter’d praise, 
With whom would you consult to gain the bays? 
With those great authors whose fam’d works you read @ 
"Tis well; ,go, then, consult the laurell’d shade, 
What answer will the laurell’d shade return ? 

Hear it and tremble ; he commands you burn 

The noblest works, his envy’d genius writ, 

That boasts of naught more excellent than wit. 

If this be true, as ’tis a truth most dread, 

Wo to the page which has not that to plead ! 

Fontaine and Chaucer dying, wish’d unwrote 

The sprightliest efforts of their wanton thought : 

Sidney and Waller, brightest sons of fame, 

Condemn’d the charm of ages to the flame.” 
SS 

‘* Thus ends your courted fame—does lucre then, 
The sacred thirst of gold, betray your pen? 
in prose ’tis blameable, in verse ’tis worse, 

Provokes the Muse, extorts Apollo’s curse ; 
His sacred influence never should be sold ; 
-*Tis arrant simony to sing for gold ; 
Tis immortality should fire your mind : 
Seom a less paymaster than all mankind.” 
Youne, Vol. III, Epist, If. p. 70. 
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importance to her, I attempted to take some liber- 
ties with her, (another erratum) which she repulsed, 
with a proper degree of resentment. She wrote to 
Ralph and acquainted him with my conduct; this 
occasioned a breach between us; and when he 
returned to London, he let me know he considered 
all the obligations he had been under to me as an- 
nuiled : from which I concluded I was never to 
expect his repaying the money FE had tent him, or 
that I had advanced for him. This however was. 
of little consequence, as he was totally unable ; — 
and by the loss of his friendship, I found myself 
relieved from a heavy burden... 1 now began to. 
think of getting a little before-hand, and. expecting 
better employment, I left Palmer's to work at 
Watts’s, (near Lincoln’s Inn F “jelds) a still ercater: 
printing-house. Here I continued all the rest of 
my stayin London. . val cs 

At my first admission into ‘dee printing-house. Li 
took to working at press, imagining I felt a want 
of the bodily exercise ET had been used to in: 
America, where press-work is mixed with the com- 
posing. I drank only water; the other workmen, 
near 50 in number, were great drinkers of beer. 
On occasion I carried up and down stairs a large 
form of types m each hand, when others carried 
but one in both hands; they wondered to see from 
this and several instances, that the Water-Ameri- 
can, as they called me, was stronger than them- 
selves who drank strong beer! We had an ale- 
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house boy, who attended always in the house to 
supply the workmen. My companion at the press 
drank every day a pint before breakfast, a pint at 
breakfast with his bread and cheese, a pint be- 
tween breakfast and dinner; a pint at dinner, a 
pint in the afternoon about 6 o’clock, and another 
when he had done his day’s work. I thought it a 
- detestable custom; but it was necessary, he sup- 
posed, to drink strong beer that he might be strong 
to labor. I endeavored to convince him that 
the bodily strength afforded by beer, could only be 
in proportion to the grain or fleur of the barley 
dissolved in the water of which it was made; that 
there was more flour in a pennyworth of bread, 
and therefore if he could eat that with a pint of 
water, it would give him more strength than a 
quart of beer. He drank on however, and had 
four or five shillings to pay out of his wages every 
Saturday night for that vile iquor; an expence I 
was free from. And thus these poor devils keep 
themselves always under. 

Watts, after some weeks, desiring to have me in 
the composing-room, I left the pressmen; a new 
bien venu for drink, (being 5s.) was demanded of 
me by the compositors. I thought it an imposi- 
tion, as 1 had paid one to the pressmen; the — 
master thought so too, and forbad my paying it. 
I stood out two or three weeks, was accordingly 
considered as an excommunicate, and had so 
many little pieces of private malice practised. on 
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meé, by mixing my sorts, transposing and breaking 
my matter, &c. &c. if ever I stept out of the room ; 
and all ascribed to the chapel ghost, which they 
said ever haunted those not regularly admitted ; 
that notwithstanding the master’s protection, I 
found myself obliged to comply and pay the 
money; convinced of the folly of being on ill 
terms with those one is to live with continually. 
IT was now on a fair footing with them, and soon 
acquired considerable influence. J proposed some 
reasonable alterations in their chapel’ laws, and 
carried them against all opposition. From my 
example, a great many of them left their muddling 
breakfast of beer, bread, and cheese, finding they 
could with me be supplied from a neighboring 
house, with a large porringer of hot water-gruel, 
sprinkled with pepper, crumbled with bread, and 
a bit of butter in it, for the price of a pint of beer ; 
viz. three-halfpence. This was. a more comfort- 
able as well as a cheaper breakfast, and kept their 
heads clearer. Those who continued sotting with 
their beer all day, were often, by not paying, out 
of credit at the alehouse, and used to make inte- 
rest with me to get beer; their light, as they 
phrased it, being oué. I watched the pay-table on 
Saturday night, and collected what I stood en- 
gaged for them, having to pay sometimes near 


* A printing-house is always called a chapel, by the work- 
mien. 
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thirty shillings a week on their accounts. This, 
and my being esteemed a pretty good riggite, that 
is. a jocular verbal satirist, supported my conse- 
quence in the society. My constant attendance, 
(I never making a St. Monday) recommended me 
to the master; and my uncommon quickness at 
composing occasioned my being put upon work of 
dispatch, which was generally better paid. So I 
went on now very agreably. 

My lodgings in Little Britain being too remote, 
I found another in Duke Street, opposite to the 
Romish Chapel. It was up three pair of stairs 
backwards, at an Italian warehouse. A widow 
lady kept the house; she had a daughter, and a 
_ maid servant, and a journeyman who attended the 
warehouse, but lodged abroad. After sending to 
inquire my character at the house where I last 
lodged, she agreed to take me in at the same rate, 
3s. 6d. per week; cheaper, as she said, from the 
protection she expected in having a man to lodge 
in the house. She was a widow, an elderly 
woman; had been bred a Protestant, being a 
clergyman’s daughter, but was converted to the 
Catholic religion by her husband, whose memory 
she much revered; had lived much among people 
of distinction, and knew a thousand anecdotes of 
them as far back as the time of Charles the Second. 
She was lame in her knees with the gout, and 
therefore seldom stirred out of her room; so 
sometimes wanted company; and hers was so 
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highly amusing to me, that Iwas sure to spend an. 
evenme with her whenever she desired it. Our. 
supper was only half an anchovy each, on a very 
little slice of bread and butter, and half a pint of 
ale between US ; but the entertainment was in her. 
conversation. My always keeping, good hours, 
and giving little trouble in the family, made her 
unwilling | to part with me; so that when I talked 
of a lodging I had heard of, nearer my business, 
for 2s. a week, which, intent as I was on saving 
money, made some difference, she bid me not 
think of it, for she would abate me 2s. a week for 
the future; so I remained with her at Is. 6d. as 
long as [ staid in London. een 
ff a garret of her house there lived a maiden 
lady of seventy, in the most retired manner, of 
whom my landlady gave me this account; that 
she was a Roman Catholic, had been sent abroad 
when young, and lodged in a nunnery with an in- 
tent of becoming a nun; but the country not agree- 
ing with her, she acne to England, where there 
being no nunnery, she had vowed to lead the Ife 
of a nun, as near as might be done in those cir- 
cumstances. Accordingly she had given all her 
estate to charitable purposes, reserving only twelve 
pounds a year to live on, and out of this sum she 
still gave a part in charity, living herself on water 
gruel only, and using no fire but to boil it. She 
had lived many years in that garret, being. per- 
nntted to remain there gratis by successive Catholic 
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tenants of the house below, as they deemed it a 
blessing to have her there. A priest visited her, to 
confess her every day: “from this I] asked her,” 
said my landlady, “how she, as she lived, could 
possibly find so much employment for a confessor?” 
“Oh,” said she, “it is impossible to avoid vain 
thoughts.” Iwas permitted once to visit her :. she: 
fvas-cheerful and polite, and conversed pleasantly. 
The room was clean, but had no other furniture 
than a mattrass, atable with a crucifix, and a book, 
a stool which she gave me to sit on, and a picture, 
over the chimney of St. Veronica displaying her 
handkerchief, with the miraculous figure of Christ's 
bleeding face on it, which she explained to me with 
great seriousness. She looked pale, but was never 
sick; and I. give it as another instance, on how 
small an income life and health may be supported. 

At Watts’s printing-house, [ contracted an ac- 
-quaintance with an ingenious young man, one 
Wygate, who, having wealthy relations, had been 
better educated than most printers ; was a tolerable 
Latinist, spoke French, and loved reading, | 
taught him and a friend of his to swim, at twice 
going into the river, and they soon became good 
swimmers. They introduced me to some gentle- 
men from the country, who went to Chelsea by 
water, to see the college and Don Saltere’s curiosi- 
ties. In our return, at the request of the company, 
whose curiosity Wygate had excited, I stripped 
and leaped into the river, and swam from near 
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Chelsea to Blackfriars; performing in the way 
many feats of activity, both upon and under the 
water, that surprised and pleased those to whom. 
they were novelties. I had from a child been 
delighted with this exercise, had studied and prac- 
tised Thevenot’s motions and positions, added 
some of my own; aiming at the graceful and 
easy, as well as the useful. All these I took this 
occasion of exhibiting to the company, and was 
much flattered by their admiration; and Wygate, 
who was desirous of becoming a master, grew more 
and more attached to me on that account, as well 
as from the similarity of our studies. He at length 
proposed to me travelling all over Europe together, 
supporting ourselves every where by working at our 
business. I was once inclined to it; but mention- 
ing it to my good friend Mr. Denham, with whom 
I often spent an hour when I had leisure, he dis- 
suaded me from it; advising me to think only of 
returning to Pennsylvania, which he was now 
about to do. 

I must record one trait of this good man’s cha- 
racter: he had formerly been in business at Bristol, 
but failed in debt to a number of people, com- 
pounded and went to America: there, by a close 
application to business as a merchant, he acquired 
« plentiful fortune in a few years. Returning to 
England in the ship with me, he invited his old 
creditors to an entertainment, at which he thanked 
them for the easy composition they had favored 
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him with, and, when they expected nothing but the 
treat, every man at the first remove found under his 
plate an order on a banker for the full amount of 
the unpaid remainder, with interest. 

He now told me he was about to return to Phi- 
ladelphia, and. should carry over a great quantity 
of goods in order to open a Store there. He pro- 
posed to take me over as his clerk, to keep his 
_ books, Gn which he would instruct me) copy his 
letters, and attend the Store. He added that as 
seon as I should be acquainted with mercantile 
business, he would promote me by sending me 
with a cargo of flour and bread, &c. to the West 
Indies, and procure me commissions from others 
which would be profitable; and if [ managed well 
would establish me handsomely. The thing pleased 
me; for I was grown tired of London, remembered 
with pleasure the happy months I had spent in 
Pennsylvania, and wished again to see it; there- 
fore I immediately agreed on the terms of fifty 
pounds a year Pennsylvania money ;. less indeed 
than my then present gettings as a compositor, but 
affording better prospect. 

I now took leave of printing, as I thought, for 
ever, and was daily employed in my new business, 
gomg about with Mr. Denham among the trades- 
men to purchase various articles, and see them 
packed up, delivering messages, calling upon work- 
men to dispatch, &c.; and when all was on board, 
Thad a few days’ leisure. On one of these days, 
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I was, to my surprise, sent for by a great man, f 
knew only by name, (Sir William Wyndham,) and 
[ waited upon him. He had heard by some means 
or other of my swimming from Chelsea to Black- 
friars, and of my teaching Wygate and another 
young man to swim in a few hours. He had two 
sons, about to set out on their travels ; he wished 
to have them first taught swimming, and proposed 
to gratify me handsomely if I would teach them. 
They were not yet come to town, and my stay was 
uncertain ; so I could not undertake it. But from 
the incident I thought it_likely, that if I were to 
remain in England and open a swimming school, 
I might get a good deal of money; and it struck 
me so strongly that had the overture been made 
me sooner, probably I should not so soon have re- 
turned to America. Many years after, you and I 
had something of more importance to do with one 
of those sons of Sir William Wyndham, become 
Earl of Egremont, which IT shall mention in its 
place. | } 
Thus I passed about eighteen months in Lon- 
don; most part of the time I worked hard at my 
business, and spent but little upon myself except 
in seeing plays, and in books. My friend Ralph 
had kept me poor; he owed me about twenty- 
seven pounds, which I was now never likely to 
receive; a great sum out of my small earnings! I 
loved him notwithstanding, for he had many amia~— 
ble qualities. I had improved my knowledge, 
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however, though I had by no means improved my 
| fortune : but I had made some very ingenious 
acquaintance, whose conversation was of great 
advantage to me; and J had read considerably. 

We sailed fect Gravesend on the 23rd of July, 
1726. For the incidents of the voyage, I refer 
you to my journal,’ where you will find them all 
minutely related, Perhaps the most important 
part of that journal is the plan* to be found in it, 
which I formed at sea for regulating the future con- 
duct of my life. It is the more remarkable as being 
formed when I was so young, and yet bemg pretty 
faithfully adhered to quite through to old age. 

We landed at Philadelphia the 11th of October, 
where I found sundry alterations. Keith was no 
longer governor, being superseded by Major Gor- 
don; 1 met him walking the streets as a common 
citizen. He seemed a little ashamed at seeing me, 
and passed without saying any thing. I should 
have been as much ashamed at seeing Miss Read, 
had not her friends, despairmg with reason of my 
return, after the receipt of my letter, persuaded her 
to marry another, one Rogers, a potter, which was 
clone in my absence. With him however she was 
never happy, and soon parted from him, refusing 


* See Appendix, No. 1. 
* This plan does not exist in the manuscript journal found 
among Dr. Franklin’s papers; which appears, by a note thereon, 


to be a * copy made at Reading, (N. America) the 2d Oct. 1787.” 
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to cohabit with him, or bear his name,, it being 
now said he had another wife. He was a worth- 
less fellow, though an excellent workman, which 
was the temptation to her friends: he got mto debt, 
ran away in 1727 or 1728; went to the West In- 
dies, and died there. Keimer had. got a better 
house, a shop well supplied with stationery, plenty 
of new types, and a number of hands, though none 
good, and seemed to have a great deal of business. 
- Mr. Denham took a Store in Water Street, 
where we opened our goods; I attended the busi- 
ness diligently, studied accounts, and grew in a 
little time expert at sellmg. We lodged and 
boarded together; he counselled me as a father, 
having a sincere regard for me: [I respected and 
loved him, and we might have gone on together 
very happily ; but in the beginning of February, 
1727, when I had just passed my 21st year, we 
both were taken ill. My distemper was a pleurisy, 
which very nearly carried me off; I suffered a good 
deal, gave up the point in my own mind, and was 
at. the time rather disappointed when I found my- 
self recovering ; regretting m some degree, that I 
must now, some time or other, have all that dis- 
agreeable work to go over again. I forget what 
Mr. Denham’s distemper was ; it held him a long 
time, and at length carried him off. He left me a 
small legacy in a nuncupative will, as a token of 
his kindness for me, and he left me once more to 
the wide world ; for the Store was taken mto the 
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care of his executors, and my employment under 
him ended. My brother-in-law, Holme, being 
now at Philadelphia, advised my return to my 
business; and Keimer tempted me with an offer 
of large wages by the year, to come and take the 
management of his printing-house, that he might 
better attend to his stationer’s shop. I had heard 
a bad character of him in London, from: his 
wife and her friends, and was not for having any 
more to do with him. I wished for employment 
as amerchant’s clerk; but not meeting with any, 
1 closed again with Keimer. I found in his house 
these hands: Hugh Meredith, a Welsh Pennsyl- 
vanian, 30 years of age, bred to country work ; he 
was honest, sensible, a man of experience, and fond 
of reading, but addicted to drinking. Stephen 
Potts, a young countryman of full age, bred to 
the same, of uncommon natural parts, and great | 
wit and humor; but a little idle. These he had 
agreed with at extreme low wages per week, to be 
raised a shilling every three months, as they would 
deserve by improving in their business ; and the 
expectation of these high wages to come on here- 
after, was what he had drawn themin with. Mere- 
dith was to work at press, Potts at bookbinding, 
which he by agreement was to teach them, though 
he knew neither one nor the other. John .——, 
_a wild Irishman, brought up to no business, whose 
service for fotr years Keimer had purchased from 
the captain of a ship; he too was to be made a 
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pressman. George Webb, an Oxford scholar, 
whose time for four years he had likewise bought, 
intending him for a compositor (of whom more pre- 
‘sently); and David Harry, a country boy, whee 
he had taken apprentice. | 

I soon perceived that the intention, of engaging 
me at wages, so much higher than he had been used 
to give, was to have these raw, cheap hands, formed 
through me ; and as soon as Thad instructed them, 
(they being all articled to him) he should be able to 
do without me. I went however very cheerfully, | 
put his printing-house in order, which had been in 
great confusion, and brought his hands by degrees 
to mind their business and to do it better. 

It was an odd thing to find an Oxford scholar 
in the situation ‘of a bought servant; he was not 
more than 18 years of age, and he gave me this 
account of himself: that he was born in Gloucester, 
educated at a grammar school, and had been dis- 
tinguished among the scholars for some apparent 
superiority in performing his part, when they exhibit-_ 
ed plays; belonged to the Wits’ Club there, and had , 
written some pieces in prose. and verse which were | 
printed in the Gloucester newspapers. ‘Thence. , 
was sent to Oxford ; there he continued about a . 
year, but not well satisfied ; wishing of all things | 
to see London, and Hueonts a player. At length _ 
receiving his quarterly allowance of 15 ‘guineas, os 
instead of discharging his debts, pees went out of 
town, hid his gown in a furze bush, ‘and walked to 
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London ; where, having no friend to advise him, 
he fell into bad company, soon spent his guineas, 
found no means of being introduced among the 
players, grew necessitous, pawned his clothes, and. 
wanted bread. Walking the street very hungry, 
not knowing what to do with himself, a crimp’s 
bill was put into his hand, offering immediate en-. 
tertainment and encouragement to such as would 
bind themselves. to serve in America. He went. 
directly, signed the indentures, was put into the 
ship and came ‘OV er; never writing a line to his 
friends to acquaint them what was become of him. 
He was lively, witty, good-natured, and a pleasant 
companion ; but idle, thoughtless, and imprudent 
to the last degree, : 

John, the Irishman, soon ran away ; ; with the 
rest I began to live very agreeably, for they all re- 
spected me the more, as they found Keimer inca-_ 
pable of instructing them, and that from me they 
learned something daily. My acquaintance with 
ingenious people in the town increased. We never 
worked on Saturday, that bemg Keimer’s Sabbath, 
so that I had two days for reading. Keimer him- 
self treated me with great civility and apparent 
regard, and nothing now made me uneasy but my 
debt to Vernon, which I was yet unable to pay, 
being hitherto but a poor economist. He however 
kindly made no demand of it. 


Our printing-house often wanted sorts, and there __ 


" was no letter-foundry im America ; I had seen types 
VOL. If. B 
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cast at James's in London, but without. much 
attention to the manner; however, 1 contrived.a 
mould, and made use of the. letters: we, had. as 
puncheons, struck the matrices in lead, and thus 
supplied ina pretty tolerable way all ,deficiencies. 
I also engraved several things on occasion ; made 
the ink; IL was warehouseman, and. in, short, quite 
a fac-totum. 

But however. serviceable 1 ia ‘ae I found 
that my services became every day of less import- 
ance, as the other hands improved in their busi. 
ness ; and when Keimer paid me a second quarter's 
wages, he let me know that he felt them too heavy, 
and thought I should make an abatement. He 
grew by degrees less civil, put on more the airs of 
master, frequently found fault, was captious,, and 
seemed ready for an outbreaking. _1 went on 
nevertheless with a good deal of patience, thinking 
that his incumbered circumstances were partly. the 
cause. At length a trifle snapped our connexion ; 
for a great noise happenmg near the court-house, 
I put my head out of the window to see what was 
the matter. Keimer being in the street looked up 
and saw me, called out to me in a loud voice and 
angry tone, to mind my business; adding some xre- 
proachful words, that nettled.me the more for their 
- publicity; all the neighbours, who were looking out 
on the same occasion being. witnesses how I. was 
treated. He came) up immediately into the, print- 
-ing-house, continued the quarrel, high words, passed 
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‘én’both sides, he gave me the quarter's warning 
we had stipulated, expressing a wish that he had 
“not been obliged to so long a warning. I told him 
his wish was unnecessary, for I would leave him 
that instant; and so taking my hat walked out of 
‘doors, desirmg Meredith, whom I saw below, to 
‘take care of some things I left, and bring them ‘to 
my lodgings. 
“Meredith came accordingly in the evening, when 
we talked my affait over. He had conceived a 
ereat regard for me, and was very unwilling that I 
should leave the house while he remaimed in it.’ 
He dissuaded me from returning. to my native 
country, which I began to think of; he reminded 
me that Keimer was in debt for all he possessed, 
that his creditors began to be uneasy ; that he kept 
‘his shop miserably, sold often without a profit for 
ready money, and often trusted without keepmg 
accounts : that he must therefore fail, which would 
make a vacancy I might profit of. I objected my 
want of money. He then let me know that his 
father had a high opinion of me, and from some 
discourse that had passed between them, he was 
sure would advance money to set me up, if I 
would enter into partnership with him. My time, 
said he, will be out with Keimer in the spring; by 
that time we may have our press and types in from 
London: I am’ sensible I am no workman. | If 
you like it, your skill in ‘the business shall be set 
“against the stock T furnish, and we: will share the 
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profits equally. The proposal was agreeable to 
me, and I consented: his father was in town and 
approved of it; the more as he said I had great 
influence with his son, had prevailed on him to 
abstain long from dram-drinking, and he hoped 
might break him of that wretched habit entirely 
when we came to be so closely connected. I 
gave an.inventory to the father, who carried it to 
a merchant: the things were sent for, the secret 
was to be kept till they should arrive, and in the 
mean time I was to get work, if I could, at the 
other printing-house. But I found no vacancy 
there, and so remained idle a few days, when 
Keimer, on a prospect of being employed to print 
some paper-money in New Jersey, which would 
require cuts and various types, that I only could 
supply, and apprehending Bradford might engage 
me and get the job from him, sent me a very civil 
message, that old friends should not part for a few 
words the effect of sudden passion, and wishing 
me to return. Meredith persuaded me to comply, 
as it would give more opportunity for his improve- 
ment under my daily instructions; so I returned, 
and we went on more smoothly than for some 
time before. The New Jersey job was obtained, 
I contrived a copper-plate press for it, the first 
that had been seen in the country; J cut several 
ornaments and checks for the bills. We went 
together to Burlington, where I executed the whole 
to satisfaction ; and he received so large a sum for 
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the work as to be enabled thereby to keep himself 
longer from ruin. 

- At Burlington I made acquaintance with many 
principal people of the province. Several of them 
had been appointed by the assembly a committee 
to attend the press, and take care that no more 
bills were printed than the law directed. ‘They 
were therefore by turns constantly with us, and 
generally he who attended brought with hnn a 
friend or two for company. My mind having been 
much more improved by reading than Keimer's, 
I suppose it was for that reason my conversation 
seemed to be more valued. ‘They had me to their 
houses, introduced me to their friends, and shewed 
me much civility; while he, though the master, 
was a little neglected. In truth, he was an odd 
creature ; ignorant of common life, fond of rudely 
opposing received opinions, slovenly to extreme 
dirtiness, enthusiastic in some points of religion, 
and a little knavish withal. We continued there 
near three months; and by that time I could 
reckon among my acquired friends, Judge Allen, 
Samuel Bustill, the Secretary .of the Province, 
Isaac Pearson, Joseph Cooper, and several of the 
Smiths, Members of Assembly, and Isaac Decow, 
the Surveyor-General. The latter was a shrewd, 
sagacious old man, who told me that he began 
for himself when. young by wheeling clay for the 
brickmakers, learned to write after he was of age, 
earried the chain for surveyors, who taught hum 
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surveying, and he had now by his industry’ ac- 
quired a good estate; and said he, I foresee that 
you will soon work this man out of his business, 
and make a fortune in it at Philadelphia. He had 
then not the least intimation of my imtention to 
set up there or anywhere. These friends ‘were 
afterwards of great use to me, as'I occasionally 
was to some of them. They all contmued their 
regard for me as long as they lived. | 

Before I enter upon my public appearance in 
business, it may be well to let you know the then 
state of my mind, with regard to my principles 
and morals, that you may see how far those influ- 
enced the future events of my life. My parents 
had early given me religious ‘impressions, and 
brought me through my childhood piously im the 
dissenting way. But I was scarce 15, when after 
doubting by turns several points, as I found them 
disputed in the different books I read, I began to 
doubt of the Revelation itself. Some books against 
deism fell into my hands ; they were said to be the 
substance of the sermons which had been preached 
at Boyle’s lectures. It happened that they wrought 
an effect on me quite contrary to what was in- 
tended by them. ~For the arguments of the Deists 
which were quoted to be refuted, appeared to me 
much stronger than the refutations; in short, I 
soon became a thorough Deist. My arguments 
perverted some. others, particularly Collins and 
Ralph: but each of these having wronged me greatly 
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without. the least compunction, and recollecting 
Keith’s conduct towards me, (who was .another 
freethinker),, and my own towards Vernon and 
Miss. Read, which at times gave me great trouble ; 
I: began to suspect that this doctrine, though. it 
might be true, was not very useful. My London 
pamphlet’ (printed. in 1725), which had for its 
motto, these lines of Dryden ; 


a 


“< Whatever is, is right. Tho’ purblind man 
‘Sees but a part o’ the chain, the nearest link ; 


His eye not carryimg to that equal beam, 
3? 


That poises all above 


* Dr. Franklin, in part of a letter to Mr. B. Vaughan, dated 
Nov. 9, 1779, gives a further account of this pamphlet, in these 
words, 

It was addressed to Mr. I. R., that is, James Raupy, then 
a youth of about my age, and my intimate friend; afterwards a 
political writer and historian. The purport of it was to prove 
the doctrine of fate, from the supposed attributes of God; in 
some such manner as this. That in erecting and governing the 
world, as he was infinitely wise, he knew what would be best; 
infinitely good, he must be disposed, and infinitely powerful, he 
must be able, to execute it. Consequently all is right. 

_ “There were only an hundred copies printed, of which I 
gave a few to friends ; and afterwards disliking the piece, as 
conceiving it might have an ill tendency, I burnt the rest, 
except one copy, the margin of which was filled with manuscript 
notes by Lyons, author of the Infallibility of Human Judgment, 
who was at that time another of my acquaintance in London. 
I was not 19 years of age when it was written. In 1730, I 
wrote a piece: on the’ other sidé of the question, which begaw 
with laying’ for its foundation this fact ; ‘ That almost all men 
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and which from the attributes of God, his infinite 
wisdom, goodness, and power, concluded. that 
nothing could possibly be wrong in the world 5 
and that vice and virtue were empty distinctions, 
no such things existing ; appeared now not so 
clever a performance as I once thought it; and I 
doubted whether some error had not insinuated 
itself unperceived into my argument, so as. to 
infect all that followed, as is common in meta- 
physical reasonings. I grew convinced that truth, 
sincerity, and integrity, in dealings between man 
and man, were of the utmost importance to the 
felicity of life; and I formed written resolutions 
(which still remain in my journal book) to practise 
them ever while I lived. Revelation had indeed 
no weight with me as such; but I entertained an 
opinion, that though certain actions might not be 
bad, because they were forbidden by it, or good 
because it commanded them; yet probably those 
in all ages and countries, have at times made use of PRAYER’ 
Thence I reasoned, that if all things are ordained, prayer must 
among the rest be ordained. But as prayer can procure no 
change in things that are ordained ,*praying must then be useless, 
and an absurdity. God would therefore not ordain praying if 
_ every thing else was ordained. But praying exists, therefore all 
other things are not ordained, &e. ‘This pamphlet was never 
printed, and the manuscript has been long lost. The great 
uncertainty I found in metaphysical reasonings disgusted me, 
and I quitted that kind of reading and study for others more 
satisfactory.” | 
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actions might be forbidden because they were bad 
for us, or commanded because they were beneficial 
to us, in their own natures, all the circumstances 
of things considered. And this persuasion, with 
the kind hand of Providence, or some guardian 
angel, or accidental favorable circumstances and 
situations, or all together; preserved me through 
this dangerous time. of youth and the hazardous 
situations I was sometimes in among strangers, 
remote from the eye and advice of my father; free 
from any wilful gross immorality or injustice, that 
might have been expected from my want of religion. 
I say wilful, because the instances I have mention- 
ed had something of necessity in them, from my 
youth, inexperience, and the knavery of others. 
1 had therefore a tolerable character to begin the 
world with; I valued it properly, and determined 
to preserve it. 

~ We had not been long returned to Philadelphia, 
before the new types arrived from London. We 
settled with Keimer, and left him by his consent 
before he heard of it. We found a house to let 
near the market, and took it. To lessen the rent 
(which was then but twenty-four pounds a year, 
though I have since known it to let for seventy) 
we took in Thomas Godfrey, a glazier, and his — 
family, who were to pay a considerable part of 
it to us, and we to board with them. We had 
Scarce opened our letters and put our press in 
order, before George House, an acquaintance of — 
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mine, brought a countryman to us, whom he had 
met in the street, inquiring for a printer. All our 
cash was now expended in the variety of partict- 
lars we had been obliged to procure, aiid” this 
countryman’s five shillings, being our first-fruits, 
and coming ‘so seasonably, gave me more pleastire 
than any crown I have since earned ; “and from the 
gratitude T felt towards House, has nmiade me often 
more ready, than perhaps I otherwise should have 
been, to assist young beginners. A ro 
‘There are croakers in every country, always 
boding its ruin. Such an one there lived in Phila- 
delphia; a person of note, an elderly man, witha 
wise look and a very grave manner of speaking ; 
his name was Samuel Mickle. ‘This gentleman, a 
stranger to me, stopped me one day at my door, 
and asked me if 1 was the young man who had 
lately opened a new printing-house? | Being an- 
swered in the affirmative, he said he was sorry for 
me, because it was an expensive undertaking, and 
the expense would be lost, for Philadelphia was a 
sinking place, the people already half bankrupts, or 
near being’ so; all the appearances of the contrary, 
such as new buildings and the rise of rents, being 
to his certain knowledge fallacious ; for they were 
in fact among the things that would ruin us. Then 
he gave me ‘such a detail of misfortunes now exist- 
ing, or’ that were soon to exist, that he left'me half 
melancholy. ‘Had-E-known him before I engaged 
in this business, probably I never should have done 
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it. ‘This person continued to live in this decaying 
place, and to declaim in the same strain, refusing 
for many years to buy a house there, because all 
was going to destruction; and at last I had the 
pleasure of seeing him give five-times as much for 
one as he might. have pene it for when he first 
uote croaking. | ) il 
1 should. have mentioned ae that im the 
autumn. of the preceding year, I had formed most 
of my ingenious acquaintance into a club for mu- 
tual improvement, which we called the Junro; we 
met on Friday evenings. The rules that I drew 
up" required. that every member in his turn should 
produce one or more queries: on any point, of Mo- 
rals, Politics, or Natural Philosophy, to be dis- 
cussed by the company: and once in three months 
produce and read an essay of his own writing, on 
any subject he pleased. Our debates were to be 
under the.direction. of a president, and to be con-. 
ducted in the sincere spirit of inquiry after truth, 
without fondness for dispute, or desire of victory ; 
and to prevent warmth, all expressions of positive- 
ness in opinions, or direct contradiction, were after 
some time made.contraband, and prohibited under 
small pecuniary penalties. i ae 
- The first :members were, Joseph Breintnal, | a 
copyer of deeds for the scriveners, a. good-natured 
friendly middle-aged man, .a.great. lover of poetry, 
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reading all he could meet with, and writing some 
that was tolerable ;_ very ingenious in making little 
nicknackeries, and of sensible conversation. 
Thomas Godfrey, a self-taught mathematician, 
great in his way, and afterwards inventor of what 
is now called Hadley’s Quadrant. But he knew 
little out of his way, and was not a pleasing com- 
panion ; as, like most great mathematicians I have 
met with, he expected universal precision in every 
thing said, or was for ever denying or distinguish- 
ing upon trifles, to the disturbance of all conversa- - 
tion; he soon left us. 
_ Nicholas Scull, a surveyor, afterwards surveyor- 
general, who loved books, and sometimes made a 
few verses. 
William Parsons, bred a shoemaker, but loving 
reading, had acquired a considerable share of 
mathematics, which he first studied with a view to 
astrology, and afterwards laughed at it. He also 
became surveyor-general. 

_ William Maugridge, joiner, but a most exquisite 
mechaaic, and a solid, sensible man. 

Hugh Meredith, Stephen Potts, and George 
Webb, I have eharacterised before. 

Robert Grace, a young gentleman of some for- 
tune, generous, lively and witty; a lover of pun- 
ning and of his friends. oe . 

Lastly, William Coleman, then a merchant's 
clerk, about my age, who had the coolest, clearest 
head, the best heart, and_ the exactest morals of 
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almost any man I ever met with. He became 
afterwards a merchant of great note, and one of our 
provincial judges. Our friendship continued with- 
out interruption to his death, upwards of 40 years;- 
and the club continued almost as long, and was 
the best school of philosophy, morality, and poli- 
tics, that then existed im the province: for our 
queries, (which were read the week preceding their 
discussion) put us upon reading with attention on 
_the several subjects, that we might speak more to 
the purpose: and here too, we acquired better 
habits of conversation, every thing being studied in 
our rules which might prevent our disgusting each 
other: hence the long continuance of the club, 
which I shall have frequent occasion to speak fur- 
ther of hereafter. But my giving this account of it 
here, is to shew something of the interest I had, 

every one of these exerting themselves in recom- 
mending business to us. Breintnal particularly 
procured us from the Quakers the printng 40 
sheets of their history, the rest being to be done by 
Keimer; and upon these we worked exceeding 
hard, for the price was low. It was a folio, pro 
patria size, in pica, with long-primer notes. I com- 
posed a sheet a day, -and Meredith worked it off 
at press ; it was often eleven at night, and some- 
times later, before I had finished my distribution 
for the next day’s work. For the little jobs sent in 
by our other friends now and then put us back. Bat 
0 determined I was to continue doing a sheet a 
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day of the folio, thatvone: night;when havingim- 
posed. my forms, I thought:my)day’s workcover, 
one of them by accident was broken, and two. pages 
reduced to pie; L immediately distributed; and 
composed it over again before I went to bed: and 
this, industry, visible to our neighbours, began to 
givevus character and credit; particularly I was 
told, that mention being made of the new printing- 
office, at the merchants’ every-night club, the gene- 
ral opinion was that it must fail, there being already 
two printers in the place, Keimer and Bradford ; 
but Dr. Baird (whom you and I.saw many years 
after at his native place, St. Andrew’s in Scotland) 
gave a contrary opimion; “For the industry. of 
that Franklin,” said he, “is superior to any thing I 
ever saw of the kind; I see him still at work when 
I go home from club, and he is at work again before 
his neighbours are out of bed.” . This struck the 
rest, and we. soon. after had offers. from one of 
them to supply us with stationery ; but as. yet: we 
did not chuse to engage in shop business. 

I mentioned this industry the more particularly 
and the more freely, though it seems to be talking 
in my own praise, that. those of my posterity who 
shall read, it, may know the use of that: virtue, 
when they see its effects in my favor throughout 
this relation. | edastait 

George Webb, who had_found a female friend 
that lent him wherewith to purchase his time of 
Keimer, now came to offer himself as a journey- 
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man: to us.) We could not then employ him ; but 
I foolishly let him know as a secret, that 1 soon‘n- 
tended to begin a newspaper, and might then have 
work for him. My hopes of success, as I:told 
him, were founded on this; that the then only 
newspaper, printed by Bradford, was a paltry 
thing, wretchedly managed, no way entertaining, 
and yet was profitable to him; I therefore frecly 
thought a good paper would scarcely fail of good 
encouragement. I requested Webb not to men- 
tion it, but he told it to Keimer, who immediately, 
to be beforehand with me, published proposals for 
one himself, on which Webb was to be employed. 
i was vexed at this; and to counteract them, not 
being able to commence our paper, I wrote several 
amusing pieces for Bradford’s paper, under the 
title of the Busy Bopy,' which Breintnal con- 
tinued some months. By this means the attention 
of the public was fixed on that paper, and Kei- 
mers proposals, which we burlesqued and ridi- 
culed, were disregarded. He began his paper 
however; and before carrying it on three quarters 
of a year, with at most only 90 subscribers, he of- 
fered it me fora trifle; and 1, having been ready 
some time to go on with it, took it in hand di- 
rectly; and it proved in a few years are > a 
fitable to me. © 


* See“ Miscellaneous Writings.” ~ 
€ 4 ” , Ts. t 
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I perceive that I am apt. to speak in the singular 
number, though our partnership still continued rit 
may be that in.factthe whole management of the 
business lay upon me. Meredith was no compo- 
sitor, a poor pressman, and seldom sober. M y 
friends lamented my connexion with him, but I 
was to make the best of it. aa 

Our first papers made quite a different appear- 
ance from any before in the provinces a better type, 
and better printed: but some remarks" of my writ= 


wut F 2 ‘ ; : , Lies. 


* ie Fis Excellency Governor Burnet, died unexpeetedly 
about two days after the date of this reply to his last message ;_ 
and it was thought the dispute would have ended with him, or 
at least have lain dormant till the arrival of a new governor from 
England, who possibly might or might not be inclined to enter, . 
too vigorously into the measures of his predecessor. But our 
last advices by the post acquaint us, that his Honor, the Lieu- 
tenant Governor, (on whom the government immediately de- 
volves upon the death or absence of the Commander-in-Chief,) 
has vigorously renewed the struggle on his own account, of 
which the particulars will be seen in our next. 4 

‘“Perhaps some of our readers may not fully understand the 
original ground of this warm contest between the Governor and 
Assembly. It seems that people have for these 100 years past 
enjoyed the privilege of rewarding the Governor for the time 
being, according to their sense of his merit and services ; and 
few or none of their governors have complained, or had cause 
to complain, of a scanty allowance. When the late Governor 
Burhet brought with him instructions to demand a settled salary 
of 1000 pounds sterling per annum, on him and all his succes-_ 
sors, and the Assembly were required to fix it immediately : 
He insisted on it strenuously to the last, and they as constantly 
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img on the dispute then going on between Governor 
endnind — the me esiesetitisetts argent eck 


ied it. Itrappears by their votes and aveebeedingl that they 
thought it an imposition, contrary to. their own charter, and to 
Magna Charta; and they judged that there should be a mutual 
dependence between the governor and governed ; and that to 
make the governor independent would be dangerous and de- 
structive to théir liberties, and the ready way to establish ty- 
ranny. They thought» likewise that the province was not thie 
less dependent on tlie crown of Great Britain, by the governor's 
depending immediately on them, and his own good conduct, for 
an ample support ; because all acts and laws, which he might 
be induced to pass, must nevertheless be constantly. sent home 
for approbation in order to continue in force. Many other 
redsons were given, and arguments used in the course of the 
controversy, needless to particularise here, because all the mas 
terial papers relating to it have been already given in our public, 
news. | : me agree 
“Much deserved praise has the deceased governor received 
for his steady integrity in adhering to his instructions, notwith.' 
_ standing the great difficulty and opposition he met with, and 
the strong temptations offered from time’ to titie to induce hint’ 
to give up the point: And yet, perhaps, something is due to 
the Assembly, (as the love and zeal of that country for the pre= 
sent establishment is too well known to suffer any suspicion of 
want of loyalty) who continue thus resolutely to abide by what 
they think their right, and that of the people they represent ; | 
maugre all the arts and menaces of a governor famed for his 
cunning and politics, backed with instructions from home, and, 
powerfully aided by the great advantage such an. officer always, 
has of engaging the principal men of a_ place in his party, by: 
conferring where he pleases, so many posts. of profit and honor. 
Their happy mother country will perhaps observe with pleasure, 
that though her gallant cocks, and matchless dogs abate their 
VOL. I. ie G 
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the principal people, eccasioned the paper and the 
manager of it to be much talked of, and in.a few 
weeks brought them all to be our subscribers.» 

- Their example was followed by many, and-our 
number went on growing continually. ‘This was 
one of the first good effects of my having learned a 
little to scribble ; another was, that the leading 
men seeing a newspaper, now in the hands of those 
who could also handle a pen, thought it convenient 
to oblige and encourage me. Bradford still printed 
the votes, and laws, and other public business. 
He had printed an address of the house to the go- 
vernor, in a. coarse, blunderimg manner: we -re- 
printed it elegantly and correctly, and sent one to 
every member. They were sensible of the differ- 
ence, it strengthened the hands of our friends in 
the house, and they voted us ew ates for the 
year ensuing. i 

Among my friends in the honda) T must. not tior- 
get Mr. Hamilton, before mentioned, who was 
then returned from England, and had a seat im it. 

He interested himself for me strongly in that in- 
stance, as he did in many others afterwards, con- 
tnuing his patronage till his death." 
natural fire and intrepidity, when transported to a foreign 
clime, (as this nation is) yet her sons in the remotest part of the 
earth, and even to the 3d and 4th descent, still retaim that ar~ 
dent spirit of liberty, and that undaunted courage, which has 
in every age so gloriously distinguished BRITONS and ENG LISH- 

MEN, from the rest of mankind.” 

* T afterwards obtained for his son jive hundred pounds. — 
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» Mr. Vernon, about this time; put me im mind of 
the debt I owed him, but did not press me. I 
wrote him an ingenuous letter of acknowledgment, 
craving his’ forbearance a little longer, which he 
allowed me; as soon as I was able I paid the prin- 
cipal with the interest, and many thanks: so that 
erratum was in some degree corrected. 

But now another difficulty came upon me, which 
[had never the least reason to expect. Mr. Mere- 
dith’s father, who was to have paid for our printing- 
house, according to the expectations given me, was 
able to advance only one hundred pounds cur- 
rency, which had been paid; and a hundred more 
was due to the merchant, who grew impatient and 
sued us all. We gave bail, but saw that if the mo- 

ney could not be raised in time, the suit: must soon 

come to a judgment and execution, and our hope- 
ful prospects must with us be ruined ; as the press 
and letters must be sold for payment, perhaps at 
half price. In this distress two true friends, whose 
kindness I have never forgotten, nor ever shall 
forget while I can remember any thing, came to me 
_ separately, unknown to each: other, and without 
any application from me, offered each of them to 
advance me all the money that should be necessary 
to enable me to take the whole business upon my- 
‘self, if that should be practicable; but they did 
not like my continuing the partner ship with Mere-. 
dith ; who, as they said, was often | seen ‘drunk in 
the street, playi ing at low. games in “ale-houses, 
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much to our discredit. These two friends were 
William Coleman and Robert Grace. 1 told them 
I could not propose a separation, while any ‘pros- 
pect remained of the Merediths fulfilling their part 
of our agreement ; because I thought myself under 
great obligations to them for what they had done, 
and would do if they could: but if they finally 
failed in their performance, | and our partnership 
must be dissolved, I should then think myself at 
liberty to accept the assistance of my friends: thus 
the matter rested for some time; when [ said to 
my partner, perhaps your father is dissatisfied at 
the part you have undertaken in this affair of ours, 
and is unwilling to advance for you and me, what 
he would for you? Ifthat is the case, tell me, and 
I will resign the whole to you, and go about my 
business. No, said he, my father has really been 
disappointed, and is really unable; and Iam un- 
willing to distress him further. I see this is. a bu- 
siness I am not fit for. Iwas bred a farmer, and 
it was a folly in me to come to town and put my- 
self at 30 years of age an apprentice to learn a new 
trade. Many. of our Welsh people are going to 
settle in North Carolina, where land is. cheap. Ef 
am inclined to go with them, and follow my old 
employment: you may find friends to assist you. 
If you will take the debts of the company upon 
you, return to my father the hundred pounds he 
has advanced, pay my little. ‘personal debts, and 
give me thirty pounds and a new saddle; I will 
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relinquish the partnership and leave the whole in 
your hands. I agreed to this proposal; it was 
drawn up in writing, signed and sealed immedi- 
ately. I gave him what he demanded, and he 
went soon after to Carolina; whence he sent me 
next year, two long letters, containing the best ac- 
count that had been given of that country, the cli- 
mate, the soil, husbandry, &c. for m those matters 
he was very judicious. I printed them in the pa- 
pers, and they gave great satisfaction to the public. 
As soon as he was gone, I recurred to my two 
friends ; and because I would not give an unkind 
preference to either, I took half what each had 
offered, and I wanted, of one, and half of the 
other ; paid off the company’s debts, and went on 
with the business in my own name; advertising 
that the partnership was dissolved. 1 think this 
was in or about the year 1729. B EO 
About this time there was a cry among the peo- 
ple for more paper money; only fifteen thousand 
pounds being extant in the province, and that soon 
to be sunk. The wealthy inhabitants opposed any 
addition ; being against all paper currency, from 
the apprehension that it would depreciate as it had 
done in New England, to the injury of all credi- 
tors. We had discussed this point in our junto, 
where I was on the side of an addition ; being per- 
- suaded that the first small sum struck in 1723, had 
done much good by increasing the trade, employ- 
ment, and number of inhabitants in the province ; 
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since I now saw all the old houses inhabited, ‘and 
many new ones building ; whereas I remembered 
well when I first walked about the streets of Phi- 
ladélphia, (eating my roll,) I saw many of the 
houses in Walnut Street, between Second ‘arid 
Front Streets, with bills on their doors “to be det':” 
and many likewise mim Chesnut Street, and other 
Streets ; which made me think the inhabitants’ of 
the cae were one after another deserting it. Our 
debates possessed me so fully of the subject, that I 
wrote and printed an anonymous pamphlet’ on‘ it, 
entitled, “The Nature and Necessity of a Paper 
Currency.” It was well received by the common 
people in general; but the rich men disliked it, for 
it increased .and strengthened the clamor for more 
money; and they happening to have no writers 
among them that were able to answer it, their op- 
position slackened, and the point was carried by a 
majority in the house. My friends there, who 
considered I had been of some service, thought fit 
to reward me, by employing me in printing the 
money; a very profitable job, and a great help’ to 
me. This was another ei et gl gaaen 4 or 
being able to write. 

“The utility of this currency Keduaie time re 
experience so evident, that the principles upon 
which it was founded, were never afterwards much 
‘disputed ; so that it grew soon -to fifty-five thou- 
‘sand pounds; and in 1739, to eighty thousand 
‘pounds! trade; "building, and inhabitants<all) the 
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while increasing. .. Though J] now think .there are 
limits beyond» which the quantity may. be. hurtful. 
soon. after obtamed through. my. friend. Hamil- 
ton, the printing of the N ew-Castle paper-money, 
another profitable job, as I. then thoug ht. it 3 small 
things appearing great to those im small circum- 
stances ;, and these, to me were really great. advan- 
tages, as they were great encouragements. Mr. 
Hamilton procured me also the printing of the laws 
_ and votes of that government; which continued in 
my hands as long as I followed the business. 
I now opened a small stationer’s shop: I had in 
it blanks of all kinds; the correctest that ever ap- 
peared among us. I was assisted in that by my 
friend Breintnal: I had also. paper, parchment, 
chapmen’s books, &c.. Qne Whitemash, a com- 
positor I had. known in London, an excellent 
workman, now,came te me, and worked with me 
_ constantly and diligently ; and. I dnpk an appren- 
gen the son of Aquila, Rose... 

I began now gradually to pay off. the debt I was 
under ‘for. the printing-house. - In. order to secure 
my credit and-character as a tradesman, I took 
care not only to be in reality industrious and fru- | 
gal, but to avoid the appearances to the contrary. 
I-dressed plain, and was seen at-no places of idle 
diversion; I never went-out a fishing or shooting ; 
a book indeed sometimes-debauched -me from my 
work, but that-was seldom, was private, and gave 
no scandal; and to shew that L.was-not above my 
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business,. L sometimes brought home the, paper I 
purchased at the Stores, through. the. streets. ona 
wheelbarrow. Thus being esteemed. an. indus- 
trious, thriving young, man, and paying. duly, for 
what I bought, the merchants who imported sta- 
tionary, solicited my custom; others proposed sup- 
plying. me with books, and I went on prosperously. 
In the mean time, Keimer's credit and. business 
declining daily, he was at last forced. to sell, his 
printing-house, to satisfy his creditors. He went 
to Barbadoes, and there lived some years. in very 
poor circumstances. . 

_ His apprentice, David eon alibi I tee in 
structed while I worked with him, set-up in his 
place at Philadelphia, having bought his materials. 
I was at first apprehensive of a powerful rival.inm 
Harry, as his friends were very able, and had. a 
good deal of interest: I therefore proposed. a part- 
nership to him, which he fortunately for me re- 
jected with scorn. He was very proud, dressed 
like a gentleman, lived expensively, took much di- 
version and pleasure abroad, ran in debt and neg- 
lected his business ; upon which, all. business: left 
him ; and finding nothing to do, he followed. Kei- 
mer to Barbadoes,. taking the printing-house with 
him. There this apprentice. employed. his former 
master as a journeyman; they, quarrelled. often, 
and Harry went. continually. behind hand, and at 
length was obliged.to sell his types and returnto 
country work in, Pennsylvania., ‘The person: who 
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bought them, employed Keimer to use them, but a 
few years after he died. 

‘There remained now no other printer in Phila- 
delphia; but the old Bradford; but he was rich 
and easy, did a little in the business by straggling 
hands, but was not anxious about it. However, as 
he held the post-office, it was imagined he had better 
opportunities of obtaining news, his paper was 
thought a better distributor of advertisements than 
mine, and therefore had many more; which was 
a profitable thing to him, and a disadvantage to 
me. For though I did indeed receive and send 
papers by the post, yet the public opinion was 
otherwise; for what I did send was by bribmg the 
riders; who took them privately; Bradford being 
unkind enough to forbid it, which occasioned some 
resentment on my part; and I thought so meanly 
of the practice, that when I afterwards came into 
his situation I took care never to imitate it. 

I had hitherto continued to board with Godfrey, 
who lived in part of my house with his wife and 
children, and had one side of the shop for his 
glazier's business; though he worked little, being 
always absorbed in his mathematics. Mrs. God- 
frey projected a match for me, with a relation’s 
daughter, took opportunities of bringing us often 
together, ‘till a serious courtship on my part ensued; 
the girl being in herself very deserving. The old 
folks encouraged me by continual invitations to 
supper; anid by leaving us together, ‘till at length 
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it was'time to explain. Mrs. Godfrey managed 
our little treaty. I let-her know that I expected 
as much money withtheir daughter as would pay 
off my remaining debt for the printing-house; which 
1 believe was not then above a hundred ‘pounds. 
She brought me word they had no such:sum to 
spare: I said they might mortgage their house in 
the loan-office. 'The answer to this after some 
days was, that they did not approve ‘the match ; 
that on enquiry of Bradford, they had been in- 
formed the printing-busmess was ‘not a profitable 
ene, the types would soon be worn out and more 
wanted ; that Keimer and David Harry had failed 
one after the other, and I should probably soon 
follow them; and therefore I was forbidden the 
house, and the daughter shut up: © Whether this 
was arcal change of sentiment, or only artifice,-on 
a supposition of our being too far engaged in 
affection to retract, and»therefore that. we should 
steal a marriage, which would leave them at liberty 
to give or withhold what they pleased, I know not. 
But I suspected the motive, resented it, and went 
no more. Mrs. Godfrey brought me afterwards 
some more favorable accounts of their disposition, 
and would have drawn: me on again; but I de- 
clared absolutely ‘my “resolution: to have nothing 
more to do with that family. ‘This was resented by 
the Gedfreys, we differed, and they removed, leav- 
ing me the whole:house, and I resolved to take no 
niore inmates. «But this aflair-having’ turned my 
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ihoughts'to marriage, I looked!round me and made 
overtures lof acquaintance in other places; but 
- soon) found that ‘the: business of a- printer’ bemg 
generally: thought a poor one, [ was not to expect 
money witha wife; unless with such an one as | 
should:not otherwise think agreeable. In the mean 
time, that hard to:be governed passion of youth had 
hurried> me ° frequently into intrigues with low 
women that fellin my way, which were attended 
with some expence and gréat inconvenience, be- 
sides a continual risque to my health by a distem- 
per, which of all things I dreaded, though by ie 
geod luck I escaped it. > 

A friendly. dotvexpoadense as a niente had 
continued between me and Miss Read’ s family, 
who all had a regard: for me from the time of my 
first lodging in their house. I was often invited 
there: and consulted in their affairs, wherein I 
sometimes was of service. I pitied poor Miss 
ftead’s unfortunate situation, who was generally 
dejected, seldom cheerful, and avoided company : 
1 considered my giddiness and inconstancy when 
in London, as in a great degree the cause of her 
unhappiness ;though the mother was good enough 
to think the fault more her own than mine, as she 
had prevented our marrying before I went thither, 
and persuaded the other match in my absence. 
Our mutualvafiectiom was: revived, ‘but there. were 
now great objections to our union; that match was 
indéed looked upon as invalid, a preceding wite 
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being said to be living in England ; but this could 
not easily be proved, because of the distance, &c. 
and though there was a report of his death, it was 
not certain. Then, though it should be true, he 
had left many debts. which his successor might be 
called upon to pay: we ventured, however, over 
all these difficulties and I took her to wife, Sep- 
tember 1, 1730. None of the imconveniences 
happened that we had apprehended ; she proved a 
good and faithful helpmate, assisted me much by 
attending to the shop; we throve together, and 
ever mutually endeavoured to make each other 
happy. Thus I corrected that great erratum as 
well as I could. 

About this time our club meeting, not at a tavern, 
but in a littke room of Mr. Grace’s, set apart for 
that purpose; a proposition was made by me, that 
since our books were often referred to in our dis- 
quisitions upon the queries, it might be convenient 
to us to have them altogether where we met, that 
upon occasion they might be consulted; and by 
thus clubbing our books to a common Metamiy we 
should, while we liked to keep them together, have 
each of us the advantage of using the books of all 
the other members, which would be nearly as bene- 
ficial as if each owned the whole. It was liked 
and agreed to, and we filled one end of the room 
with such books as we could best spare. The 
number was not so great as we expected ; and 
though they had been of great use, yet some incon-_ 
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veniences occurring for want of due care of them, 
the collection after about a year, was separated ; 
and each took his books home again. 

“And now I set on foot my first project of a pub- 
lic nature, that for a subscription library ; I drew 
up the proposals, got them put into form by our 
great scrivener, Brockden, and by the help of my 
friends in the junto, procured fifty subscribers of 
forty shillings each to begin with, and ten shillings 
a year for fifty years, the term our company was to 
continue. We afterwards obtained a charter, the 
company being increased to one hundred; this 
was the mother of all the North American subscrip- 
tion libraries, now so numerous. It is become a 
great thing itself, and continually goes on increas- 
ing: these libraries have improved the general 
conversation of the Americans, made the common 
tradesmen and farmers as intelligent as most 
gentlemen from other countries, and perhaps have 
contributed in some degree to the stand so generally 
made throughout the colonies in defence of their 
privileges. — a 

[Thus far was written with the intention expressed in the 
beginning, and therefore contains several little family anec- 
dotes of no importance to others. What follows was written 
many years after,in compliance with the advice contained 
in the subsequent letters, and accordingly intended for the 


public. The affair of the American revolution omen ed 
the anterruption,).- pact 
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Letter fr ‘om Br. Abel James, with Noid on 1 ‘Li ife, 
aes m Paris. 13 ge 
S70 DOY ABELL 
“ My DEAR AND HONORED FRIEND, 
“ T have often been desirous of ‘writme to thee; 
but could not be reconciled to the thought that 
the letter might fall into the hands ofthe British, 
lest some printer or busy body should publish 
some part of the contents, gy give our fea _ 
and myself censure. =~ i 
“Some time since there fell into’ — iaskih to 
my great joy, about twenty-three sheets in thy own 
hand-writing, containing an account of the parent- 
age and life of thyself, directed to thy son, ending 
in the year 1730, with which there were notes, like- 
wise in thy, writing; a copy of which Ienclose, in 
hopes it may be a means, if thou continued it up: 
to a later period, that the first and latter part may 
be put together ; and if it is not yet continued, I 
hope thee will not delay it. Life is uncertain, as 
the preacher tells us; and what will the world say 
if kind, humane and benevolent. Ben. Franklin, 
should leave his friends and the world deprived of 
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so pleasing and profitable a work; a work which 
would be useful and entertaining not only to a 
few, but to millions. The influence writings under 
that class have on the minds of youth is very great, 
and has no where appeared to me so plain,,as.in 
our publie friends’ journals. {It almost insensibly 
leads the youth into the resolution of endeavouring 
to become as good and eminent.as the journalist. 
Should thine, for instance, when published, (and 1 
think it could not fail of it,) lead the youth to equal 
the industry and temperance. of thy early youth, 
what a blessing with that class would. such a work 
be! I. know of no. character living, nor many of 
them put together, who. has so much in his power 
as thyself to promote a greater spirit of mdustry 
and. early attention to business, , frugality, and 
temperance with the American youth. Not that. I 
think the work would have no. other, merit and use 
in the world; far from it; but,the first is of such 
vast sonnei that I know nothing that can 
equal it.” | t 
“The sai letter aad the minutes accom- 

panying it being shewn to a friend, J iy spt walsh from 
him: the spiaistsiee | 


) LETTER FROM MR; BENJAMIN VAUGHAN... 
Paris, January 31, 1783. 

“© MY DEAREST SIR, 
‘“ When I had read over your sheets of shifnites 
of the principal incidents of your life; recovered 
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for you by your Quaker acquaintance ; I told.you 
I would send you a letter expressing my reasons 
why I thought it would be useful to complete and 
publish it as he desired. Various concerns have 
for some time past prevented this letter -being 
written, and I do not know whether it was worth 
any expectation : happening to be at leisure how2 
ever at present, I shall by writing at least interest 
and instruct myself; but as the terms I am inclined 
to use may tend to offend a person of your man- 
ners, I shall only tell you how I would addresy 
any other person, who was as good and as great 
as yourself, but less diffident. I would say to him, 
Sir, I solicit the history of your life from the follow- 
ing motives. 

“ Your history is so remarkable, that i if you ao: 
not give it, somebody else will certainly give it: 
and perhaps so as nearly to do as much harm, as’ 
your own management of the thing might do 
good. | 

“ It will moreover present a table of the intr 
circumstances of your country, which will very 
much tend. to invite to it settlers of virtuous. and 
manly minds. And considering the eagerness with 
which such information is sought by them, and the 
extent of your reputation, I do not know of a more 
efficacious advertisement than your Biography. , 
would give. : 

* All that has happened to you is pee commented 
with the detail of the manners and situation of 4 
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rising people; and in this respect 1 do not think 
that the writings of Cesar and Tacitus can be 
more interesting to a true judge of human nature 
and ‘society... 
eo But these, Sir, are small reasons in my opinion, 
compared with the chance which your life will give 
for the forming of future great men; and in con- 
yanction with your Art of Virtue, (which you de- 
sign to publish) of improving the features of private 
character, and consequently of aiding all happiness 
froth public and domestic. 
-» ©The two works I allude to, Sir, will in parti- 
cular give a noble rule and example of se/f-educa- 
tion. School and other education constantly 
proceed upon false principles, and shew a clumsy 
apparatus pointed at a false mark; but your 
apparatus is simple, and the mark a true one; and 
while parents: and young persons are left destitute 
of other just means of estimating and becoming 
prepared for a reasonable course in life, your dis- 
covery that the thing is in many a man’s se ore 
power, will be invaluable! 

“Influence upon the private character late in 
life, is not’only an influence late in life, but a weak 
influence. It is in youth that we plant our chief 
habits and prejudices ; it is in youth that we take. 
our party as to profession, pursuits, and matrimony. 
Yn youth therefore the turn is given; in youth the 
education even of the next generation is given 5 
youth the private and public character is acini 

VOL. I. H 
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ed; andthe term of life éxtending but fron youth 
to age, life ought to begin well from’ youth; ‘and 
more especially before we wei ‘our ve ‘as to our 
principal objects. . Y .101F aeqqsd 
But your Biography will: not mer aly: teach 
self-education, but the education of @ wise wan ; 
and the wisest man will receive lights, and improve 
his. progress, by seeing detailed’ the conduct: of 
another wise man. And why ate weakermen to 
be deprived of such helps, when we see our race 
has been blundering on in the dark, almost without 
a guide in this particular, frony the furthest trace of 
time? Shew then, Sir, how much is to be done, both 
to sons and fathers ; and invite all wise men to’ be- 
come like yourself; and other men to become wise. 
‘«‘ When we see how cruel statesmen and warriors 
can be to the humble race; and how absurd dis- 
tmguished men can be to their acquaintance; it will 
be instructive to observe the instances multiply of 
pacific acquiescing manners; and to find: how 
compatible it is to be great and domestic ; ieee 
and yet good-humored. | Jae9O8 
“ ‘The little private incidents elt you will hip 
have to relate, will have considerable use, as we 
want above all things, rules of prudence in ordinary 
affairs ; and it will be curious to see how you have 
acted in these.It will be so far a sort of key to 
life, and explain many things that all men ought-to 
have once explained to them, to give them a chance 
of becoming wise by foresight. © 95 
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The nearest thing to having experience of one’s 
own, is to: have other people's affairs brought before 
usoim a shape that is. interesting ;. this is sure to 
happen from your pen. Your aflairs and manage- 
ment will.have an air of simplicity or importance 
that will not fail to strike; and I am convinced 
you. have conducted. them with as much originality 
as if you had been conducting discussions in politics 
or philosophy; and what more worthy of experi- 
ments and. system, (its. importance and its errors 
- considered) than human life! | 

-) “Seme men have been virtuous: blindly, others 
| Linde KR reeNadeed and thier have been 


Ww Billo 5 Bive, lata your idee nsibiibes Pa naduade a 
the same moment -wise, practical, and good: 

..“ Your aceount of yourself (fer, I suppose the 
perallel, Iam drawing for Dr. Franklin, will boid 
not only in point of character but of private history), 
will shew that you are ashamed of no origin; a 
thing the more important, as you prove how little 
necessary all origin is to mee ‘watnte, or 
negnaa 7 ok we oItoorotirekss sh 

» Asmo end Midis coals withoul a means, 
so we shall find, Sir, that even you yourself framed 
a plan by which you became:considerable ; but: at 
the same time we may see that though the event is 
flattering, the means are as simple as wisdom could 
make them; that is, depending tis mature, virtue, 
thought, and habit. 
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« Another thing demonstrated will be the pro- 
priety of every man’s waiting for his time for appear- 
ing upon the stage of the world. Our sensations 
being very much fixed to the moment, we are apt 
to forget that more moments are to follow the first, 
and consequently that man should arrange his con- 
duct so as to suit the whole of a life. Your attribu- 
tion appears to ‘have been applied to your d/e, and 
the passing moments of it have been enlivened with 
content and enjoyment, instead of being tormented 
with foolish impatience or regrets. Such a conduct 
is easy for those who make virtue and themselves 
their standard, and who try to keep themselves in 
countenance by examples of other truly great men, 
of whom patience is so often the characteristic. 

“ Your Quaker correspondent, Sir, (for here 
again I will suppose the subject of my letter re- 
pebeasb lites Dr. Franklin,) praised your frugality, 
diligence, and temperance, which he considered as 
a pattern for all youth: ‘but it is singular that he 
should have forgotten your modesty, and your dis- 
interestedness, without which you never could have 
waited for your advancement, or found your situa- 
tion in the mean time comfortable; which is a 
strong lesson to shew the poverty of glory, and the 
importance of regulating our minds. 

“Tf this correspondent had known the nature 
of your reputation as well as I do, he would have 
said; your former writings and measures would 
secure attention to your —e and Art of 
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Virtue ; and your Biography and Art of Virtue, 
in return, “would | secure attention to them. This 
is: an advantage attendant upon a various character, 
and which brings all that belongs ‘to. it into 
‘greater play ; ; and it is the more useful, as per- 
haps more persons are at a loss for the means 
of i improving their minds and characters, than ) 
they are for the time or the inclination to do it. 

aL But there i is one concluding refleetion, Sir, that 
will shew the use 0 ‘of your life as a mere piece of 
biography. — This style of writing seems a little 
gone out of vogue, and yet it 1s a very useful one ; 
and your specimen of it may be particularly service- 
able, as it will make a subject of comparison with 
the lives of various public cut-throats and intriguers, 
and with absurd monastic self-tor mentors, or vain 
literary triflers. If it encourages more writings of 
the same kind with your own, and induces more 
men to spend lives fit to be written; it will be worth 
all Plutarch’s Lives put together. sale 
“But being tired of figuring to myselfa character 
of which every feature suits only one man in the 
world, without giving him the ait hl it; I om 
‘ sonal aiiaaide to your proper self. 

~ «Tam earnestly desirous then, my dear Sir, that 
you should let the world into the traits of your 
genuine character, as civil broils may otherwise 
tend to disguise or traduce it.  Chnsideting your 
great age, | the caution of your charaeter, and’ your 
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peculiar style of thinking, it is not likely that any 
one besides yourself can be sufficiently master of 
the facts of ei oc, or the intentions ys your 
mind. Vit Bre 

“ Besides all this, the immense aatatheiah of the 
present period, will necessarily turn oar attention 
towards the author of it; and when virtuous prin- 
ciples have been. dteten aaa in it, it will be highly 
important to shew that such have really: ‘influeticed 5 
and, as your own character Will be the ‘piiticipat 
one to receive a. scrutiny, it is proper (even ‘for its 
effects‘upon your vast and rising country; as well 
as upon England and upon Europe), that it should 
stand respectable and eternal. For the furtherarice 
of human happiness, I have always maintained 
that it is necessary to prove that man is not even ~ 
at present a vicious and detestable animal; and 
still more to prove that good management may 
greatly amend him; and it is for much the same 
reason, that I am anxious to see the opmion estab- 
lished, that there are fair characters existing among 
the individuals of the race; for the moment that 
all men, without: exception, shall be’ conceived 
abandoned, good people will cease efforts deemed 
to be hopeless,’ and perhaps think of taking’ their 
share m the scramble of life, or at least of making 
it comfortable principally for themselves. 

“Take then, my dear Sir, this stork "Bos 
speedily into hand: shew yourself good ‘as\ you 
are good, temperate as you are temperate ; and 
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_ above all things, prove yourself as one who from 
your infancy h lave | loved justice, liberty, and ¢on- 
cord, in a way that has made. it natural and. con- 
sistent for you to have acted, as we have seen you 
ach in the last seventeen years of your life. Let 
Englishmen be made not only to respect, but even 
to love you. ‘When they think well of individuals 
i your native country, they will go nearer to think- 
ing well of your country ; and when your country- 
mien see themselves well thought of by Englishmen, 
they will go nearer to thinking well of England. 
Extend your views even further; do not stop at 
those who speak the English tongue, but after hav- 
ing settled ; so many points in nature and politics, 
think of bettering the whole race of men. | 
_ As J have not read any part of the life in ques- 
| tion, but know only the character that lived it, I 
write somewhat at hazard. 1 am. sure however, 
that the life, and the treatise I allude. to (on the 
Art of Virtue), will necessarily fulfil the chief of 
my expectations ; ; and still more so if, you take up 
the measure of suiting these performances to the 
several views above stated. Should. they even 
prove unsuccessful in all that.a sanguine admirer 
of yours hopes from them, you -will at least have 
framed pieces, to interest the human mind; and 
whoever gives a feeling of pleasure that is innocent 
to man, has added. so much .to the fair side of a 
life otherwise too much. darkened by Hens and 
too much injured, by pain. 
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' «Jn the hope therefore that you will listen to the 
prayer addressed to you in this fetter, I beg to sub- 
oe opin - dearest ‘Sir)' &e.&en 

«Bens. VAUGHAN.” 


Continuation of the pep of my LD ie begun, at 
bdssiiekin _ Passy, near Paris, 1784. bl 

_It-is some time since I received. the above a 
ters, -but I have been too busy till now to think of 
complying with the request they conta. It might 
too be much better done if I were at home among 
my papers, which would aid my memory, and 
help to ascertain dates; but my return being un- 
certain, and having just now a little leisure, I will 
endeavour to recollect and write what Ican: if I 
live to get home, it mney there be corrected and im- 
proved, 

Not having any copy bere of peroge 1s lalla 
written, I know not whether an account is given 
of the means I used to establish the Philadelphia 
public library ; which from a small beginning is 
now become so considerable. Though I remem- 
ber to have come down to near the time of that 
transaction, (1730.) I will therefore begin. here 
with an account of it, which may be. struck out if 
found to have been already given." : 


3 Nrmet inet 


? Only a short aceount of the same, having been given at the 
close of the first part of the life, it was howe. advisable not to 
‘suppress this fuller one. LST ae: eR 
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» At the time I established myself m Pennsyl- 
vania, there was not a good booksellers shop in 
any of the colonies to the southward of Boston. 
In New-York and Philadelphia, the printers were 
indéed stationers, but they sold only paper, &e. 
almanacks, ballads, and a few common school- 
books. ‘Those who loved reading were obliged to 
send for their books from England: the members 
of the junto had each a few. We had left the ale- 
house, where we first met, and hired a room to 
hold our club in. I proposed that we should all 
of us bring our books to that room; where they 
would not only be ready to consult in our confer- 
ences, but become a common benefit, each of us 
being at liberty to borrow such as he wished to’ 
read at home. This was accordingly done, and 
. for some time contented us: findmg the advantage 
of this little collection, I proposed to render the 
benefit from the books more common, by com- 
mencing a public subscription library. I drew a 
_ Sketch of the plan and rules that would be neces- 
sary, and got a skilful conveyancer, Mr. Charles 
Brogden, to put the whole in form of articles of 
agreement to be subscribed; by which each sub- 
scriber engaged to pay a certain sum down for the 
first purchase of the books, and an annual con- 
tributionfor increasing them. So few were. the 
readers at that time in Philadelphia, and the majo- 
rity of us so poor, that I was not able with great — 
industry to find more than fifty persons, (mostly 


ia 
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young tradesmen,) willing to»pay down. for this 
purpose forty shillings each, and ten shillings ,per 
annum; with this little fund we began. “The 
books were unported; the -library was open;one. 
day in the week for lending them ‘to the subseri- 
bers, on their promissory notes, to:pay double the 
value if not: duly returned, ‘The institution soon 
manifested its utility ;. was imitated by other towns, 
and in other provinces. The libraries: were aug- 
mented by donations; .reading became. fashion- 
able; and ow people having no. public) amuse- 
ments to divert their attention from study, became 
better acquainted with books; and in «a few years 
were observed by strangers to be better instructed, 
and more intelligent than people of the same rank 
generally are in other countries. 

When we were about to. sign the. phoned 
tioned articles, which were, to. be binding on us, 
our heirs, &c. for fifty years; Mr. Brogden, the 
scrivener, said to us, “ You are young men,, but it 
is scarcely probable that any of you will live to see 
the expiration of the term fixed in the instrument. 
A number of us however are yet) living :,,but the 
instrument was after a few years rendered null, by 
a charter that incorporated and gave. cabbies 
the company. sy iar 

| They ohiieabiinil and plete L aan withsi in 
edintiadl the subscriptions, made me. soon feel, the 
impropriety. of presenting oneself as, the proposer of 
any useful project, that might, be supposed to raise 
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ene’s reputation in’ the smallest degree above that 
of’one’s neighbours, when one has need of their as- 
sistance to accomplish that project. I therefore 
put myself as much as I could out of sight, and 
stated it asa scheme of a munder of friends, who 
had requested'me to go about and propose it) to 
such as they thought lovers of reading. In this 
way my affair went on more smoothly, and T ever 
after practised it on such occasions; and from my 
frequent suecesses can heartily recommend it. "The 
present little sacrifice of your vanity will afterwards. 
be amply repaid. If it remains a while uncertain 
to whom the merit belongs, some one more vain 
than yourself would be encouraged to claim it, and 
then even envy will be disposed to do you justice, 
by plucking those assumed feathers, aaa restoring 
then’ to their right owner. | itt 

’ This library afforded me the means of improve- 
ment by constant study, for which I-set-apart an 
hour or two each day; and thus repaired in some 
degree the loss of the learned education my father 
once intended* for me. Reading was the only — 
amusement I allowed myself I spent no time in 
taverns; games or ‘frolics of any kind; and my in- 
dustry in my business continued as indefatigable 
as it was necessary. I was indebted for my print- 
ing-house ; I hada young family coming on to be 
éducated, and [had two competitors to contend 
with ‘for business, who were established ' in the 
place before me. ° My circumstances however grew 
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daily easier. My original habits of frugality con- 
tinuing, and my father having among his’ instruc- 
tions to me when a boy, frequently repeated ; a pro- 
verb of Solomon, “ Seest thou a man diligent in his 
calling, he shall stand before kings, he shall not stand 
before mean men ;’ 1 thence considered industry a as 
a means of obtaining wealth and distinction, which 4 
encour aged me; though I did not think that I 
should ever literally stand before kings, which how- 

ever has since happened ; for I have stood. before 
five, and even had the honor of sitting down with 
one, (the King of Denmark,) to dinner. 


We have an English proverb that says, | 


“ He that would Bae 
‘¢ Must ask his wife : a 


it was lucky for me that I had one as much dis- 
posed to industry and frugality as myself. _ She 
assisted me cheerfally in my business, folding and 
stitching pamphlets, tending shop, purchasing old 
linen rags for the paper-makers, &c. We kept 1 no 
idle servants, our table was plain and simple, our 
furniture of the cheapest. _ For instance, my | break- 
fast was for a long time bread and milk, (no. tea) 
and [ ate it out of a twopenny earthen porringer, 
with a pewter spoon: but mark how luxury will 
enter families, and make a. progress in spite ¢ of ‘prin- 
ciple; being called one morning. to breakfast, I 
found it in a Chinabowl, with a Spoon. | of silver! 
They had been bought for me, without my know- 
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ledge by my wife, and had cost her the enormous 
sum of three and | twenty shillings; for which she 
3 had no other excuse or apology to make, but that 
she thought 4er husband deserved a silver spoon 
and China bowl as well as any of his neighbours. 
This was the first appearance of plate and china in 
our house, which afterwards, in course of years, as 
our wealth increased, augmented gradually to Re- 
veral hundred pounds i in value. 

“Thad been religiously: educated as a Presby- 
terian ; but though some of the dogmas of that 
persuasion, such as the eternal decrees of God, elec- 
tion, reprobation, &c. appeared to me unintelligible, 
others doubtful ; and I early absented myself from 
the public assemblies of the sect, (Sunday being my 
studying day) I never was without some reli- 
gious principles: I never doubted, for instance, the 
existence of a Deity ; ; that he made the world and 
governed it by his providence ; that the most ac- 
ceptable : service of God was the doing good to man; 
that our souls are immortal; and that all crimes 
will be punished, ‘and virtue rewarded, either here 
or hereafter : : these I esteemed the essentials of 
every religion, and being to be found in all the reli- 
gions we had in our country, I respected them all, 
though with different degrees of respect, as I found 
roene more or less mixed with other articles, which 
without any tendency to inspire, promote, or con- 
firm morality, served principally to divide us, and 
‘make us unfriendly to one ‘another.’ “This respect 
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to all, with an opinion that the worst had some 
good effects, induced me to avoid all. discourse 
that might tend. to lessen. the good opinion another 
might have of his, own religion ; and as. our pro- 
vince increased in people, and new places of wor: 
ship. were continually wanted, and generally erected 
by voluntary contribution, my mite for such pur- 
pose, whatever might. be Be sect, was never re- 
fused. ; 
Though I seldom attetided any a aaa wofthin, 
1 had still an, opinion of its propriety, and of its 
utility when rightly conducted, and L regularly 
paid my annual subscription for the support of the 
only Presbyterian minister or meeting we had in 
Philadelphia. He used to visit me sometimes as a 
friend, and admonish me to attend his administra- 
tions ; and I was now and then prevailed on to do 
so; once for five Sundays. successively. Had he 
bie in. my opinion a good preacher, perhaps I 
might have continued, notwithstanding the occa- 
sion I had for the Sunday’s leisure in my course of 
study: but his discourses were chiefly either po- 
lemic arguments, or explications of the peculiar 
doctrines of our sect, and were all to me very dry, 
uninteresting, and unedifying; since not a single 
moral principle was inculcated or enforced ; 
their aim seeming to be rather to make us. Presby- 
terians than good citizens. At length he took for 
his text that verse of the 4th chapter to the Philip- 
pians, “ Finally brethren, whatsoever things are 
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true, honest, just, pure, lovely, or of goold report, if 
there be any virtue, or ani y praise, think on these 
things” And I imagined ina sermon on such’ a 
text, we could not miss of having some morality. 
But hé confined himself to five points only as 
meant by the apostle ; viz.: Keeping holy the Sab- 
bath Day. 2. Beg diligent in reading the holy 
scriptures. 3. Attending duly the public worship. 
4, Seige of the Sacrament. 5. Paying a due 
* yespect to God’s ministers. These might be all 
good things ; but as they were not the kind of good 
things that I expected from that text, I despaired 
of ever meeting with them from any other, was dis- 
gusted, and attended his preaching no more. IT 
had some years before composed a little liturgy, 
or form of prayer, for my own private use, (ia 
1728,) entitled, Articles of Belief and Acts. of Reli- 
gion.’ J returned to the use of this, and went ne 
more to the public assemblies. My conduct might 
be blamieable, but I leave it without attempting 
farther to excuse it : my present purpose being to. 
relate facts, and not to make apologies for them. 
“Tt was about this: time I conceived the botd aired 
arduous project of arriving at morad perfection; 1 
wished to live without committing any fault at any 
time; and to conquer all that either natural inclina- 
tion, custom’ or company, might lead me into. As 
I knew, or thought I knew what was right and 


* See Papers on MisceHancous Subjects, in continuation of 
these Memoirs. 
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wrong, I did not see why I might not always do 
the one and avoid the other. But I soon found 1 
had undertaken a task of more ‘difficulty than i 
had imagined: while my attention was taken, up, 
and care employed in guarding against one fault, 
I was often surprised by another : habit took | the 
advantage of inattention; inclination | was some- 
times too strong for reason. I concluded at length 
that the mere speculative conviction, that it was ¢ our 
interest to be completely virtuous, w was not ‘sufi 
cient to prevent our slipping; and that the con- 
trary habits must be OR and good ones 
acquired and established, before we can have any 
dependance on a steady uniform rectitude of con- 
duct. For this purpose I therefore. tried the fol- 
lowing method. 

In the various enumerations of ae moral virtues 
T had met with in my reading, I found ‘the cata- 
logue more or less numerous, as differ ent writers 
included more or fewer ideas. under. the same 
name. Temperance, for example, was by. some 
confined to eating and drinking; while by others | 
it was extended to mean the moderating every 
other pleasure, appetite, inclination or passion, 
bodily or mental, even to our avarice and.ambition. 
I proposed to myself, for the sake of clearness, to. 
use rather more names, with fewer ideas annexed 
to each, than a few names with more ideas; - and I 
included under thirteen names of virtues, all. that... 
at that time occurred to me as necessary or de- 
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sirable ; ; and annexed to each a shart precept, 
which fully expressed the extent I gave to its 
meaning. __ j 

_ These names of virtues, with their precepts, 
were ; . 

i. TEMPERANCE. — Eat not to dulncaes 
| ne not to elevation. 

2. SILENCE.—Speak not hang aiak may bene- 
fit we or yourself: avoid trifling conversation. 

3. ORDER.—Let all your things have their 
places : let each part of your business have its 
time. | “a 
4. RESOLUTION.—Resolve to perform what 
you ought ; perform without fail what you resolve. 

5. FRUGALITY.—Make no expence but to 
do good to others or yourself; i. e. Waste nothing. 

6. INDUSTRY.—Lose no time; be always 
employed in something useful; cut off all unne- 
sonore actions. 

7. SINCERITY. — Use no hurtful deceit ; 
think innocently and justly; and if you iain 
speak accordingly. 

8. JUSTICE.—Wrong none by doing injuries, 
or omitting the benefits that are your duty. 

9. MODERATION. — Avoid extremes:  for- 
bear resenting injuries so much as you think they 
deserve. | 

10. CLEANLINESS.—Tolerate no uncleanli- 
ness in body, clothes, or habitation. 

VOL. I. I 
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11. TRANQUILLITY.—Be not disturbed at 


trifles, or at accidents common or unavoidable. — 

12. CHASTITY.—Rarely use venery, but for 
health or offspring ;/ never to dulness or weakness, 
or the injury of your own or another's ng or 
‘reputation. | 

13. HUMILITY.—Imitate Jesus and aoabeiae. 

My intention being to acquire the habitude of all 
these virtues, I judged it would be well not to 
distract my attention by attempting the whole at 
once, but to fix it on one of them ata time; and 
when I should be master of that, then to proceed 
to another; and so on till I should have gone 
through the thirteen. And as the previous acqui- 
sition of some, might facilitate the acquisition of 
certain others, I arranged them with that view as 
they stand above. Temperance first, as it tends to 
procure that coolness and clearness of head, which 
is so necessary where constant vigilance was to be 
kept up, and a guard maintained against ‘the un- 
remitting attraction of ancient habits and the force 
of perpetual temptations. This being acquired 
and established, Silence would be more easy; and 
my desire being to gain knowledge ‘at the same 
time that I improved in virtue; and considering 
that in conversation it was obtained rather by the 
use of the ear than of the tongue, and therefore 
‘wishing to break a habit I was getting into of 
prattling, punning, and jesting, (which only made 
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me acceptable. to trifling company). 1 gave Silence 
the second place. This. and the next, Order, I 
expected would allow me more time for attending 
to my project and my studies. Resolution once 
become. habitual, would keep me firm in my en- 
deavors to obtain all the subsequent virtues; Fru- 
gality and Industry relieving me from my remain- 
ing debt and producing affluence and. mdepen- 
dence, would make more easy the practice of Sin- 
cerity and Justice, &c. &c. Conceiving then, that 
agreeably to the advice of Pythagoras in his 
Golden Verses, daily examination would be neces- 
sary; I contrived the following method for con- 
ducting that examination. 

I made a little book in which I allotted a page 
for each of the virtues. I ruled each page with 
red ink, so as to have seven columns, one for each 
_ day of the week, marking each column with a letter 
for the day. I crossed these columns with thirteen 
red lines, marking the beginning of each line with 
the first letter of one of the virtues; on which line, 
and in its proper column, I might mark by a little 
_ black spot, every fault f found upon examination 
to have been committed respecting that. virtue, 
upon that day.” 

* This little book is dated, Sunday 1st co 1733, and is in 
the Editor’s possession. 
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FORM OF THE PAGES. 


nasi 
é: | ‘TEMPERANCE. 
Eat not. to, dulness : drink not to elevation. 


I determined to give a week’s strict attention to 
each of the virtues successively. Thus, in the first 
week, my great ¢ cuard was to avoid every the least 
offence against, Temperance ; leaving the other vir- 
tues to their ordinary chance, only marking every — 
evening the faults of the day. Thus, if in the first 
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week I could keep my first line marked T. clear of 
spots, I supposed the habit of that virtue so much 
strengthened, and its opposite weakened, that I 
might venture extending my attention to include 
the next; and for the following week keep both 
lines clear of spots. Proceeding thus to the last, I 
could get through a course ‘complete in thirteen 
weeks, and four coutses in a year. And like him 
who having a garden to Weed) does not attempt to 
eradicate all the bad herbs at- once, (which would 
exceed his each and his strength ,) but works on 
one of the,’ heds at a time, and having accomplished 
the first, proceeds toa second; so I should have 
(I hoped) the. encouraging pleasure, of seeing on 
my pages the progress made in virtue, by clearing 
successively my lines of their spots ; till in the end, 
by a number of courses, I should- be happy in 
viewing a clean book, after a thirteen weeks’ daily 
examination. — | 

This my little book had ior its motto, vn lines 
from Addison's Gato: = “ | | 


ie Here will iL hold :- +m there’ s.a Power sp US, 

C And that there is, all Nature cries aloud 

Through all her works,) He must delight in Virtue ; 

And that which he delights in must be happy.” 
Another from Cicero, 


« 0 Vita ‘Philosophia Dux! O Virtutum A er | 
expultrirque vitiorum! Unus Dies bene, et ex preceptis tuis 
| actus, pil es immortalitati est anteponendus,” | 


Ly 
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Another from the Proverbs of Solomon, speak~ 
ing of wisdom or virtue : | 


“¢ Length of days ts in her right hand, and in her left hand 
riches and honor. ie ways are ways of pleasantness, and 
all her paths are peace.” 

And conceiving God to be the fountain of wis- 
dom, I thought it right and necessary to solicit his 
assistance for obtaining it; to this end I formed 
the following little prayer, ital was prefixed to 
my tables of examination, for daily use. 

“< O powerful goodness! bount iful father! merciful guide! 
Increase in me that wisdom which discovers my éruest interest. 
Strengthen my resolution to perform what that wisdom dic- 
tates. Accept my hind offices to thy other children, as the 
only return in my power for thy continual favors to me.” 
“-T-used also sometimes ‘a’ little prayer which Li 
took from ‘Thomson’s Poems, viz. 

‘© Father of light and life, thou God supreme r 
O teach me what is good; teach me thyself! 
Save me from folly, vanity, and vice, 
rom every low pursuit ; and fill my soul 
With knowledge, conscious peace, and virtue pure ; 
Sacred, substantial, never-fading bliss !” 

The precept of Order requiring that every part 
of my business should have its allotted time, one page 
in my little book contained the following scheme 


of employment for the twenty-four hours of a natu- 
ral day. 
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SCHEME. 
si Bg Hours. 
_ .Mornine. © Rise, wash, and address 
_ The Question. What good 6 ff Powerfui Goodness! con- 
shall I do this day? trive day’s business, and take 


7 {the resolution of the day ; 
prosecute the present study, 


me : and breakfast. 
9 
“ Work. 
li 
12 Read or look over my 
- Noon. | Aik 
nad | I accounts and dine. 
| g 
. RS 
AYTERNOON. ‘ Work. 
‘1 5 | 
| EVENING. 6> Put things in their places. 
The Question. What } 7( Supper. Music or diver- 
good have I done to- } 8{ sion, or conversation. Ex- 
day? . Q J amination of the day. 
10 ; 
11 
12 
NiGHT. . j Sleep 
. 2 
3 
4 


I entered upon the execution of this plan for 
self-examination, and continued it with occasional 
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intermissions for some time: I ‘was’ surprized ‘to 
find myself so much “fuller “of faults than I had 
imagined; but’ Thad the’ satisfaction” of ‘seeing 
them diminish. "To ‘avoid the trouble of renewing 
now and then my little book, which, by scraping 
out the marks on the paper of old faults to make 
room for new ones in a new course, became full of 
holes, I transformed my tables’ and precepts to” 
the ivory leaves of a memorandum book,’ on which 
the lines were drawn with red ink, that made a du- 
rable stain ; and on those lines I marked my faults 
with a black-lead pencil; which marks I could 
easily wipe out with a wet spunge. After a while 
I went through one course only in a year; and 
afterwards only one in several years; till at length 
I omitted them entirely, being employed in voyages 
and business abroad, with a multiplicity of affairs, 
that interfered; but I always carried my little 
book with me. My scheme of Order gave me the 
most trouble; and I found that though it might be 
practicable where a man’s business was such as to 
leave him the disposition of his time, that of a jour- 
neyman printer for instance, it was not possible to 
be exactly observed by a master, who must mix 
with the world, and often receive people of business 
at their own hours. Order too, with regard to 
places for things, papers, &c. I found extremely 
difficult to acquire. I had not been early accus- 


~ ® This also is in the possession of the Editor. °"" 


r 
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tomed to method,,and having an exceedingly good 
memory, | was not-so sensible of the inconvenience 
attending want. of method. This:article therefore 
cost me,much painful attention, and my faults m it, 
vexed.me so much, and, I made so little progress in 
amendment, and had. such frequent relapses, that 
Iwas, almost ready to give up the attempt, and 
content, myself with a, faulty character in that 
respect... Like the man who in buying an axe of 
a smith my neighbour, desired to have the whole 
of its. surface as bright as the edge: the smith con- 
sented to grind it bright for him if he would turn 
the wheel: he turned while the smith pressed the 
broad face.of the axe hard and heavily on the stone, 
which made the turning of it very fatiguing. The 
man came.every now and then from the wheel to 
see how the, work went on; and at length would 
take his. axe as it was, without further grinding. 
No, said the smith, turn on, turn on, we shall have 
it bright by and by; as yet ‘tis only speckled. 
Yes, said the man, but “ Z think I tke a speckled 
ave best.” And I believe this may have, been the 
case with many, who, having for want of some 
such means as I employed found the_ difficulty of 
obtaining good and breaking bad habits in other 
points of vice and yirtue, have given up the strug- 
ele, and concluded that “a speckled axe is best.” 
For something, that pretended to be reason, was 
every now and, then suggesting to me, that such 
extreme nicety as, 1 exacted of myself might be a 
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kind of foppery in morals, which, if it were known, 
would make me ridiculous ; that a perfect charac- 
ter might be attended with the inconvenience of 
being envied and hated; and that a benevolent 
man should allow a few faults in himself, to keep 
his friends in countenance. In truth I found my- 
self incorrigible with respect to Order ; and now I 
am grown old, and my memory bad, I feel very 
sensibly the want of it. But on the whole, though 
I never arrived at the perfection I had been so 
ambitious of obtaining, but fell far short of it, yet I 
was, by the endeavor, a better and a happier man 
than I otherwise should have been, if [ had not 
attempted it; as those who aim at perfect writing 
by imitating the engraved copies, though they 
never reach the wished-for excellence of those 
copies, their hand is mended by the endeavour, 
and is tolerable while it continues fair and _ le- 
erble. it a a 
It may be well my posterity should be informed, 
that to this little artifice, with the blessing of God, 
their ancestor owed the constant felicity of his life 
down to his 79th year, in which this is written. 
What reverses may attend the remainder is in the 
hand of Providence: but if they arrive, the reflec- 
tion on past happiness enjoyed, ought to help his 
bearing them with more resignation. To Zem- 
perance he ascribes his long-continued health, and 
what is still left to him of a good constitution. To 
“Industry and Frugality, the early easiness of his 
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circumstances and acquisition of his fortune, with 
all that knowledge that enabled him to be an 
useful citizen and obtained for him some degree of 
reputation among the learned. To Sincerity and 
Justice, the confidence of his country, and the 
honorable employs it conferred upon him : and to 
the joint influence of the whole mass of the virtues, 
even in the imperfect state he was able to acquire 
them, all that evenness of temper and that cheer- 
fulness in conversation which makes his company 
still sought for, and agreeable even to his young 
‘acquaintance. I hope, therefore, that some of my 
descendants may follow the example and reap the 
benefit. 

~ Jt will be remarked that, though my scheme was 
not wholly without religion, there was in it no mark 
of any of the distinguishing tenets of any parti- 
cular sect; I had purposely avoided them; for 
being fully persuaded of the utility and excellency 
of my method, and that it might be serviceable to 
people in all religions, and intending some time or 
other to publish it, I would not have any thing in 
it that should prejudice any one, of any sect, 
against it. I proposed writing a little comment on 
each virtue, in which [ would have shewn the 
advantages of possessing it, and the mischiefs at- 
tending its opposite vice; I should have called my 
book Tue Art or Virtue, because it would have 
shewn the means and manner of obtaining virtue, 
which would have distinguished it from the mere- 
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exhortation to be good, that does not mstruct and 
indicate the means; but is like the apostle’s man 
of verbal charity, who without shewing to the 
naked and hungry, how or where they might get 
clothes or victuals, only exhorted them to be fed. 
and clothed. James II. 15, 16. | 

But it so happened that my intention of writing 
and publishing this comment was never fulfilled. 
I had indeed, from time to time, put down short 
hints of the sentiments, reasonings, &c. to be made 
use of in it; some of which I have still by me: 
but the necessary close attention to private busi-— 
néss, in the earlier part of life, and public busi- 
ness’ since, have occasioned my postponing it. 
For it being connected in my mind with a great 
and extensive project, that required the whole man~ 
to execute, and which an unforeseen succession of | 
employs prevented my attending to, it has hitherto 
remained unfinished. 

In this piece it was my design to ssestadl and 
enforce this doctrine, that vicious actions are not 
hurtful because they are forbidden, but forbidden’ 
because they are hurtful ; the nature of man alone , 
considered: that it was therefore every one’s inte-- 
rest to be virtuous, who wished to be happy even 
in this world: and I should from this circumstance © 
(there being always in the world a number of rich” 
merchants, nobility, states and princes, who have~ 
need of honest instruments for the management of” 
their affairs, and such being so rare,) have ended: ” 


; 
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vored to convince young persons, that no qualities. 
are so likely to make a poor man’s fortune, as.those 
of probity and integrity. ban 
. My list of virtues contained at fart but ‘ciliate 
but a quaker friend having, kindly informed me 
that I was generally thought proud ; that my pride 
shewed itself frequently in conversation; that I 
was not content with being in the right when dis- 
‘cussing any, point, but was overbearing, and rather 
insolent, (of which he convinced me by mention- 
ing several instances); I determined to endeavor 
to cure myself, if I could, of this vice or folly 
among the rest; and I added Humility to my list, 
giving an extensive meaning to the word. I cannot 
boast of much success in acquiring the reality of 
this virtue, but I had a good deal with regard. to 
the appearance of it. I made it a rule to forbear 
all direct contr sdizdon to the sentiments of others, 
and all positive assertion of my own. I even 
forbid myself, agreeably to the old laws of our ’ 
JunTOo, the use of every word or expression in the 
language that imported a fixed opinion; such as 
certainly, undoubtedly, &c. and 1 adopted instead 
of them, I conceive, I apprehend, or I imagine, a 
thing to be so, or so; or it so appears to me at pre- 
sent. .When another asserted something that I. 
thought an error, 1 denied myself the pleasure of 
contradicting him abruptly, and of shewing imme- 
diately some absurdity i in his proposition; and in 
answering [| began by observing, that in certain 
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‘cases or circumstances, his opinion would be right, 
but in the present case there appeared or seemed to 
me some difference, &c. I soon found the advan- 
tage of this change in my manners; the conver- 
sations I engaged in went on more pleasantly. 
The modest way in which I proposed my opinions, 
procured them a readier reception and less contra- 
diction ; Thad less mortification when I was found 
to be in the wrong, and I more easily prevailed 
with others to give up their mistakes and join with 
me when I happened to be in the right. — And this 
mode, which I at first put on with some violence 
to natural inclination, became at length easy, and 
so habitual to me, that perhaps for the last fifty years 
‘no one has ever heard a dogmatical expression 
escape me. And to this habit (after my character 
‘of integrity) 1 think it principally owing that I 
had early so much weight with my fellow-citizens, 
‘when I proposed new institutions or alterations in 
the old; and so much influence in public councils, | 
when I became ’a member: for I was but a bad 
speaker, never eloquent, subject to much hesitation 
‘in my choice of words, hardly correct in language, 
and yet f generally carried my point. Rees 
In reality there is perhaps no one of our natural 
passions so hard to subdue, as Pride; disguise it, 
struggle with it, stifle it, mortify it as ranch as one 
pleases, it is still alive, and will every now and 
then peep out and show itself; you will see it, per- 
haps, often in this history. For even if I could 
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conceive that I had completely overcome it, L should 
probably be proud of my humility. 
* [Here concludes what was writien at — near 
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MEMORANDUM. 


bok am now about to write at home (Philadelphia), 

sions ust 1788, but cannot have the help expected from 
my papers, many of them being lost in the war. I 
have however found the following :— dttey 

- Having mentioned a great and extensive Bdiact 

which I had conceived, it seems proper that some 
account should be here given of that project and 
its object. Its first rise in my mind appears in 
the above-mentioned little paper, accidentally pre- 
served, viz. , 
- OBSERVATIONS on my reading hinieliyg in hibrary 
May 9, 1731. , 

« That the great affairs of the world, the wars, re- 
-volutions, &c. are carried on and effected by parties. 
. “That the view of these parties is their present 
general interest, or what they take to be such. 

“That the different views of these different ul 
ties occasion ‘all confusion. 

. That while a party is carrying on a general 
design, each man has his sgucidaans private interest 
in view. 

.. “That as soon as a party has gained its zoneril 
‘point, each member becomes intent upon his par- 
acular interest ; which, thwarting others, breaks 
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that sels into divisions): head occasions More con- 
fusion. DEST . 1 

«That few.in public affairs,act from a mere view 
of the good of their country, whatever they may 
pretend ;.and though their actings bring real good 
to their country, yet men primarily considered that 
their own and their country’s interest were united, 
and so did not act from a principle of benevolence. 

“That fewer still, in public affairs, act with a 
view to the. good of mankind. 

“ There seems to. me at present to. be man oc- 
casion for raising an United Party for Virtue, by 
forming the virtuous and good men of all nations 
into a regular body, to be governed by suitable 
good and wise rules, which good and wise men 
may probably be more unanimous in their obe- 
dience to, than common focanesis are to common 
laws. riay 
eo Sh ab present think, that ilteaadl amniad thie 
aright, and is well qualified, cannot fail of ee 
God, and anne with success. B: - 


Dataiciies this. ocasuall im my siete as. te hid 
apehibin iets hereafter, when my circumstances 
should afford. me the necessary leisure, I put 
down from time to time, on pieces of paper, such. 
thoughts as occurred to me respecting it. Most of 
these are lost, but I find. one: purporting» to be: 
the substance of an intended creed, containing as: 
I thought the essentials of every known religion, 
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and being free of every thing that might shock 
the professors of any relision!'° It is ‘expressed 
‘in these words; viz. cisggenade 
go That there is one’God who madeall things. 

oift That he governs the world by his providence. 

«That he ought ito be wor — by ee 
i cadaihdbcecingicieg CE NAOS 

of Butthat the most #acvepable service 0 Gor, is 

deintreond tooman.) $ wo 

* That the soul is’ teingqoniakit low ot dbs 

* And that God wilh eltolaty reward virtue and 

punish vice, either here or hereafter.” 

ye “My ideas at that time were, that the sect should 
be begun.and spread at first, among young and 
single men only'; that each person to ‘be initiated 
should-not only declare his assent to ‘such creed, 
but should have exercised himself with the thirteen 
weeks examination and practice of the virtues, as 
in the before-mentioned model ; that the existence 
of such a-society: should ‘be’ kept ‘a secret, till it 
was’ become considerable, ‘to prevent ‘solicitations 
_ for the admission°of) improper persons; but that 
the members should, each of them, search among 
his ‘acquaintance’ for’ mgenious,' well -disposed 
youths;to whom, with°prudent caution, the scheme 
should be graduallyccommunicated. ‘That the 
members shouldengage'to afford their advice, ‘as- 
sistance, and support to each other in promoting 
one another's interest, business, and advancement 
inslife that» for: paoueraue we: —”* ‘be sina 

MOTT: mwoid Yi siiiseeS SIN IEUOR! 4 
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HE SOCIETY OF ‘THE FREE) AND EASY. Free,/as 
being, by the general’ practice’and habits ‘of! the 
virtues, free from the dominion of vice; and parti- 
cularly by the practice of industry and frugality, 
free from debt, which exposes’a man to constraint, 
and a species of slavery to his creditors.) (6"" 
This is as: much as I'can now’ recollect sof ‘the 
project; except that Ticommunicated itn part: ‘to 
two young men, who adopted it ;with some: enthu- 
siasm: but my then narrow ‘circumstances; and 
the necessity I was under of sticking close toomy 
business, occasioned’ my postponing the: further 
prosecution of it at that time; and my multifarious 
occupations, public and private; induced: me ‘to 
continue postponing, so that it has been omitted, 
till I have no longer strength or activity left: sufti- 
cient for such an enterprize.’ Though-T amistilbof 
opinion it was a practicable scheme, and might 
have been very useful, by forming: a: great number 
of good: citizens: and Towas/ not discouraged) by 
the seeming magnitude of the undertaking; as 1 
have always thought that one man of -tolerable 
abilities, may work great changes, and accomplish 
ereat affairs: among mankind, if he: first forms a 
cood plan; and cutting» off all) amusements ‘or 
other employments that would divert-his' attention, 
makes the execution of | that: same‘ plan ye § 
_ ‘and: business.°0 fa soish 6 20 melt 
In 1732, TD first published Pn AS sll 
the nume of Richard Saunders ; it was ‘continued 
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-yomé about twenty-five, years,, and ,commonty 
«ailed -Peor Richard's Almanack. 1.endeavored 
to-make it. both entertaining, ‘and, useful, and it 
accordingly, came, to be in. such demand. that I 
reaped. considerable. profit, from. it ;, vending .an- 
nually near ten thousand.,, And:ebserving that it 
was generally read, (scarce any neighborhood in 
the province being without.it,) 1 considered it as.a 
proper vehicle for conveying instruction among the 
commen people, who bought scarcely any other 
books... I therefore filled all the little spaces that 
occuired between the remarkable days in the Ca- 
dendar, with proverbial sentences, chiefly such as 
anculcated, mdustry and frugality, as the means of 
‘procuring wealth, ‘and. thereby securing virtue ; it 
-being more difficult fora man in want to act always 
‘honestly, as.(to usé here-one of those proverbs) “it 
as hard for an-empty sack to stand upright.” These 
proverbs, which contamed the wisdom. of many 
ages, and nations, I-assembled and formed isto a 
‘connected: discourse prefixed to: the Almanack, of 
1757, as the harangue of a wise old man to the 
people attending an auction : the bringing all these 
‘scattered counsels thus into:a focus, enabled them 
‘to make greater impression. The piece being 
universally approved, was) copied. in all the news- 
papers of the American Continent, reprinted: in 
Britain on a large sheet of paper to be stuck up in 
‘houses two translations were made of it in France, 
- ‘@ndigreat numbers bought’ by the clergy and gen- 
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try, to distribute gratis among their poor parish- 
ioners and tenants. In Pennsylvania, as it dis- 
couraged useless expense in foreign superfluities, 
some thought it had its share of influence in pro- 
_ ducing that growing plenty of money which was 
observable for several years after its publication.” | 

I considered my newspaper also as another 
means of communicating instruction, and im that 
view frequently reprinted in it extracts from the 
Spectator, and other moral writers ; and sometimes 
published little pieces of mine own which had been 
first composed for reading in our Junto. Of these 
are a Socratic dialogue tending to prove, that what- 
ever might be his parts and abilities, a vicious man 
could not properly be called a man of sense; and 
a discourse on self-denial, showing that virtue was 
not secure till its practice became a habitude, and 
was free from the opposition of contrary inclina- 
tions : ‘these may be found ih the papers about the 
beginning of 1735. In the conduct of my news- 
paper, I carefully excluded all libelling and per- 
sonal abuse, which ‘is of late years become so dis- 
graceful to our country. 'Whenever I was solicited 
to insert any thing of that kind, and the writers 
pleaded (as they generally did) the liberty of the 
press; and that a newspaper was like a stage- 
‘coach, in which any one ‘who ‘would pay had a 
night to'a a place’ ~via l answer a that, T would 


19 TRA 


.* This piece will be found in the Seon of Dr. hi ienes 
Miscellaneous Writings» 1 
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print the piece separately if desired, and the author 
might, have as many copies as he pleased to distri- 
bute himself ; but that I would not take upon me 
to spread his detraction ; and that having contract- 
ed with my subscribers to furnish them with ‘what 
might be either useful or entertaining, I could not 
fill their papers with private altercation in which 
they had no concern, without doing them manifest 
injustice. Now, many of our printers make no 
scruple of gratifying the malice of individuals, by 
false accusations of the fairest characters among 
eurselyes, augmenting animosity even to the pro: 
ducing of duels; and are moreover so mdiscreet 
as to print scurrilous reflections on the government 
of neighbouring states, and even on the conduct of 
eur best national allies, which may be attended 
with the most pernicious consequences. © These 
things I mention as a caution to young printers, 
and that they may be encouraged not to pollute 
the presses, and disgrace their profession by such 
infamous practices, but refuse steadily; as they 
may see by my example, that such a course of 
conduct will not. on the whole be i injurious to their 
interests. 

In 1733, Isent one oft my journeymen to basing: 
town, South Carolina, where a, printer was wanting, 
I furnished him with a press and letters, on ,an 
agreement « of partnership, by which I was to re- 
ceive one-third of the profits of the business, paying 
one-third of the expense. He was a man of learn- 
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ing, but ignorant in matters of account; and though 
he sometimes made me retnittances)' I could get no 
account from him, nor ‘any Satisfactory ‘state ‘of our 
partnership while’ he lived. “On his ‘decease’ the 
business “was continued by his widow, who’ being 
born and bred in’ Holland, where (as V have been 
informed) the knowledge of acéounts makes a! part 
‘of female education ; she not only sent me asiclear 
a statement as She could find ‘of the transactions 
past, but continued to account) with the greatest 
regularity and exactness every quarterafterwards ; 
and managed the business with such’ success; ‘that 
she not only reputably brought:upoa family of chil- 
dren, but at the expiration of thé term, °was able to 
‘purchase of me the printing-house, and establish 
her son in it. I mention this affair chiefly for the 
sake of recommending that branch of education for 
our young women, as likely! tobe of more use:to 
them and ‘their children, in case of widowhood, 
than either music: or dancing ; by preserving them 
from losses by imposition of crafty men, and. ena- 
bling them to continue, perhaps, a profitable mer- 
cantile house, with established correspondence, till 
a son is grown up fit to undertake and goon with 
“it; to the lasting: slabs and puta of the 
“fang. BOF 202 6 dose cond breed ware 

~ About the’ year 1734, there acho among usra 

a young” Pyésbyterian’ preacher, named Hemphill, 
‘whe delivered with a good \voice, and apparently 
‘extempore, most excellent discourses; which dréw 
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together, considerable numbers of different persua- 
- gions, who joined in. admiring them, . Among. the 
rest) I became, one of his constant hearers, bis ser- 
mons pleasing me, as they. had little of the dogma- 
ticali kind, but)inculcated strongly the practice of 
-wirtiie, ori what inthe religious style are called ood 
works. ‘Those however of our congregation who 
considered ‘themselves, as orthodox Presbyterians, 
alisapproved his doctrine, and were jomed by most 
‘of the old: ministers, who arraigned him of hetero- 
doxy *before-the synod, in order to have him 
silenced... I became his-zealous partisan, and con- 
tributed ‘all .I could) to, raise | a party in his favor, 
and, combated, for him awhile with some hopes of 
success: >There was.much scribbling pro and con 
‘upon’ the oecasion ; and . finding that though an 
‘elegant preacher, he was but a poor writer, I wrote 
for him two or three pamphlets, .and, a piece in the 
Gazette of. April,.1735... Those pamphlets, ass 
‘generally: the, case. with, controversial, writings, 
_-though eagerly read, at the time, .were soon out of 
-yogue,/ and. I question, Wher a nel copy of 
ahem nowexists,- , ia a 
\vDuring the contest, an seiko ey occurrence burt 
his’ cause exceedingly. :; One, of our adversaries 
having heard him preach a sermon that was much 
cadmired, thought he had :somewhere, read the ser- 
-mombefore, > or at least)a part.of it; On searching 
vhe found that part: quoted: at:length,in,one of the 
British Reviews, :from, a discourse of Dr. Foster's. 
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This detection gave many: of our ‘party disgust, 3 | 
_who accordingly abandoned his cause, and coceacd | 
sioned our more speedy discomfiture inthe synodro 
I stuck by him, however; ‘I rather approved his 
giving us good sérmons composed. by others, thans! 
bad onés of his own manufacture; though «thes 
latter was’ the practice of our common’ teachers, | 
He afterwards. acknowledged to me: that nene’of 
those he preached were his own; adding, ‘that hiss 
memory was such as enabled him: to retain and°’ | 
repeat any sermon after once reading only. One — 
our defeat’ he left us in search elsewhere of better: 
fortune, and I quitted the congregation, never | 
attending it after ; though 1 continued many years @ 
my subscription for the support of its ministers: © 05 _ 
Thad begun in 1733-to study languages: I soon” 
made myself so much a master of the French, as 
to be able to read the books in that language with 
ease: I then undertook the Italians’ An acquaint+* 
, ance who Was also learning it, used often to tempt 
me to play chess with him.” Finding'this took up)” 
too much of the time I had to spare for study; © 
I at length refused to play ‘any more) unless ‘on! 
this condition, that the victorin évery came should” 
have a right to impose a task, éither of parts of the” 
grammar to be got by heart, or in translations, &eu 
which task the vanquished: was to perform upon™ 
honor before our next meeting. As swe! played: 
pretty equally, we thus beat one another inte that’: 
language. ‘I afterwards; with’ a little painstaking” 


co 
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acquired. as much of the Spanish as.to read their 
books-also. Lhave already mentioned that I, had 


onky one year’s instruction in.a Latin: school, and 
that when very young, after which I neglected that . 


language entirely... But when I had attained an 


acquaintance with the French, Italian, and Spanish, 


I was surprised to find on looking over a Latin | 


Testament, that I understood more of that lan- 


guage than I had imagined ; which encouraged me 
to'apply myself again to the study of it, and I met | 


with the more success, as those preceding lay- 


guages had greatly smoothed my way. From these 


circumstances I have thought there is some incon- 


sistency in our common mode of teaching lan- 


guages. We are told that it is proper to begin firat.. 


with the Latin, and having acquired that, it will be 
more easy to attain those modern languages which 
are derived from it: and yet. we do not begin with 


the Greek, in order more easily to acquire the. 
Latin. It is true that if we can clamber and get. 
to the top of a staircaise without. using the steps, 
we shall more easily gain them in descending ;_ but. 


certainly if we begin with the lowest, we shall with 
more ease ascend to the top; and I would there- 
fore ofier it to the consideration of those who super- 


intend the education of our youth, whether since. 


many of those who begin with the Latin, quit the 


same after spending some years without havingmade — 


any great proficiency, and what they have learned 


becomes almost useless, 20 that their time has been 
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lost ; it would) not have been, better | to haye,begun 
with: the» Frenchy {proceeding;to the Italian..and 
Latin. “For though) after, spending the same time 
they should quit the'stady of languages and never 
atrive ‘at ‘the: Latin, they, would, however ,haye 
acquired ‘another: tongue) or. two, that,,beimg ,in 
modern use, might’ be serviceable to them in, com- 
~ mon life. | 

» After ten years’ absence from Boston, sind hav- 
ing become easy 'm my circumstances, I made a 
journey thither to visit my relations; which I could 
not sooner afford. Inreturning [called at, New- 
Port to see: my brother James, then settled there 
with his) printing-house > our former, differences - 
were ‘forgotten, and our meeting was very cordial 
and affectionate: he was, fast, declining in, health, 
and requested of me. that in, case of, his death, 
which he apprehended not far, distant, I would 
take-home hisson, then but ten years of age, and 
bring him up to the printing-business.,. This. Lac- 
cordingly performed, sending him a. few. years to 
school before f) took him. into the» office.) His 
mother carried) on the business till he was, grown 
up; when ‘I assisted him with an-assortment: of 
new> types;: thosey of -his father bemg:in. a manner 
sworn out, 9) /Thus eit) was that. made my,brother 
ample amends)for the. service I shad Hepairest) him 
of byvleammg-hinisorbarkyts to aicomiese Levante: 
iefdn b736;d lost. one. of my sons, a;fine, boy, of 
»four'years»old, by the small pox, taken in the com- 
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fonway." Tloae regretted him bitterlyyand still 
peoret that [ had not given it tohiny by inoculation: 
This I mention for the sake of sparents whovomit 
that operation; on the supposition that they should 
Hever forgive ‘themselves if'a clild died ander its 
iny example ‘shewing that ‘the regret may obe: the 
same either way, and therefore thatthe safer roPaks: 
be chosen. | Sic) (On 

Our club, the Junto, was found so useful, hind 
affordéd such’ satisfaction to the members, that 
some were! desirous’ of introducing their friends, 
which could'not well be done without exceeding 
what we had settled as a convenient number 5 viz. 
twelve. We had from the beginning made jitva 
rule'to keep our istitution a secret, which was 
pretty well observed 3:the intention was to avoid 
applications of improper persons for admittance, 
some of whom perhaps, we might find it difficult 
to refuse. I was one of those who were against 
any addition to our number, but instead of it made 
jn writing a proposal, that: every member separately 
sshould-endeavor to forma subordinate club, with 
‘the same rules, respecting queries; &c. and without 
—anformme them: of ‘the ‘connexion with the Junto. 
‘The advantages proposed: were the! improvement 
‘of soomany more young citizens by the use of our 
‘institutions; owr better acquaintance: with; ‘the 
general sentiments of the mhabitants.on any ‘occa- 
‘Sion}''as''the junto member'might propdse what 
“¢queries’ we should desire; and. was to report/to the 
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Junto, what, passed in. his separate ee the pro- 


motion of our particular interests in business by 


more extensive recommendation, and the. imcrease 
of our influence in public affairs, and. our. power. of 
doing good by spreading through the several clubs 
the sentiments of the Junto. The project was 
approved, and every member undertook to form 
his club: but they did not all sueceed. Five or 
six. ohly were completed, which were called. by 
different names, as the Vine, the. Union, the Band, 
&c.: they were useful to themselves, and afforded 
us a good deal of amusement, information, and 
instruction ; besides answering in some considera- 
ble degree our views of influencing the public en 
particular occasions; of which I shall give some 
instances in course of time as they happened. 

My first promotion, was my bemg chosen in 
1736, clerk of the general assembly, The choice 
was made that year without opposition; but the 
year following, when | was again proposed, (the 
choice like that of the members being annual) a 
new member made a long speech against me, in 
order to favor some other candidate. I was how- 
ever chosen, which was the more agreeable to me, 
as, besides the pay for the immediate service of 
clerk, the place. gave me a better opportunity. ‘of 


keeping up an, interest among the members, which . 


secured, to me the business of printing, the votes, 
laws, paper-money, and other occasional jobs for 
the public, that on the whole were very profitable. 
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I therefore did not like the opposition of this new 
member, who was a gentleman of fortune and edu- 
eation, with talents that were likely to give him in 
time great ‘influence in the house, which indeed 
afterwards happened. 1 did not however aim at 
gaining his favor by paying any ‘servile respect ‘to 
him, but after some time took this other method. 
Having heard that he had in his library a certain 
very scarce and curious book, I wrote a note to 
him, expressing my desire of perusing that book, 
and requesting that he would do me the favor 
of lending it to me for a few days. He sent it 
immediately ; and I returned it in about a week 
with another note, expressing strongly the sense of 
the favor. When we next met in the house, he 
spoke to me, (which he had never done before) and 
with great civility; and he ever after manifested a 
readiness to serve me on all occasions, so that we 
became great friends, and our friendship continued 
to his death. ‘This 1s another instance of the truth 
of an old maxim I had learned, which says, “He 
that has once done you a kindness will be more ready 
to do 2 ‘you another, than he whom you your self have 
obli¢ed. ” And it shows how much more profitable 
it is prudently to remove, than to resent, return, a 
continue inimical proceedings. sini 

nt 1737, Col. Alina et ie of Vir- 
fied with ‘the conduct of his eee “at Philadel: 
phia, Tespecting” some e negligence: ‘in n'ven dering, and 
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want of exactness in framimg his accounts, took 
from him the commission and. offered it to me: I 
accepted it readily, and found it of great advan- 
tage; for though the salary-was small, it facilitated 
the correspondence that/improved: my newspaper, 
increased: the: number demanded;-as well iasethe 
advertisements to be inserted, so:that itecame: to 
afiord mea considerable income. My-old:compe- 
titor's newspaper declined, proportionably, and oI 
was satisfied without retaliating: his) refusal, whilé 
Post-master, to, permit my papers being carried by 
the riders,. Thus he suffered. greatly from his, ne 
elect in due accounting; and E mention it-as a les 
son,to those young men who may be! employed.in 
managing affairs for others, that they should al 
ways render ace ounts, and make remittances with 
great clearness. and punctuality, The, character 
of observing such a) conduct, is the most powerful 
of ail recommendations to new thm and 
mctease of business.) [oroitiogordg' od bivode tee 

I began: now. ‘to: ‘tarn my: shana We public 
dBivire, beginning however with small matters.) The 
city watch was. one of the: first things that .L.con- 
ceived to want regulation. It was managedyby 
the constables of the respective wards in turns) the 
constable summoned a number of housekeepers to 
attend. him) for ‘the night, » Those who ichose ‘never 
te attend, paid him six shillings a-year to be-ex= 
cused, which was  supposed:to! gorto hiring substi- 
tutes, but: was m reality much ‘more | than was 
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necessary for: that purpese,iand made: the | con- 
stableship a placé of profit ;-and the constable for 
alittle ‘drink often got such wagamufiins)) about 
him as a watch, that respectable housekeepers did 
not chuse to’ mix-with. Walking the rounds too 
was often neglected; and most of the mghts spent 
in tippling: I thereupon wrotea paper to be read in 
junto; representing these irregularities, but sisting 
more particularly on the inequality of this six-shil- 
liag tax of the constable’s, respecting the: circum- 
stances of those who paid it ; since a poor widow 
housekeeper, all whose property to be guarded by 
the watch did not perhaps exceed the value of fifty 
pounds, paid as much as the wealthiest merchant, 
who had thousands of pounds-worth of goods in 
his’stores. On the whole, I proposed asa more 
effectual watch, the hirimg of proper men to serve 
constantly in the business;'and as a more equitable 
way of supporting the charge, the levying a tax 
that should be proportioned to the property.» ‘This 
idea being approved by the Junto; was communi-— 
-eated tothe other clubs; ‘but as originating ineach 
of them; and though the plan was not ifamediately 
carried into execution, yet by preparme the minds 
of people for the change, it paved the -way for 
the law obtamed) a few years after, when ‘the 
members of our clubs were growh into: more*in- 
diendeni iso. -8 : |, bisg Le 
About this time. L ‘wrote a paper stints the bb set 
in the Junto, but sit. wasvafterwards: published) ion 
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Tray, 


the different accidents and catplessneases by which 
houses were set.on fire, with cautions against them, 
and means proposed of avoiding them. ‘This was 
spoken of as an ‘useful piece, ‘and gave rise to a 
project, which soon followed it, of forming a ¢cém-— 
pany for the more reatly extinguishing of fires, and 
mutual assistance in removing and’ securing of 
goods when in danger. Associates in this scheme 
were presently found, amounting to thirty. “Our 
articles of agreement obliged every member to “keep 
always in good order and fit for use, a certain 
number of leathern buckets, with strong bags and 
baskets, (for packing and transporting of goods) 
which were to be brought to every fire; and we 
agreed about once a month to spend a social even- 
ing together, in discoursing and communicating 
such ideas as occurred to us upon the subject of 
fires, as might be useful in our conduct on such 
occasions. The utility of this ‘institatien soon 
appeared, and many more desiring to be admitted 
than we thought convenient for one company, they — 
were advised to form another, which was accord- 
ingly done; and thus went on one new company — 
after another, till they became so numerous'as'to — 
include most of the inhabitants who were tien of _ 
property’; and now at thé time of my‘ writing this) 
(though ‘upwards of fifty years since itséstablish?” 
ment;) that which T first formed, called the “Unioh 
Fire Company, still subsists ;'thowgh the fivét met 
bers) are all lodeceaed bat (on; wh Ht Ober by 
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year ae La am. The fines that have been paid by 
members for absence at the monthly meetings, have 
been applied.to the purchase of fire-engines, ladders, 
fire-hooks,, and other useful implements. foreach 
company ; so. that I. question whether there is a 
city in.the world better. provided. with the means 
of putting a stop to. begmning conflagrations ;, and 
in fact, since these. institutions. the. city has never 
lost, by fire more.than one or two houses at:a time, 
and the flames have often been extinguished before 
the house in. which they began has been half. con- 
sumed. _ sete pe 
In 1739, arrived among us Pee “apse ‘the 
Reverend Mr. Whitfield, who. had. made. himself 
remarkable there as.an. itinerant preacher. He was 
at first permitted to. preach i in. some of our churches; 
but the clergy taking a dislike to him, soon refused 
him. their, pulpits, and) he was obliged to preach 
in the fields. _The multitude of all sects and deno-. 
minations that attended his. sermons were enor- 
mous, and. it was a matter of speculation to me, 
(who. was one of the. number, ) to observe the ex- 
traordinary. influence of his oratory on his hearers, 
and how much they admired and respected him, 
notwithstanding. his common -abuse of them, by 
assuring them, they. were naturally half beasts and 
half devils, It was wonderful to see the change 
soon made .in. the. manners of our inhabitants. 
From being thoughtless or indifferent about religion, 
it seemed as if all the world were growing religious, 
VOL. I. L 
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so that one could not walk through. the.town;in 
an.evening without,hearing psalms sung in. different 
families of every, street. And it being found) in- 
convenient to assemble in the open. air), subject 

to,its mclemencies, the building of a house to meet 
in, was No sooner proposed, and persons, appointed 
to-receive contributions, but sufficient sums were 
soon received to procure the ground, and erect 
the building, which was 100 feet long and 70, broad ; 
and the work was carried on with such spirit. as 
to be finished in a much shorter time-than could 
have been expected. Both house and ground were 
vested in trustees, expressly for the use of any 
preacher of any religious persuasion, who might de- 
sire to say something to the people at Philadelphia. 

The design. in building not being to accommodate 
any particular sect, but the inhabitants in general ; 
so that even if the Mufti of Constantinople were 
to send a missionary to preach Mahometanism to 
us, he would. find a pulpit at his service. 

_» Mr. Whitfield, on leaving.us, went preaching 
all the way through the colonies to Georgia. ‘The 
settlement of that province had lately been begun, 
but instead of being made with hardy industrious 
husbandmen accustomed to labor, the only peo- 
ple fit for such an enterprise, it. was with families 
of broken shop-keepers, and other insolvent debt- 
ors; many of mdolent and idle habits, taken out 
of the jails, who being set down: in the woods, 

-wnqualified for clearing land, and unable to endure 
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‘the hardships’ of a new settlement, perished in 
‘numbers; leaving ‘many ‘helpless children unpro- 
vided'for.. The sight of their miserable situation 
‘inspired the benevolent heart of Mr. Whitfield, 
‘with the idea of building an orphan-house there, 
in which they might be supported and educated. 
“Returning northward, he preached up this charity, 
‘and made large collections: for his eloquence had. 
‘a wonderful power over the hearts and purses of 
his hearers, of which I myself was an instance. 
I did not disapprove of the design, but as Georgia 
was then destitute of materials and workmen, and 
it was proposed to send them from Philadelphia 
at a great expense, I thought it would have been 
better to have built the house at Philadelphia, and 
brought the children to it. This I advised; but he 
was resolute in his first project, rejected my counsel, 
and I therefore refused to contribute. I happened. 
‘soon after to attend’ one of his sermons, in the 
course of which, I perceived he intended to finish 
with a collection, and I silently resolved he should 
get nothing from me: I hadin my pocket a handful 
of copper-money, three or four silver dollars, and 
fivepistoles in gold; as he proceeded I began ‘to 
soften, and concluded to give the copper. Another 
‘stroke’ of his oratory madé’ me ashamed’ of that, 
and determined me to give the silver; and he 
‘finished*so admirably, that I emptied my ‘pocket 
wholly into ‘the collector's dish, gold and all! At 
this sermon there was" also’ one of our club, who 


it 
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binis of my  ataendaibibt nelle de Ioddalagoail 
Georgia, and suspecting a collection might. liebiae 
tended, had by precaution emptied his pockets 
before he came from home: towards the conclusion 
of the discourse, however, he felt.a strong inclina- 
tion to give, and applied to a neighbor who stood 
near him, to lend him some money for the purpose. 
The request was fortunately made to perhaps the 
only man in the company who. had the firmness 
not to be affected by the preacher. His answer 
was, “ At.any other time, friend Hopkinson, I would 
lend to thee freely ; but not now; for thee seems to 
me to be out of thy right senses.” 
Some of Mr. Whitfield’s enemies affected 4 to 
suppose, that he would apply these collections to 
his own private emolument; but J, who was. inti- 
mately acquainted with him (being employed in 
printing his sermons, journals, &c.), never had the 
least suspicion of his integrity ; but am to this day — 
decidedly of opinion, that he was in all his conduct — 
a perfectly honest man ; and methinks my testimony 
in his favor ought to have the more weight, as we 
had no religious connexion. He used indeed 
sometimes to pray for my conversion, but never had 
the satisfaction of believing that his prayers were 
heard. Ours was a mere civil friendship, simcere 
on both sides, and lasted to his:death. The follow-— 
“ing instance will show the) terms on. which we 
stood. Upon one of his arrivals from England at 
Boston, he wrote to me that he should come soon 
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to Philadelphia, but knew not where he could 
lodge when there, ashe understood his old friend 
and host, Mr. Benezet; was removed: to German- 
‘Town: My ‘answer was, you know my house; 
if you'can make shift with its scanty accommoda- 
tions; you will be most heartily welcome.» He re- 
plied, ‘that if I+made that kind offer for Chris#’s 
sake, I should not miss of a reward.. And’T re- 
turned, “ don't let me be mistaken ; it was not for 
Christ's sake, but for your sake.” One of our com- 
mon acquaintance jocosely remarked, that knowing 
it to be the custom of the saints, when they received, 
any favor, to shift the burthen of the obligation 
from off their own shoulders, and place it in 
~ heaven, I had contrived to fix it on earth. | 
~ The last time I saw Mr. Whitfield, was in 
London, when he consulted me about his orphan- 
house concern, and his purpose of appropriating 
it to the establishment of a college. . 
He had a loud and clear voice, and. articulated 
his words so perfectly, that he might be heard and 
understood ata great distance; especially as his 
--duditories observed the most perfect silence. - He 
‘preached one evening from the top of the Court- 
‘House steps, which are m the middle of Market 
Street, and on the west side of Second. Street, 
which crosses it at right angles. » Both streets were 
filled with his hearers to a considerable distanee : 
“being among the hindmost in Market Street, I had 
the curiosity to learn how far he could. be heard, by | 
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retuing backwards down: the ‘street towards: the 
river; and I found ‘his voice: distinct till J came 
near Front Street; when some noise in that street 
obscured’ it. Imagining then a’ semicircle, of 
which my distance should be the radius, and that 
it was filled with auditors, to each of whom 4 
allowed two square feet; 1 computed that» he 
might well be heard by more than thitty thousand. 
This reconciled me to the newspaper accounts of 
his ‘having preached to 25,000 people in the fields, 
and to the history of generals haranguing whole 
armies, of which I had sometimes doubted.’ : 

‘By hearing him often, 1 came to distinguish 
easily between sermons newly’ composed, ‘and 
those which he had often preached in the course 
of his travels. His delivery of the latter was so 
improved by frequent repetition, that every accent, 


« In the early part of his life, Mr. Whitfield was preaching in 
an open field, when a drummer happened to be present, who 
was determined to interrupt his pious business, and rudely beat 


his drum in a violent manner, in order to drown. the preacher's 
voice. Mr. Whitfield spoke very loud, but was not as powerful | 
as the instrument. He therefore called out to the drummer in 
these words, “‘ Friend, you and I serve the two greatest masters. 
existing —but in different callings—you beat up for volunteers 
for King George, ¥ for the Lord Jesus :—in God’s’ name, then, . 
let us not interrupt each other; the world is wide enough for 
both; and we may get recruits. in abundance.” This speech 
had such an effect on the drummer, that he went away in great 


good-humor, and left the preacher in full possession of the 
field. 
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every-emphasis, every modulation of voice, was so. 
perfectly well turned and well placed, that: without 


bemg- interested in the subject, one,could net help: . ~ 


being pleased with the discourse; a pleasure.-of. 
mucthithe samekind with. that: received: from) an 
excellent piece of music. i MThisisan. advantage 
itinerant preachersshave: over those who: are star, 
tionary, asthe latter cannot well<improve their 
deliveryof:a:sermon by so many rehearsals... His 
writing and: printing from time to, time.. gave, great. 
advantage to his enemies : unguarded expressions, 
and even erroneous opinions’ delivered in preach- 
ing, might have been afterwards explained or qua-. 
lifed, by supposing othersthat might have accom- 
panied them; or they might: have been, denied ; 
but litera scripta manet: critics attacked, his writ- 
ings violently, and with so much appearance of 
reason as to diminish the number of his votaries 
and prevent their, icrease. So that I am satisfied 
that if he had never written any thing, he would 
have left behind him a much more numerous and. 
important sect; and his reputation might in that 
case have been still growing even after his death ; 
as there being nothing of his writing on which to 
found a censure, and give him a lower char acter; 
his proselytes would be left at liberty to. attribute 
to him:as great a ‘variety of excellencies,’ as: thew 
enthusiastic admiration ae wish’ him to nye 
possessed. 
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» My business was now>constantly augmenting, 
and my circumstaneces»grewing daily easier, my: 
newspaper having become very profitable, as being 
for a. time,almost the only:one in this and the! 
neighboring provinces. 1. experienced: too the: 
truth of; the, observation, ‘that after: getting the 
first, hundred:pounds tt is more easy to am the seconds”, 
money. itself being of a prolific nature. | 

The partnership: at. Carolina: having sinvedeisll 

I was encouraged to engage im others, and: to pro- 
mote. several of my workmen who had: behaved’ 
well, by establishing them with printing-houses ‘in: 
different colonies, on the same terms with that in: 
Carolina, Most of them did well, bemg enabled: 
at the end of our term, (six years,) to purchase the 
types of me and go on working for themselves ; by 
which means several families were raised. Part- 
nerships often finish in quarrels ; but. I was happy. 
in this, that mine were all. carried on and: ended. 
amicably ;, owing, d think, a good deal to the pre- 
caution of. having very explicitly settled m our 
articles, every thing to be done by or expected’ 
from each partner; so that there was nothing to 
dispute ; which precaution I would therefore re- 
commend. to all who enter into partnerships ;. for 
whatever esteem partners may have for, and confi- 
dence in each other at the time of the contract, 
little. jealousies and disgusts may arise, with ideas. 
of. inequality i in. the care and. burthen, business, &c. 
which are attended often with breach of friendship. 
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and of the connexion 5. iri 20 88 law-suits and 
other disagreeable consequences). 9) 2 YN 
eidadcon the whole abundant reason to be satis- 
fied with amy being ‘established in Pennsylvania 
there, were however some things that I regretted; 
there being no provision for defence, nor for a com- 
pleteedueation of youth; no militia, nor any col- 
lege: I therefore in 1743 drew up a proposal for - 
establishing an academy; and at that time, think- 
ing the Rev. Richard Peters, who was out of em- 
ploy, 2 fit person to superintend such an institu- 
tion, I communicated ‘the project to him: but he 
having more profitable views in the service of the 
proprietors, ‘which succeeded, declined the under- 
taking: and not knowing another at that time 
suitable for such a trust, I let the scheme lie awhile 
dormant. » I succeeded better the next year, 17442 
in- proposing and establishing a Philosophical Society. 
The paper I wrote for that purpose, will be found 
among my writings; if not lost with many others. - 
» With respect toidefence, Spain having been se- 
veral years at war against Great Britain, and bemeg 
at length joined by France, which brought us into 
great danger; and the labored and long-continued 
endeavor of. our Governor, Thomas, to prevail 
with our Quaker assembly to passa militia law, 
and make other provisions for the security of the 
province, having proved abortive; I proposed to 
try what:might be done by a voluntary subscrip- 
tion of the people: to promote this, I first wrote 
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and published a‘pamphlet, intitled: Praim Trursy, 
in which I stated our helpless ‘situation in strong 
lights, with the necessity of union and discipline 
for our defence, ‘and promised to propose in a few 
days, an association, to’ be generally signed’ for 
that purpose. 'The pamphlet had a’ sudden and: 
surprising effect. Twas called upon for the instru- 
ment of association ; having: settled the draught of 
it with a few friends, I appointed a meeting of the 
citizens the large building before mentioned. The 
house was pretty fall; I had prepared a number of 
printed ‘copies, and’ provided pens and ink dis- 
persed all over the room. TI harangued them a lit- 
tle on the subject, read the paper, explained ‘it, 
and then distributed the copies, which were ea- 
gerly signed, not the least objection being made. 
When the company separated, and the papers 
were ‘collected, we found above twelve hundred 
signatures; and other copies being dispersed in 
the country, the subscribers amounted at length to 
upwards of ten thousand. ‘These all furnished 
themselves as soon as they could with arms, formed 
themselves into companies, and regiments, chose 
their own officers, and met every week to be in- 
structed in the manual exercise, and other parts of 
military discipline. The women, by subscriptions 
among themselves, provided silk colors, which — 
they presented to the companies, painted with dif- 
ferent devices and mottos, which’I supplied. The 
officers of the companies composing the Philadel- 
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phia regiment, being met, chose me. for their co- 
lonel ; but conceiving myself unfit; Ivdeclined that 
station, and: recommended ‘Mr. Lawrence; a fine 
person, and a man of influence, who was accord- 
ingly appointed. {then proposed a lottery to de> 
fray the expense of building a battery below the 
town, and furnished with cannon: it filled expedi- 
tiously, and the battery was soon erected, the mer- 
lons being’ framed:-of logs and filled with earth. 
We bought some old cannen from Boston; but 
these not being sufficient, we wrote to London for 
more; soliciting at the same time our proprietaries 
for some assistance; though without much expec- 
tation of obtaining it... Meanwhile, Colonel Law- 
FENCE; +>» 


Allen, Abraham Taylor esquires 
and myself, were sent to New-York by the asso- 
ciaters, commissioned te borrow some cannon of 
Governor Clinton. He at first refused us peremp- 
torily ; but at a dinner with his council, where there 
was great drinking of Madeira wine, as the custom 
of that place then was, he softened’ by degrees, 
and said he would lend .us.six. After a few more 
bumpers: he advanced to ten; and at length he 
very good-naturedly conceded eighteen. | They 
were fine cannon, 18 pounders, with their car- 
riages, which were soon transported and mounted 
on our batteries; where the associators kept a 

nightly guard il the war lasted: and among the 
rest, I regularly took my turn of ogi iia aS” 
eommon pe ts : 
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My ertiviiied in these operations was agreeable to 
the Governor and council ; they took me into con- 
fidence, and I was consulted by them in every 
measure, where their concurrence was thought use~ 
ful to the association. Calling in the aid of oti, 
I proposed to them the proclaiming a fast, to pro- 
mote reformation, and implore the blessing of hea- 
ven on our undertaking. They embraced the mo- 
tion; but as it was the first fast ever thought of in 
the province, the secretary had no precedent from 
which to draw the proclamation. My education 
in New-England, where a fast is proclaimed every 
year, was here of some advantage: I drew it in 
the accustomed style; it was translated into Ger- 
man, printed in both languages, and circulated 
through the province. This gave the clergy of the 
different sects an opportunity of influencing their 
congregations to jom in the association, and it 
would probably have been general among all but 
the Quakers, if the peace had not soon intervened. 

It was thought by some of my friends, that by 
my activity in these affairs, I should offend that 
sect, and thereby lose my interest in the assembly 
of the province, where they formed a great majo- 
rity. .A young man who had likewise some friends. 
in the assembly, and wished to succeed me as their 
clerk, acquainted me that it was decided to dis- 
place me at the next election ; and he through good- 
will advised me to resign, as more consistent with 
my honor than being turned out. My answer to 
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him w: was, “that I had read or ‘heard of s some publie 
man, who made it a rule, “never to. ask for an of- 
fice, and never to refuse one when offered to him. 
L approve, said I, of this rule, and shall practise i it 
with a small addition ; 33! shall never ask, never 
refuse, nor ever RESIGN an office. If they will have 
my office of clerk to dispose of it to another, they 
-shall take it from. me. I will not, by g giving it up, — 
lose my right of some time or other making reprisal 
on my, adversaries. I heard however no more 
of this: 1 was chosen again unanimously as clerk 
at the next election. Possibly as they disliked my 
late intimacy with the members of council who had 
joined the Governors in all the. disputes about mi- 
litary preparations, with which the house had long 
been harassed, they might have been pleased if I 
would voluntarily have left them ; but they did not 
care to displace me on socorms merely of my 
zeal for the association, and they could not well 
give another reason. Indeed I had some cause to 
believe that the defence of the country was not dis- 
agreeable to any of them, provided they were not 
required to assist in it. And I found that a much 
greater number of them than I could have imagined, 
though against offensive war, were clearly for the 
defensive, Many pamphlets pro and con were ‘pub- 
lished on the subject, and some by good Quakers, 
in favor of defence ; which I believe convinced most 
of their young people. A transaction in our fire 
company gave me some insight into their prevailing 
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sentiments. It had been proposed that we should 
encourage the scheme for building a battery by day- 
ing out the present stock, then about sixty pounds, 
in tickets of the lottery. By our rules no money 
could. be disposed of till the next meeting after the 
proposal... The company consisted of thirty mem- 
bers, of which twenty-two were Quakers, and eight 
only of other persuasions. We eight punctually at- 
tended. the meeting; but though. we | thought that 
some of the Quakers would joi us, we were by no 
means sure of a majority. Only one Quaker, Mr. 
James Morris, appeared to oppose the measure. 
He expressed much sorrow that it had ever been 
proposed, as he said. friends were all against it, and 
it would create such discord as might break up the 
company. .We told him that we saw no reason 
for that; we were the minority, and if friends were 
against the measure, and out-voted us, we must 
and should, agreeable to the usage of all societies, 
submit. When the how: for business arrived, tt 
was moved. to put this to the vote: he allowed we 
might do it by the rules, but.as he could assure us 
that a number of members intended to be: present 
for the purpose of opposing it, it would be but can- 
did to.allow-a little time for their appearing. While 
we were-disputing this, a waiter came to tell me, 
two gentlemen below desired to speak with me; I 
went down, and. found there two,,of our Quaker | 
members... They.told me there were, eight of them 
assembled at .a. tavern just by ; that they were de- 
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fermined to come and vote with us if there should 
be occasion, which they hoped would not be the 
ease, and desired we would not: call for their ‘as- 
sistance, if we could do without it; as their voting 
for such atmeasure might embroil them with their 
elders and fiiends : being thus secure of a majority, 
T went up; and after a little seeming hesitation, 
agreed to a'delay of another hour. This Mr. Mor- 
ris allowed ‘to ‘be extremely fair. Not one of his 
opposing friends appeared, at which he expressed 
great surprise; and at the expiration of the hour, 
we carried the resolution eight to one: and as of 
the 22 Quakers, 8 were ready to vote with us, and 
13 by their absence manifested that they were not 
inclined to oppose the measure, I afterwards esti- 
mated the proportion of Quakers sincerely against 
dlefence as 1 to 21 only. For these were all regular 
members of the society, and in good reputation 
among them, and who had notice of what was pro- 
a at that meeting. i , 

The honorable and learned Mr. Logan, who had 
pew been of that sect, wrote an address to them 
declaring his approbation ‘of ‘defensive war, and 
supported his opinion’ by many strong arguments : 
he put into my hands sixty pounds to be laid out 
in lottery tickets for'thé battery, with directions to 
apply what prizes might be’ drawn wholly to’ that 
service. ‘He told mié the: following anecdote ‘of 
his old master, Wilham Penn)’ ‘respecting défence. 
He canie over from England when a ‘young man, 
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with that proprietary, and as his secretary. It-was 
war time, and their ship was chased by an armed 
vessel, supposed to be an enemy. Their eaptain. 
prepared for defence ; but told William Penn, and 
his company of Quakers, that he did not expect 
their assistance, and they might retire into the 
cabin; which they did, except James Logan, 
who chose to stay upon deck, and was-quartered 
toa gun. The supposed enemy proved a friend, 
so there was no fighting: but when the secretary: 
went down to communicate the intelligence, Wil- 
liam Penn rebuked him severely for staymng upon 
deck, and undertaking to assist m defending the 
vessel, contrary to the principles of Friends ; espe- 
cially as it had not been required by the captains 
This reprimand, being before all the company, 
piqued the secretary, who answered: “ I being thy 
servant, why did thee not order me to come down ? but 
thee was willing enough that I should stay and help to 
fight the ship, when thee thought there was danger.” 

My being many years in the assembly, a majo- 
rity of which were constantly Quakers, gave me 
frequent opportunities of seeing the embarrassment. 
given them by their principle against war, when- 
ever application was made to them, by order of 
the crown, to grant aids for military purposes. 
They were unwilling to offend government om the 
one hand, by a direct refusal; and their friends 
(the body of the Quakers) on the other, by a com- 
pliance contrary to their principles; using a variety 
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corieialtte to, avoid. ceep Ns and. apa’ of dis- 
sales The. 4 common ae at Latte was,. to oe 
money, under the phrase of its being “ for, the. 
King’s use,” and never to inquire how it was ap- 
plied. . But if the demand was not directly: from. 
the.crown, that phrase was found not so. proper, 
and some other was to be invented... Thus, when 
powder was wanting (I think it was for the gar- 
rison at Louisburg), and the government of New- 
England solicited a. grant of some from Pennsyl- 
vania, which was much urged on the house by 
Governor Thomas; they would. not grant money 
to buy powder, because that was an ingredient of 
war; but they voted an aid to New-England of 
3000 pounds, to be put into the hands of the Go- 
vernor, and appropriated it for the purchase of 
bread, flower, wheat, or other grain. Some of the 
council, desirous of giving the house still further 
embarrassment, advised the Governor not to accept 
provision, as not being the thing he had demanded: 

but he replied, “(1 shall take the money, for I 
understand Kany well their meaning: other grain is 
gunpowder ;” which he accordingly bought, and 
they never objected to it... It was in allusion to 
this fact, that: when in our fire company we feared 
the success of our proposal in favor of the lottery, 
and I had said: to a friend of mine, one. of our 
members, “ If we fail, let us move the purchase 
of afire-engme with the money 3 the Quakers can 
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have no objection to that: and.then, if you nomi- 
nate me and LT you as a committee. for, that, pur- 
pose, we will buy. a great g gun, which i 1s certainly. a 
Sire engine ; Pe shed see,” said he, “you have improved. 
by being so long in the assembly ; your PED 
project would be just a match for their. wheat, or 
other grain.” ; 
Those fi aadeadeieelts that. the ‘Quakers. pea 
fered from bayins established and publishes it. as 
lawful, aad which beinie.. once ce published, Hine omni 
not afterwards, (however they might change. their 
minds,) easily get rid of, reminds me of what I 
think a more prudent conduct. in another. sect 
among us; that of the Dunkers. I was. acquainted. 
with one of its founders, Michael. Weflare,. soon, 
after it appeared. _ He complained, to me that they 
were grievously | calumniated. by the. zealots. of 
other persuasions, and charged with abominable. 
principles and practices, to which they were. utter. 
strangers. I told him this had always. been the. | 
case with new sects, and that to put a stop to, such 
abuse, I imagined it_ might. be well. to. publish the: 
ar ticles, of their belief, and the rules of fisicliie 
pline, He said that it had been propose d among. 
them, but not agreed to, for this reason ;. “When; - 
we were first drawn together as a society, (said he)y» 
it had pleased, God to enlighten our. aminds.so, far 
to see. that some doctrines, which were esteemed; 
yi were errors; and that. others, Ww hich, we: 
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had’esteemed errors, were real truths. From time 
to time ‘He has been pleased to afford us farther 
light, and ‘our principles have been improving, and 
our errors diminishing : now we are not sure that 
we are arrived at the end of this progression, and 
at the perfection of spiritual or theological know- 
ledge; and we fear that if we should once print 
our confession of faith, we should feel ourselves 
as if bound and confined by it, and perhaps ‘be 
unwilling to receive further improvement ; and our 
successors still more so, as conceiving what their 
elders and founders had done, to be something 
sacred, never to be departed from.” This modesty 
in a sect, is perhaps a singular instance in the | 
history of mankind, every other sect supposing 
itself in possession of all truth, and that those 
who differ are so far in the wrong: like a man tra- 
velling in foggy weather; those at some distance 
before him on the road he sees wrapt up in the 
fog, as well ‘as those behind him, and also the 
people in the fields on each side; but near him all 
appear clear; though in truth he is as much in the 
fog as any of them. To avoid this kind of em- 
barrassment, the Quakers have of late years been 
gradually declining the public service in the assem- 
bly and in the magistracy, choosing rather to “ee 
their power than their principle. | 
Tn order of time, I should have mentioned before, 
that’ having in 1742, vented an open stove for 
the better warming of rooms, and at the same time 
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saving fuel, as the fresh air admitted was warmed 
in entering, I made a present of) the model to 
Mr. Robert Grace, one of my early friends, who, 
having an iron furnace, found the casting’ of the 
plates for these stoves a profitable thing, as they — 
were srowing in demand. To promote that de- 
mand, I wrote and published a pamphlet, mftled, | 
“An Account of the new-invented Pennsyloama Fire- 
Places ; wherein their construction and manner of 
operation is particularly explained ; ther advantages 
above every other Method of warming Rooms demon- 
strated ; and all objections that have been raised 
against the use of them, answered and obotated,” Sc." 
This pamphlet had a good effect ; Governor Tho- 
mas was so pleased with the construction of this 
stove as described in it, that he offered to give me 
a patent for the sole vending of them for a term of - 
years; but I declined it from ’a principle which 
has ever weighed with me on such occasions, Viz. 
That as we enjoy great advantages from the inven- 
tions of others, we should be glad of an opportunity 
to serve others by any invention of ours ; — ‘ ee 
we should do freely and generously. (6 
An ironmonger in London, however, assuming 
a good deal of my pamphlet, and working it up— 
into his own, and making some small changes in — 
the machine, which rather hurt its operation, got a 
patent for it there, and made, as I was told, a little 
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fortune by it: -And this is not the only mstance 
‘of patents taken out of my inventions by others, 
though not always with the same suecess;, which 
I never contested, as having no desire of profiting 
by patents myself, and hating disputes. The use 
of these fire-places in very many houses, both here 
im» Pennsylvania, and the neighboring states, has 
been, and is, a great Roning of wood to the inha- 
bitants. | cyitay # Yoontt 
Peace being concluded, and. ie association 
les nadaicteotia at an end, I turned my thoughts 
again to the affair of establishing an academy. 
The first step I took was to associate in the design 
a number of active friends, of whom. the. Junto 
furnished a good part: the next was to write and 
publish a pamphlet, intitled, ‘‘ Proposals relating to 
the Education of Youth in Pennsylvania.” This 1 
distributed among the principal inhabitants gratis: 
and as soon-as I could suppose their minds a little 
prepared by the perusal of it, I set on foot a sub- 
scription for-opening and supporting an academy ; 
it was to be paid in quotas yearly for five years: 
by so dividing it I judged the subscription might 
be larger ; and I believe it was so, amounting to 
no less, if 1 remember right, than five thousand 
foseaeas c 


an x Other “great, benefactions for ‘this institution were. nip 
quently obtained, both i in America and Great Britain, through 
“the influence of Dr. Franklin; who, on his return to Phila- 
delphia from England, in 1775, carried thence two large gold 
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In the introduction to these proposals, I stated 
their publication not as an act of mine; but ‘of 
some public-spirited gentlemen ; avoiding as’ much 
as I could, according to my usual rule, the’ pre- 
senting myself to the public as the sears sini , wpsed 
: scheme for their benefit. - HOG 

‘The subscribers, to carry the saigaoke mto-imme- 
diate execution, chose out of their number twenty- 
four trustees, and appointed Mr. Francis, then 
attorney-general, and myself, to draw up consti- 
tutions for the government of the academy; which 
being done and signed, a house was hired, masters 
engaged, and the schools. weer ] think im the 
_ Same year, 1749. | | pe TU 

The scholars increasing fast, the nan was soon 
found too small, and we were looking out for a 
piece of ground, properly situated, with mtent to 
build, when accident threw into our way a large 
house ready built, which with a few alterations. 
might well serve our purpose: this was the building 
before mentioned, erected by the hearers of Mr. 


sect) 


_ medals, given by Mr. Sargent, one of his friends, to be bestowed 
as prizes on such scholars as should distinguish themselves:by 
writing on subjects to be proposed | to them by. the, trustees, or 
governors of the college. Dr. F., one of the trustees, named 
for the first subject, “« The Motives to, and Advantages of, @ 
perpetual Union between Britain and her Colonies.” Five 
pieces on the subject were produced, one of which obtained the 
medal. They were all printed, and read in America with ap- 
probation, and were reprinted in Englandy waist vlisers 
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“Whitfield, aad was.obtained for us.in the Psy aving 
: Haanvierin re Te Verpatl f 

«rit is to-be: ante ‘ea en oositipianieaine ta ae 
building being made by people of different sects, 
care’ wastaken) in the nomimation of trustees, in 
whom the building and ground were to be vested, 
-that a predominancy should not-be given to any 
‘sect, lest. in. time. that prédominancy. might be a 
means of appropriating the whole to the use of 
‘such sect, contrary to the original intention; it 
was for this reason that one of each sect. was ap- 
pointed ; viz. one Church of England man, one 
‘Presbyterian, one Baptist, one Moravian, &c. who, 
in case of vacancy by death, were to fill it. by 
election from among the contributors. The Mora- 
vian happened not to please his colleagues,. and 
-on his death they resolved to have no other of 
that sect; the difficulty then was, how to avoid 
having two of some other sect, by means of the 
mew choice. Several persons were named, and 
for that reason not agreed to: at length one men- 
tioned me, with the observation, that I was merely 
‘an honest man, and of no sect at all, which pre- 
vailed with them to choose me. The enthusiasm 
which existed when the house was built, had long 
‘since abated, and its trustees had not been able to 
procure fresh contributions for paying the ground 
rent,.and discharging some other debts the build- 
ing had’ ‘occasioned,- which embarrassed. them 
greatly. Bemg now a member of: both: boards. of 
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trustees, that for the building, and that for the aca- 
demy, [ had a good opportunity of negociating with 
‘both, and brought them finally to an ‘agreement, 

by which the trustees for the building were to cede — 
it to those of the academy ; ‘the latter undertaking 
to discharge the debt, to keep for ever open’ in 
the building a large hall for occasional preachers, 
according to the original intention, and maintain a 
free school for the instruction of poor children. 
‘Writings were accordingly drawn ; and, on paying 
the debts, the trustees of the academy were ‘put in 
‘possession of the premises; and by dividing: the 
great and lofty hall into stories, and different rooms 
‘above and below for the several schools, and pur- 
chasing some additional ground, the whole was 
soon made fit for our purpose, and the scholars 
removed into the building. The whole care and 
trouble of agreeing with the workmen, purchasing 
materials, and superintending the work, fell upon 
me, and I went through it the more cheerfully, as 
it did not then interfere with my private business ; 
having the year before taken a very able, indus- 
trious, and honest partner, Mr. David Hall, with 
whose character Iwas well acquainted, as he had 
worked for me four years: he took off my hands 
all care of the printing-oflice; paying me punctually 
my share of the profits. This partnership conti- 
nued eighteen years, successfully for us both. 

“>"The trustees of the academy, after a while, were 
incorporated by a) charter from the Governor; their 
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funds were: increased. by contributions m Britain, 
and grants of land from the propnietaries, to which 
the.assembly has since made considerable addi- 
tion ;, and. thus was established the -present Uni- 
versity. of Philadelphia. 1 have. .been continued 
one.of its trustees from the: beginning, (now near 
forty years,) and have had the very great: pleasure 
of seeing a ‘number of the youth who have received 
their education in it, distinguished by their im- 
_ proved abilities, serviceable in public: weabnines and 
ornaments to their country. 2 ireesk ons 

When I was disengaged myself, as big men- 
ehittiiy from private business, I flattered: myself 
that by the sufficient, though moderate fortune I 
had acquired, I had found leisure during the rest 
of my life for philosophical studies and amusements. 
I purchased ali Dr. Spence’s apparatus, who had 
come from England to lecture in» Philadelphia, 
and I proceeded in my electrical experiments with 
great alacrity ; but the public now considering me 
as aman of leisure, laid hold of me for their pur- 
poses ; every part of our: civil government, and 
almost.at the same time, imposing some duty upon 
me. The governor put me into the commission of 
the peace ; the corporation of the city chose. me 
one of thescemmon council, and soon after aldeér- 
man; and the citizens at large elected mea bur- 
gess to represent them in- assembly; this latter 
‘station was: the more agreeable to me,.as I grew 
at length tired with sitting there to hear the debates, 
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in’ whieh, as clerk, I could.take no part; and which, 
were often so uninteresting, that. I was induced. 
to amuse myself with making magic squares;,or 
circles; or:any thing to avoid weariness; and: 1. 
conceived my becoming a member, would enlarge 
my power of doing good. 1 would not however 
insinuate that my ambition: was not flattered by all 
these promotions: it certainly was; for, consider- 
ing my low beginning, they were great things. to 
me: and they were still more pleasing, as being so 
many spontaneous testimonies of the public good 
opinion, and by me entirely unsolicited. 
_ Fhe office of justice of the peace I tried a little, 
by attending a few courts, and sitting on the bench 
to hear causes ; but, finding that more knowledge 
of the common law than I possessed was neces- 
sary to act in that station with credit, I gradually 
withdrew from it ; excusing myself by bemg obliged 
to attend the higher duties of a legislator in the 
assembly. My election to this trust was repeated. 
every year for ten years, without my ever asking 
any elector for his vote, or signifying, either directly: 
or indirectly, any desire of being. chosen. «On: 
taking my seat in the waite aye son was appointed 
their clerk. Wits x iis sigwh you! 
‘The year: sdsihoksiap a dca ‘Zing sto. be held» 
—_ —_ nein at ween: Pig governor. sent a: 


it ‘Several of these aaa Terie in Dr. ania Letitrs daw 
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message to the House, proposing that they should 
1ominate some of their members, to be jomed with 
some* members of council, as» commissioners: for 
| that: ‘purpose.’ -6'The: (House named: the» speaker; 
(Mr: Norris)and myself; and, being commissioned, 
we went toCarlisle; and met the: Indians:accord- 
ingly. °As those people are extremely apt tov get 
drunk, and when‘so are very quarrelsome and. dis- 
orderly, we strictly forbade the selling any liquor 
to them ; and when they complained of this restric- 
tion, we told them, that if they would continue 
sober during the treaty, we would give them plenty 
of rum when the business was over: They pro- 
mised this, and: they kept their promise, because. 
they could’ get no rum, and the treaty was con- 
ducted very orderly, and concluded to mutual 
satisfaction. They then claimed and received the 
rum; this was/in the afternoon; they were near 
100 men, women, and children; and were. lodged 
in temporary cabins, built in the form of a square, 
just without the town. In the evening; hearing a 
great noise among them, the commissioners walked. 
to see what. was the matter: ‘we found they had 
made a great bonfire in the middle of the square: 
they were all drunk, men and women, quarreling 
and: fighting... Their dark-colored bodies, - half- 
naked, seen only by the gloomy light of the bon- 
fire, running. after and beating one another with 
firebrands, accompanied. by. their horrid, yellings, 
formed a scene the most. resembling, our:ideas. of 
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hell: that: could well be imagined: there was no 
appeasing the tumult, and we retired to our lodging. 
At midnight: a: number of them»came thundering 
at our: door, demanding more: rum, of ;which we 
took no-notice. The next day, sensible they had 
misbehaved:in giving us that disturbance, they sent 
three.of ther old counsellors to make thei. apo- 
legy. ‘The orator acknowledged the fault, but laid 
itupon the rum; and then endeavored to excuse 
the rum, by saying, “Zhe Great Spirit: who made 
all things, made every thing for some use, and what- 
ever use he designed any thing for, that use it should 
always be put to. Now, when he made rum, he 
said, ‘LET THIS BE FOR THE INDIANS TO GET 
DRUNK WITH’ and it'must be so.” And indeed 
if it be the design of Providence to extirpate these 
savages in order to make room for the ‘cultivators 
of the earth, it seems not impossible that rum may 
be the appointed means. It has already annihi- 
lated all: the tribes who. ne inhabited’ prea sea 
enqat: reyes 
Ih 1751; Dr. ‘Thomas Bond: a sennanit sienna 
of, mine, conceived the idea of establishing a hospi- 
tal in Philadelphia, (a very beneficent design, 
which has been ascribed to me, but was originally 
and truly his) for the reception and cure*of poor 
sick persons, whether inhabitants of the province 
or strangers. He was zealous and active in endea- 
voring to procure subscriptions for it; but the 
proposal being a novelty in America, and at first 
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not well understood, he met but with little success, 
At length he came to me with the compliment, that 
he found there was no such a thing as carrying a 
public-spirited project through without my being 
concerned in it: “ For,” said he,“ I am often asked 
by those to whom I propose subscnbing, Have 
you consulted Franklin on this business ? And what 
does he think of it 2. And when [ tell them that I 
have not, (supposing it rather out of your line) they 
do not subscribe, but say, they will consideriit.” 1 
inquired into the nature and probable utility of this 
scheme, and receiving from him a very satisfactory 
explanation, I not only subscribed to it myself, but 
engaged heartily in the design of procuring sub- 
seriptions from others: previous however to the 
‘solicitation, I: endeavored to prepare the minds of 
the people, by writing on the subject in. the news- 
papers, which was my usual custom in such cases, 
but» which Dr. Bond had omitted. The subscrip- 
tions afterwards were more free and generous 3) but 
beginning to flag, I saw they would be insufficient 
without some assistance from the assembly, and 
therefore proposed to petition for it; which was 
done. The country members did not at first relish 
the project; they objected that it could only be 
serviceable to the city, and therefore the citizens 
alone should be at the expense of it; and they 
doubted whether the citizens themselves generally 
‘approved. of-it. ~My-allegation on the contrary, 
‘that it met with such approbation as to leave no 
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doubt of our-being able to.raise 2000/. by voluntary 

| donations, they considered as: sdinenteeiedlgadtieall 
supposition, and. utterly impossible. »/Qm thisidn 
formed my plan; and .asking-leave to bringuim) aw 
bill for incorporating the contributors according to 
the prayer. of their petition, and granting themya” 
blank .sum.of money; which leave was obtained» 
chiefly on the consideration, that the House could»: 
throw the bill out if they did not hke its I drew it« 
so as to make the important clause. a conditional 
one; viz. “And. be it enacted, by, the authority 
aforesaid, that when the said. contributors’ shall 
have met and chosen their managers and treasurer,’ 
and shall have raised by their contributions a capi-' 
tal stock of 2000/. value, (the yearly interest of — 
which is to be applied to the accommodation of 
the'sick poor im the said hospital, and of charge for 
diet, attendance, advice, and medicines) andishall 
make the same appear to the satisfaction of the Speaker 
of the Assembly for the time being; that then ite 
shall and may be lawful. for the said Speakerp and 
he is hereby. required to sign an order. on the pro=:> 
vincial. treasurer, for the payment of .two thousand ~ 
pounds in two yearly payments, to the!treasurer: 
of the said hospital, to be applied to the founding)... 
building, and finishing of the same.” This condi+" 
tion carried the bill through ; for the members:whoy» 
had. opposed the grant, and now conceived ithey:) 
might have the:credit. of being charitable without 
the expense, agreed) to its passage ;.and) then mm!) 
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olicitin: he people, we urged 
fldele¢nditiontal. promise of the law as an. additional 
motive toigive, since every man’s donation would 
be doubled: thus the’clause worked both ways!’ 
The subscriptions accordingly soon exceedéd the’ 
requisite sum, and we claimed and received the’ 
public gift, which enabled us to carry the design 
into: execution. A convenient and handsome 
building: was'soon erected ; the institution has by” 
constant’ experience been found useful, and flou- 
rishes to this day; and I do not remember any of 
my political manceuvres, the success of which at 
the time gave me more pleasure; or wherein, after 
thinking of it, I more easily excused myself for 
having made some use of cunning. sroaiatee 

- dt was about this time, that another projector, 
the Rev. Gilbert Tennent, camé to’ me with a 
request that I would assist him°in procuring @— 
subscription for erecting a new mecting-house. Tt. 
was to be for the use ofa congregation he had 
gathered among the Presbyterians, who were ori- 
ginally disciples of Mr. Whitfield. ’ Unwilling to 
make myself disagreeable to my fellow-citizens, by 
too frequently soliciting their contributions, I abso- 
lutely refused. He then desired I would furnish — 
him with a list of the names of persons I knew ‘by — 
experience to be generous and public-spirited. © ie ae 
thought it would be unbecoming i in me, after their 
kind» compliance with my solicitations, ! to’ ‘matk - 
them out! to’ be worried by ‘other beggaive” and 
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therefore.r owen maine 
sired I would. at least give himmy advice.) “That 
I will readily: do,.said.J >:andjan theefirst place) I 
advise. Vensbsiaaiep brit asa lldistacrowh oye AGM 
will give,something:; -riext; tosthose.: whoyoa! are 
uncertain: whethor.they-will givecony:thing:-or néty 
and, show :them» the Jlist\of thoséiwhiohave givén't 
and lastly, do not:negtect. those who youare stiré 
will give nothings: for in: somecof them-yow mary be | 
mistaken, .He-laughed-and:thanked mej and°said 
he-would. take my advice. He did so, for he asked 
of.every body ; oand he obtained:a much‘larger sim 
than he expected, with -which he erected thé’ capa- 
cious and, “nee saentinniaea that stands “in — 
Arch. Street... Pe jarig: US woTWw 2 x14 Ll 8NOH 
_ Our city, pines laid: pe with acbeautiful reeu= 
larity, the streets large, straight, and «crossing eaeli — 
other, at right, angles, had the disgrace of suffering 
those streets. to remain long ‘unpaved, and im wid 
weather, the. wheels. of jheavy. carriages ° ploughed | 
hem. into a, quagmire; so that at was \difficulé “to L 
cross. them ; and: in diy weather ithe dust owas - 
offensive... I hadslived: near what was ‘called thé 
Jersey Market, and. saw) with pain thesinhabitdnts _ 
wading in, mud, while purchasing» their: provisions! . 
A strip, of ground:dowm the middidvf that market 
was at-lengty paved swith brickyso that! being oneé | 
in. ‘the, market they! had» imvofooting 4! but? 
often.over shoesindirt to getitheres! By ting 
and writing on the-subject, 1 wasvat:length ins 
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mental in getting the street paved with swat be- 
tween the market and the brick foot pavement that 
was on the side next the houses. This for some 
time gave an easy access to the market dry-shod; 
but the rest of the street not being paved, whenever 
a\carriage came out of the mud upon this pave- 
ment, it shook off and left its dirt upon it, and it 
was soon covered with mire, which was not re- 
moved, the city as yet having no scavengers. After 
some inquiry I found a poor industrious man who 
was willing to undertake keeping the pavement 
clean, by sweeping it twice a-week, carrying off 
the dirt from before all the neighbours’ doors, for 
the sum of sixpence per month, to be paid by each 
house. I then wrote and printed a paper setting 
forth the advantages to the neighborhood that 
might be obtained from this small expense; the 
| greater ease in keeping our houses clean, so much 
dirt not being brought in by people’s feet ; the bene- 
| fit.to the shops by more custom, as buyers could 
more easily get at them; and by not having in 
| windy weather the dust blown in upon their goods, 
| &e. &c, I sent one of these papers to each house, 
and in a day or two went round to see who would 
_ subscribe an agreement to pay these sixpences; it 
was unanimously signed, and for atime well exe- 
| euted.. All the inhabitants of the city were de- 
| lighted with the cleanliness of the pavement that 
| surrounded the market, it being a convenience to 
all, and this raised a general desire to have all the 
| VOU. 1. N 
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streets paved ;, and made the people more willing _ 
to submit to.a, tax for that purpose. After some | 
: time. L. drew. a. bill. for paving the city," and brought — 
it into, the Assembly. It was just before I went to _ 
England, is 1757, and. did. not pass. till I..was — 
gone, and , en with an alteration. in. the. mode. of 
assessment, which I thought, not; for the better; 
but .with an additional. provision. for, lighting as 
well as paving the streets, which ) was, a; great 
impr ovement. It-was by.a.private person, the:late 
Mr. John Clifton, giving a sample.of the utihty of 
lamps, by placing one at. his door,. that the people — 
were first impressed with the idea. of lighting all 
the city. ‘Fhe honor of this public benefit has,also 
been ascribed to. me, but it, belongs: truly to.that 
gentleman. I did but follow his example, .and 
have only, some merit to claim respecting the form 
of our lamps, as differing, from the globe Jamps..we 
were at first. supplied with, from London... ,/Phey © 
were found, inconvenient in. these. respects : they 
admitted no air below; the smoke. therefore;.did 
not. readily. 20. out _aboye, . but. circulated in the - 
globe, lodged. on its side, and soon. obstructed — 
the light they were intended, to afford ; 5, .uing | 
besides the daily. ‘trouble of wiping. them clean; 
and an. accidental stroke on one of. them, would — ‘ 
demolish it, and render it totally useless, there; 
fore suggested | the composing them of_ four. flat 
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panes, with a long funnel’ ‘above’ to draw up the 
‘Sindke; and crevices admitting air below to facili- 
‘tate the ascent of the smoke ; by this * means they 
Were kept clean, ‘and did not grow dark in a few 
hours, as the London lamps do, but continued 
‘bright til!” morning ; and an accidental stroke 
would generally break but a single pane, easily 
repaired. 'Thave sometimes ‘wondered ‘that the 
‘Londoners did not, from the effect holes in’ the 
bottom of the globe-lamps used at Vauxhall have 
in keeping them clean, learn to have such holés in 
their’ street lamps. But these holes being’ made 
for another | purpose, viz. to communicate flame 
more suddenly to the wick by a little flax hanging 
down through them, the other use, of letting in air, 
séems not to have been thought of: and therefore, 
after the lamps have been lit a few hours, the 
streets of London are very: “poorly illuminated. 

©The mention of these improvements puts me in - 
— of one I proposed, when in London, to Dr. 
Fothereill, ‘who was among the best men I have 
‘mown, and‘a great promoter of useful projects. 
f had- ehh that the streets, when dry, were 
never swept, ‘and the light dust carried away ; but 
it’ was suffered to accumulate till wet weather 
reduced’ it to mud ; “and then, ‘after lying” some 


days so =e on i the pavement that a was no 
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~* Fothergill (John) F.R.S. an eminent physician, born i in 1712, 
at Carr-End in’ Yorkshire, of Quaker parents: died in 17803 
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crossing) but in pathskept clean by poor people 
with brooms, it was with great labor raked> toge: 
ther and thrown up into carts open above; the sides 
of which suffered some of the slush at everyyolt 
on the pavement to shake out and fall ; sometimes 
to the annoyance of foot passengers: » The'reason 


given for not sweeping the dusty streets was, that 


the dust would. fly into the windows ‘of shops — 
and houses. . An accidental occurreneeshad>in- 
structed me how much sweeping might be done in 


a, little time; [ found at my door in Craven Street, — 
one morning, a poor woman sweeping my pave- 


ment with a birch broom; » she appeared: very: pale 
and feeble, as just come out of. a fit of sickness. 
I asked who employed her to sweep there; she 


said, “ Nobody; but I am poor and in distress, — 
and L sweeps before gentlefolkeses «doors, ‘and _ 


hopes they: will’ give me something.?). Ibid: her 


‘sweep the whole: street' clean, and:l would give | 


her a shilling; this was at'9.o’clock ;;at noon she - 
came. for the shilling. From the slowness: I'saw_ 
at first in her working, I could scarce believe that 
the work was done so soon, and sent; my servant ; 
to examine it, who reported: that the whole street 
was swept perfectly clean, »and:all the dust placed — 
in the gutter which was in the middle; and the 3 
next rain washed it: quite away, so that the pave- 
ment and even the kennel, were, perfectly clean | 
I then judged that if that, feeble: woman, could 
sweep such a street in three hours, a strong active 
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man° might have done it in half the time. And 
here let me remark the convenience of having ‘but 
ene gutter in such a narrow street running down 
its middle, instead of two, one on each side near 
the footway. For where all the ram that falls on 
a‘street-runs from the sides: and meets in the mid- 
dle; it forms there a current strong enough to wash 
away all the mud it meets with: but when divided 
into two channels, it is often too weak to cleanse 
either, and only makes the mud it finds more fluids 
so thatithe wheels of carriages and feet of horses 
throw and dash it upon the foot pavement, (which 
¥s thereby rendered foul and slippery,) and some- 
times splash it upon those who are walking. My 
proposal communicated to the doctor, was as 
follows : | noday 

“For the more effectually stadt and keeping 
hin the streets of London and Westminster, it 1s 
proposed, that the several watchmen be contracted . 
with to have the dust swept up in dry seasons, 
and. the mud raked up at other times, each in the 
‘several streets and lanes of his round : that they be 
furnished with brooms and’ other proper instru- 
ments for these purposes; to be kept at their re- 
‘spective stands, ready.to furnish the poor people 
they may employ in the*service. 
* © That in the dry summer months the dust be all 
Swept up into heaps at proper distances, before the 
‘shops and windows of houses ‘are usually opened ; 
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ayes 


also carry it all away. 

“That the mud, when raked up, “be not left i in 
heaps to be spread abroad again 1 by the wheels of 
carriages and trampling of horses ; 4 but that the 
scavengers be provided with bodies of carts, not — 
placed high upon wheels, but low” upon sliders, 
with lattice bottoms, which being covered with 
straw, will retain the mud thrown into them, and 
permit the water ‘to drain from it ; whereby it will 
become much lighter, water. ‘making the ‘greatest 
part of the weight. ‘These hodies of carts to be 
placed © at. convenient distances, and the mud 
brought to them in wheelbarrows; they remaining 
where placed till the mud is drained, and: then 
horses brought to draw them : away.” P és 

I have’ since had doubts’ of ‘the ‘practicability of 
the latter part ‘of this. proposal, in all places, on 
account of the narrowness of some ‘streéts, and the 
difficulty of placing the draining sleds so as not to 
encumber too much the passage : “but T am still of 
opinion that the former, requiring the dust to be : 
swept up and carried away before the shops are 
open, is very practicable i in the summer, when the 
days are long: for in walking through the Strand 
and Fleet Street, one morning at a oe a ob: 
served there was not one shop open, though it had — 
been daylight and the sun up’ “above three hours : 
the inhabitants of London choosing voluntarily ‘to 
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live much by. « candle-light, and sleep by sun-shine ; 

and yet often complain (a little absur rdly)_ of the 
duty on candles, and the high price of tallow. . 

| Some | may think these trifling matters not worth 
minding or relating : but when they consider that 
though dust blown into the eyes. ofa single | person, 
or into a single shop ina windy day, is but. of 
small, importance, yet the great number of | ‘the 
instances in a populous city, and its frequent repe- 
tition, gives , it weight. and consequence ; perhaps 
they. will not censure very-severely those who be- 
stow some attention to affairs of this seemingly 
low nature. Human felicity is produced not so 
much. by great pieces of good fortune that seldom 
happen, as by. little advantages that occur every 
day. ‘Thus, if you teach a poor young man to 
shave himself, and keep his razorin order, you may 
contribute more to the happiness of his \ife than in 
giving ¢ him a thousand guineas. This sum may be 
soon. spent, the regret only remaining of having 
foolishly. consumed it: but. in the other case he 
escapes, the frequent vexation of waiting for bar- 
bers, and of their, sometimes dirty fingers, offensive 
breaths, and dull razors: he shaves when most 
convenient to him, and enjoys daily the pleasure 
of its being done with a good instrument. With 
these sentiments BK have hazarded the few preced- 
mg pages, hoping they may afford. hints which 
some time or other may, be useful toa city, I love, 
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(haying: lived many. years init yery happily) and. 
perhaps to, some. of our towns in America, 

Having been some. time, employed by the Post- 
master-General of America as his,comptroller in 
regulating the. several. offices, and. bri inging the 
officers to account, I was, upon his death, in 1753, 
appointed jointly. with Mr. William Hunter to 
succeed him; _ by a commission. from.the Post- 
master-General i in England. , The American office 
had hitherto never. paid any thing to that of Britain: 
we were to have 6001. a year between us, if.we 
could. make that sum out.of the profits of the office. 
To do this. a. variety of improvements were neces- 
sary; some of these were inevitably. at first ex-, 
pensive ; so that in the first, four years. the office 
became above 9001, in. debt tous. But it soon 
after began to. repay, us.; , and. before I was, dis 
placed by a freak of the ministers, (of. which, I shalk: 
speak hereafter,) we had. brought it to. yield: three. 
tumes,as, much. clear Tevenue,.to the crown, as, 
the. Post-Office of Treland. Since. ‘that, imprudent. 
transaction, they, BOR received from. it—not, one 
farthing ! errs q 

The business of ag! Post-Office, No 
taking a journey this year.to.N ew. England, where, 
the College of Cambridge, of their’ own motion; 
presented, me with the. degree of Master iof Afts.: 
Yale College. in Connecticut had before made me- 
a. sipnlag ladles Thus easier penseripcas aa 
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any: College’ E came ‘to ‘partakeof their liottors. 
They were conferred’ in’ consideration of my im 
provements and ween im bese ele tri rank 
of Natural Philosophy. BS » Isvonex)-iolesin 
on 1754, ‘war °with France | ébiag? again appre: 
haadedyi a congress | of! commissioners from: the 
different: colonies: was “by an Or der of the lo tds of 
trade tobe assembled ‘at atioetagts “there to confer 
with ‘the “chiefs: of the six nations! conéeming the 
means of defending both’ theiiss BAR F: and ours. 
Governor Hariilton having received this order, ac- 
quainted the house with it, requesting they would 
furnish proper presents for the Indians, to be given 
on this oécasion ; ‘and naming the Speaker (Mr. 
Norris)and myself to: join Mr. John Penn, and 
Mr. Secretary Peters, a8 commissioners to act for 
Pennsylvania: “The ‘house approved the nomina= 
tion;’ and provided’ the goods: for the presents, 
though they-did not much like treating out of the 
province ; and we met ‘the other commissioners at 
Albany. about’ the’ middle ‘of June. “In ow way 
thither I-projééted ‘and’ drew up a plan for the 
union of all the colonies under one covernment, 
so faras ‘might be necessary for: “defence, and 
other ‘importatit general purposes. \ As we passed: 
through New-York, Phad theré’shown my project 
to. Mr. James Alexander and My. Kennedy, two: 
gentlemen of great knowledge in public’ uffaits, arid 
being fortified ‘by’ their approbation, 1 Ventared'to 
lay it before the congress. It then appeared that 
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several of the commissioners. had formed. plans of 
the same kind. A previous question was _first 
taken, syhether an union should be established, 
which passed. In the affirmative, unanimously. A 
Cor umittee; was then appointed, one member from 
each, seolony, to consider the seyeral plans and 
report. Mine happened to be preferred, ; and, with 
a few amendments: was accordingly reported. ;. By. 
this plan the general g government was to, be .admi- 
nistered. by a President, General, appointed. and 
supported by. the crown; and a grand. council.to 
be chosen by the. ssi ile. of the people. of 
the several colonies met in their, respective assem- 
blies. The debates upon it in congress, went on 
daily hand im hand withthe Indian business. 

Many objections and difficulties were started, but 
at length they were. all overcome, , and the plan 
was unanimously agreed to, and. copies or dered, to 
be transmitted to the board of trade, and, to. the 
assemblies of the several provinces... Its fate was 
singular: the assemblies didnot adopt.at, as, they 
all thought there was too much. prerogative in it ; 

and in England it was judged to have too a 
of the democratic. The board of trade.did not 
approve of it; nor recommend. it for the approba- 
tion of his, Majesty: but another. scheme ; vas 
formed, supposed to answer the same purpose bet: 
ter, whereby the Governors of, the provinces, with 
some members of their respective councils were. to 
meet and order the raising of troops, building of 
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forts, &c.:and to draw on the freawary' of Great | 
Britain for the € expense, “which was’ ‘afterwards’ to 

“refw ided ‘by an act of parlidment lay the tax 
on Anietica. My plan, with my reh@oneantt ay 
port of it, is to be found among my politiéal papers 
that were printed." © re Being thie ‘winter ‘fonowing’ ify 
Boston, Ihad much conversation with Govethor? 
Shirley upon both the plats.” “Part of" what: rags se-ef he 
between us on this occasion, “may” also ‘be seen 
among those papers. "The different and contrary 
reasons of dislike to my plan, makes mé ’suispect 
that it was'teally the true medium ; and Fam still 
of opinion it would have been happy for both sides 
if it had been ‘adopted, ’ The colonies so united. 
would have been sufficiently” strong to have de- 
fended themselves: there would then” have been 
no need of troops from England ; of course the 
subsequent pretext for taxing America, and the 
bloody contest’ it ‘occasioned, would have been 
avoided. But such mistakes are not new 5 pari } 
is fall of the errors of states’and | princes. Ps 

-& Took round the habitable world, how few ; 

“© Know their own good; or knowing it pursue!” 

Those who govern having much business: on 
their hands, ‘do not generally like to take the 
trouble of considering and carrying into execution 
new projects. The beat public 1 measures are there- 
fore seldom wind tes i io we sari i ni 
by the occasion. ? 


4 


me, 


"See continuation oF MeMmorns. ot Wrihinge Part 1. Sec: 1” 
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- The Governor: of Pennsylvania, “m sending ‘it 
down’ to’ the-assembly, expressed his ‘approbation 
of the plan “as Appearing tovhim to be drawn up 
with! great’ clearness> and ‘stréngth of judgment; 
and thy eeisieorecommended it as well;worthy their 
close steamed inost serious attention(” | The house) 
however, by the management of a-certain member, 
took ifup when I happened to be absent, (which I 
thought not very fair,) and. reprobated: sit without 
paying any attention ‘to oth at alls to my no’ small 
mortification. Hits noted: of | bir 

In my journey to Bono this year, T met at 

New-York with our new Governor; Mr. Morris; 
just arrived there from England, with whom [had 
been before intimately acquainted. He brought°a 
commission'to supersede Mr. Hamilton; who, tired 
with the disputes his proprietary instructions sub- 
jected him to, had ‘resigned. “Mr. Morris asked 
me if I thought he must expect as’ uncomfortable 
an administration. ~ Isaid, «No, yow may onthe 
contrary have a very comfortable one, if you will 
only take care not to enter into any dispute with the 
assembly:” “ My dear friend,” said-he pleasantly, 
“how can you advise my avoiding disputes You 
know I love disputing, itis one ‘of my ‘eteatest 
pleasures; however, to show the regard I have ‘for 
your counsel; I promise you° Twill) if ‘possible, 
avoid them” He had some reason ‘for loving’ to 
dispute, being “eloqtient, an’ acute sophister, ‘and 
therefore generally successful in argumentative con- 
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versations, He had been brought up-to it from a 
boy; his father, as I have heard, accustoming: his 
children to-dispute with-one another forshis diver> 
sion, while sitting at table after dinners but T think 

the practice. was not wise, for in the course of my. 
observation those disputing, contradicting and con 
futing. people, are generally unfortunate in. their 
affairs. They get victory ‘sometimes, but they 
never get good-will, which would-be of more use 
to-them., We parted, he going to: Philadelphia, 
and I to Boston. In returning I met at New-York 
with. the votes of the assembly of Pennsylvania, 
by: which: it appeared, that notwithstanding his pro- 
mise'to me, he andi the house were already in high 
contention; and it was a continual battle between 
them, as long as he retained the government... I 
had my share of it, for as soon as I got back to 
my seat in the assembly, I was.put on every com- 
mittee for answering his speeches: and messages, 
and by the committees always desired to make the 
draughts.| Qur answers as well as his messages, 
were often. tart, and. sometimes indecently abusive: 
and. as-he knew I wrote for the assembly, one 
might have imagined that when we met we could 
hardly avoid cutting throats. But he was so good- 
natured a man, that no personal difference between 
him and ‘me! was occasioned by the contest, and 
we often dined. together. Qne. afternoon; in: the 
height of this public quarrel, we met in the street ; 
“Franklin,” said he, “ you must.go home. with me 
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and, spend the evening, Iam. to have some ieom- 
pany that you,will like;’ and taking me by the 
arm led. me:to his -house...In gay. conversation over 
our wine, after:supper, he told us jokingly that:he 
much admired :the ideavof: Sancho Panza; who, 
when. it was, proposed, to give: him a government, 
_ requested it might be a:government of blacks 3:as 
then, if he could not agree with his. people, he 
might sell them. . One of his friends, who sat next 
me, said, “ Franklin, why do you continue to side 
with those damned Quakers? shad?) yow not: better 
sell them? the proprietor would give you a good 
price.” “The Governor,’ said I,“ has notyyet 
blacked them enough.’—He., indeed, had. labored 
hard to blacken, the assembly in all his messages; 
but they wiped. off his. coloring: as fast’as: he laid 
it on, and placed it,in.return thick.upon his; own 
face; so that finding he, was likely tobe negrojied 
himself, che,.as well.as;Mr. Hamilton, grewitired of 
the contest, and quitted, the government: >) | ey 

_ These public, quarrels. were all; at bottom owing 
‘os _the , proprietaries,. our hereditary Governors; 
who, when any expense was to be incurred: for the 
defence, of their: province, ; with incredible. mean~ 
ness, instructed. their deputies. to pass no actfor 
levying the necessary taxes, unless theix-vast estates 
were in the same. act. expressly: exonerated); and. 
they had .even. taken the bonds ofthese sdeputies’ 
to observe such, mstructions; «The assemblies for 
three, years: held, out: against tala injustice, though 
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constrained*\to bend at last: At Jength Captain 
Denny,swho was Governor Morris’s successor, 
ventured tosdisobey those ‘instructions; anne — 
was:brought:about } shall'show hereafter.) (0 
.o ButsIvam goteforward too fast with my er s 
there :are still some transactions to be mentioned, 
that a — the senor mene of we 
nor Moornis.260- 6: ERs: JON; B1NOS 
x War: deiiie’ inaimanner svaiGbnioa® with: iF rance, 
the: government ‘of Massachusets ‘Bay projected 
an attack upon Crown Point, and sent Mr. Quincy 
to» Pennsylvania, and’ Mr. Pownal; (afterwards 
Governor Pownal,) to New-York to solicit assist- 
ance.’. As: I was‘im the assembly, knew its temper, 
and was Mr: Quincy’s countryman, he applied to 
me for my influence and assistance : I dictated his 
address tothem, which was well received! ” They 
voted an aid:of ‘ten’ thousand “pounds, to be laid 
out in provisions. “But: the Governor refusing his 
assent to their bil) (which included this with other 
sums granted for the use’ of the crown) unless a 
clause: “were inserted; exempting the proprictary 
estate from’ bearing any part of the tax that would 
be»necessary ; the ‘assembly, though very desirous 
of making their grant to! New: Eneland effectual; 
were’ at 2:loss how:to\accomplish it. » Mr. Quincy 
labored: hardiwwith the Governor toobtain his assent, 
butihewas obstinate «oT then ‘sugested a method 
of: domg othe ‘business’ without’ the Governor, ‘by 
orders: onthe trustees’ of the Loan-Office, which 
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by law the assembly had the right of drawing. 
There was indeed little or no money at the time in 
the office, and therefore I proposed that the orders 
should be payable in a year, and to bear an interest 
of five per cent.: with these orders I supposed the 
provisions might easily be purchased. The assem- 
bly with very little hesitation adopted the proposal. 
The orders were immediately printed, and I was 
one of the committee directed to sign and dispose 
of them. The fund for paying them, was the in- 
terest of all the paper currency then extant in the 
province upon loan, together with the revenue 
arising from the excise, which being known to be 
more than sufficient, they obtained credit, and were 
not only taken in payment for the provisions, but 
many monied people who had cash lying by them, 
vested it in those orders, which they found advan- 
tageous, as they bore interest while upon hand, 
and might on any occasion be used as money. So 
that they were eagerly all bought up, and in a few 
weeks none of them were to be seen. Thus this 
important affair was by my means completed. Mr. 
Quincy returned thanks to the assembly in a hand- 
some memorial, went home highly pleased with 
the success of his embassy, and ever after bore for 
me the most cordial and affectionate friendship. — 
The British government, not choosing to permit 
the union of the colonies, as proposed at Albany, 
and. to trust that union with their defence, lest they 
should thereby grow too military, and feel their 
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surprised, declared the expedition was then’ at = 
‘end, being impossible ; and exclaimed against ‘th 
iministers for ignorantly ‘sending’ therm ‘mto” “a 
country destitute of the means of ‘conveying their 
stores, baggage, &e., not less than’ ‘150: ‘waggons 
‘being necessary. I happened to’ say; Pthought: it 
was a pity they had not béén landed in Pennsyl- 
‘yania, as in that country almost every farmer had 
his waggon. The general eagerly laid hold’of my 
words, and said, “Then you, sir, who area maii/of 
interest there, can probably procure them for us; 
‘and I bee you will undertake it.”. IT asked what 
terms were to be offered the owners of the wag- 
gons; and I was desired to ptit on paper the terms 
that appeared to me necessary. ‘This I did, and 
they were agreed to; and a commission’ and’ in- 
structions accordingly prepared immediately. What 
those terms were ‘will appear im the advertisement 
I published as soon as I arrived at Lancaster ; 
which being, from the great and sudden effectiit 
produced, a piece of some ne aan I Ee i insert 
it at vuENYe as s follows. ab WG p HeOL Sk To 
246 Shave iat 53 “igo 
YG, bush of Lancaster, Aprit a6, 17535 | 
{7-4 Npuidees 150 waggons, with 4 horses to,each 
waggon, and 1500 saddle or pack: horses; rare 
wanted for the service of hissMajesty's forces; now 
about to rendezvous at ‘Wills’s~Creek 3 andedus 
Excellency Getieral Braddock having beenpléased 
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to empower me, to contract for, the, hire. of the 
same; hereby give notice, that I shall attend for 
that purpose at Lancaster from. this, day to next 
‘Wednesday. evening; and. at York. from next 
5 Thursday, ‘morning, till. Friday evening ; where I 
shall be ‘ready to,agree. for waggons and teams, or 
single horses, on. the following terms: viz. 1. That 
there shall be paid for each waggon with four good 
horses. and a driver, fifteen shillings per diem. 
And for each able horse with a pack-saddle, or 
other saddle and furniture, two shillings per diem. 
And for each able horse without a saddle, eighteen 
pence per diem. 2. That,the pay commence from 
the time of their joining the forces at Wills’s Creek 
(which must be en or before the 20th May ensuing) 
and that a reasonable allowance be paid over and 
above for the time necessary for their travelling to 
Wills’s Creek and home again after their discharge. 

3. Each waggon and team, and every saddle or 
pack-horse, is to be valued by indifferent persons 
chosen between me.and. the, owner; and in case 
of the loss of any waggon, team or other horse in 
the service, the price according to such valuation 
is to be allowed and paid. “4.. Seven days’ pay is 
to be ‘advanced and:paid. im hand by me to the 
“owner ofeach wagron and team, or horse, at the 
time of contracting, if required; and the remainder 
“tobe paid’ by General Braddock, or by the pay- 
» master of the army, at’ the time:of their discharge ; 
oor from time!to ‘time as it shall be: demanded. 
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5. No drivers of waggons, or persons taking care 
of the hired horses, are on any account to be called 
upon. to do the duty of soldiers, or be otherwise 
employed than in conducting or taking care of their 
carriages.or horses. 6. All oats, Indian corn, or 
other forage, that waggons or horses bring to the 
camp, more than is necessary for the subsistence 
of the horses, is to be taken for the use of the army, 
and a reasonable price paid for the same, 

“ Note——My son, William Franklin,. is » -em- 
powered to enter into like contracts, with. any 
person in Cumberland County. | | Soh, 

. €B. Franguin.” a 


To the Bible thats of the iieabios ms Lancaster, 
York, and Cumberland. 


‘ PRIENDS AND COUNTRYMEN, : 7 

“ Being occasionally at the camp at Predcnciyn 
few days since, I found the general and officers 
extremely exasperated on account of their not be- - 
ing supplied with horses and carriages, which had 
been expected from this province, as most able to 
furnish them; but through the dissensions between 
our governor and assembly, money had not been 
provided, nor any steps taken for that purpose. 

‘It was proposed to send an armed force imme- 
diately into these counties, to seize as many of the 
best carriages and horses as should be wanted, and 
compel as many persons into the service’as. would 
be necessary te drive and take care of them. ~ 
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“TY apprehended that the progress of British 
soldiers: through these counties on such an occa- 
sion, (especially considering the temper they are 
in, and their resentment against us,) would. be 
attended with many and great inconveniences to 
_ the inhabitants, and therefore more willingly took 
the trouble of. trying first what might be done by 
fair and equitable means. The people of these 
back counties have lately complained to the assem- 
bly that a sufficient currency was wanting: you. 
have an opportunity of receivmg and dividing 
among you a very considerable sum; for if the 
service of this expedition should continue (as it is 
more than probable it will) for 120 days, the hire 
of these waggons and horses will amount to up- 
wards of thirty thousand pounds; which will be 
paid you in silver and gold of the King’s money. 

-“ The service will be light and easy, for the army 
will scarce march above twelve miles per day, and 
the waggons and baggage horses, as they carry 
those things that are absolutely necessary to the 
welfare of the army, must march with the army, 
and no faster; and, are for the army’s sake, always 
placed where they can be most secure, whether in 
a march orm a camp. 

“ Tf you are really, as I believe you are, good 
and loyal subjects’ to His Majesty, you may now 
do a most acceptable service, and make it easy to: 
yourselves; for three or four of such as cannot 
separately spare from the business of their planta- 
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tions, a waggon and ‘four ‘horses and “a .driver,- 
may do it together; oné furnishing the waggon; 
another one or two horses, and another the driver, 
and divide the pay- proportionably betweén yous: 
but if you do not this service to your King and 
country, voluntarily, when such good pay: and 
reasonable terms are offered to you, your loyalty 
willbe strongly suspected: the King’s busmess 
must be done: so many brave troops, come so far 
for your defence, must not stand idle through your 
backwardness to do what may be reasonably 
expected from you: waggons and horses must be 
had ; violent measures will probably be used; and 
you will be to seek for a recompense where you 
can find it, and jou case congo be little — 
or regarded. | 963 

“<T have no aatdolay thtehoet in thie affairs as 
(except the satisfaction of endeavoring to do good) 
I shall have only my labor for my pains. If. this 
method of obtainmg the waggons and_ horses: is 
not likely to succeed, I'am obliged to send word 
to the general in fourteen days; and; 1 suppose 
Sir John St. Clair, the hussar, with a body of sol- 
diers, will immediately enter the province for the 
purpose; which I shall be sorry to ney ‘peewme I 
am very sincerely and truly 
a « Your friend and spell tisdale, fo 

: ie 5. Frawstin.” 


~ [received of the eetteral about eight 1 néadred 
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pounds, to be. disbursed. im advance, money. to.the 
waggon owners, &c.; but that sum being insufficient,. 
L advanced upwards of two hundred pounds more3, 
and in; two weeks, the 150 waggons, with 259 car-, 
rying -horses, were on. their march for the camp. 
The: advertisement, promised payment according 
to; the, valuation, in) case any. waggons or horses. 
n0uld..be lost. The owners, however, alleging. 
they did not- know General. Braddock, or what 
dependance might be had.on his promise, insisted. 
on my bond for the performance ; which I accord- 
ingly gave them. | 
» While. was at. the camp, supping | one evening 
with the: officers. of Col. Dunbar's regiment, he. 
represented to me his concern for the subalterns, 
who, he said, were generally not in affluence, and. 
could .ill. afford, in this dear country to lay in the 
stores that» might be necessary in. so long a march 
through a. wilderness, where nothing was to be 
purchased.) 1 commiserated their case, and. re- 
solved to. endeavor procuring them some relief. I 
said nothing however to him of my intention, but. 
wrote the next morning to the Committee of the 
Assembly, who had the disposition of some public. 
money, warmly recommending the case of these offi-, 
cers to their consideration, and proposing that. a 
present should be, sent them of. necessaries and 
refreshments. Myson, who had some experience 
of a camp life, and of its wants, drew up a list for 
me; which: I.inclosed m my. letter... The Commit- 
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tee:approved, and used’ such diligence, that, 'con- 
ducted by: my son, the ‘stores: arrived at the éamp 
as soon as the wagons. ‘They consisted of twenty 


parcels, ‘each’ containing!» vite devn oe Bid bets: 
 6lb. Loaf Stivar SLE y Gloucestér Cheese M0) Bee 
* 6 do. Muscovado do: 1 Kege ba 8 ON 
» 1.do,'Green Tea. 2, Dozen old. Madeira-Wine. setts: 
veh do. Bohea do... _ 2 Galions Jamaica, APIA 5 
6 do. Ground Coffee | J Bottle Flour of Mustard 5 
6 do. Chocolate «2 Well- cured ih bata a 
~ £ Chest dest white Bisc. } Dozen dried “Tongues” nestor: 
~flb. Pepper enemies ie on Sdnalo dl iGO 
1 Quart White Vinegar 6b. eran a ibowayy oar 


These parcels, well’ packed, were placed « on as 
many horses, each parcel, with the’ horse, ‘being 
intended ‘as a present for one officer. They were 
very thankfully received, and the kindness acknow- 
ledged by letters''to me from the colonels of both 
regiments, in the most grateful terms. The général 
too was highly’ satisfied with my conduct'in pro- 
curing him the waggons, &c. &c. and readily paid 
my account of disbursements; thanking me ‘re- 
peatedly, and requesting my further assistance’ in 
sending provisions after him. I undertook this 
also, and was busily émployed in it’ till we heard 
of his defeat ; advancing for the service, of my own 
money, upwards of 1000/. sterling’; of which I sent 
him an account. It came to his hands; luckily for 
me, a few days before the battle, and he returned 
me immediately an order on the paymaster for the 
found sum of 1000/., leaving the remainder to the 
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next account. I consider this payment: as good 
duck, having» ‘never been able ‘to: obtain that: re- 
mainder;-of which more: hereafter. pata wes: 

- This general was, I think; a brave man,’ and 
ali probably have made a figure as a good offi- 
eer in some European war. But he had too much 
self-confidence, too high an opimion of the validity 
of regular ‘troops, and ‘too mean a one’ of both 
Americans and Indians.' George Croghan, our 
Indian interpreter, joined him on his march with 
100 of those people, who might have been of great 
use to his army as guides, scouts, &c. if he ‘had 
treated them kindly : but he slighted and neglected 
them, and they gradually left him. In conversa- 
tion with him one day, he was giving me some ae- 
count of his. intended progress. “ After taking 
Fort Duquesne,” said he, “ I am to proceed to Ni- 
agara; and having taken that, to Frontenac, if the 
season will allow time, and I suppose it will; for 
Duquesne can hardly detain me above three or 
four days; and then I see nothing that can ob- 
struct my march to Niagara.” Having before re- 
volved in my mind the long line his army must 
make in their march by a very narrow road, to be 
cut for them through the woods and bushes, and 
also what'I had read of a former defeat of 1500 
French, who invaded the ‘Thhinois. country, I had 
conceived some doubts and some fears for the 
event of. the campaign. But I ventured only to 
say, “ To be sure, Sir, if you arrive well before Du- 
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quesne;: with these fine: troops, so well provided. 
with artillery; the:fort; though completely fortified, 

and. assisted with:acvery strong: garrison, can pro-. 
bably make but:a short resistance; The only dan- 
ger L apprehend of obstruction to your march, is 
from the ambuscades of the Indians, who by con- 
tant. practice, are dextrous in laying and. exe- 


cating them: and the slender line, near four miles 
long, which your army must make, may expose it 
to be attacked by surprise in its flanks, and to be 
cut, like a. thread into several pieces, which from. 
their distance cannot come up in time to support. 
each other.” He smiled at. my ignorance, and_re- 
plied, “« These savages may. indeed be a formidable 
enemy to your raw American militia; but upon the 
King’s regular and disciplined troops, Sir, it is: im- 
possible they should. make any impression.” I was 
conscious of an impropriety in my disputing with 
a military man in matters of his profession, and. 
said no more. The enemy however did. not take 
the advantage of his army which I apprehended.its 
long line, of march exposed it to, but let it advance 
withoutinterruption till within. nine miles of the 
place ; and then when more in a body, (for it had. 
just passed a river, where the front. had halted till. 
all were come over) and in a more open part of the 
woods than any, it had. passed, attacked its, ad- 
vanced guard, by a, heavy ,fire from. behind trees 
and. bushes ; which, was_ the. first,intelligence the 
general bad of,an.enemy’s-being near him)... This 
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guard ‘being’ disordered, the general ‘hurried the 
troops up! to their assistance, which was done in 
great confusion, through waggons, baggage, and 
cattle; and presently the fire came upon their 
flank > the officers beine on horseback were more 
easily \distineuished; picked out as marks, and fell 
very fast; and: the soldiers were crowded together 
in: avhuddle, -having or hearing no orders, and 
standing to be shot at till two-thirds of them were 
killed ; and then bemg seized. with a panic, the re- 
mainder fled with precipitation. The waggoners 
took each a horse out of his team and scampered ; 
their example was immediately followed by others; 
so that all the waggons, provisions, artillery, and 
stores were left'to the enemy. The general being 
wounded was brought off with difficulty; his se- 
eretary, Mr. Shitley, was killed by his side, and 
out of 86 officers:\63 were killed or wounded ; and 
714 men killed of 1100).'These: 1100 had been 
picked »men from the whole army ; the rest had. 
been’ left behimd with Col. Dunbar, who was to 
follow with the heavier part of the stores, provisions, 
and baggage. The flyers not being pursued. ar- 
rived at’ Dunbar’s° camp,'and the panic. they: 
brought ‘with them instantly seized him and all his 
people. ' And though he had now above 1000 men, 
and the enemy who had beaten Braddock, did not 
at most exceed 400 Indians and’ French together, 
instead of proceeding and endeavoring “to récover 
some of the lost honor, he ordered all the stores, 
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ammunition, &c. to be destroyed, that he might have 
niore horses to assist his: flight towards the settle- 
ments, and less lumber to remove. He was there 
met) with requests from the governor of Virginia, 
Maryland, and Pennsylvania, that he would post 
his troops on the frontiers, so as to afford some 
protection to the inhabitants; but he continued his 
hasty.march through all the country, not thinking 
himself safe till he arrived at Philadelphia, where 
the inhabitants could protect him. . This whole 
transaction gave us Americans the’ first suspicion 
that our exalted ideas of the prowess of British 
recular troops had not been well founded. 
Tn their first march, too, from their landing till 
they got beyond the. settlements, they’ had plun- 
dered ‘arid. stripped the inhabitants, totally ruining 
some: poor families, besides insulting, abusing, and 
confining the people if they remonstrated. This 
was enough to put us out of conceit of such de- 
fenders, if we had really wanted any. How differ- 
ent was the conduct of.our French friends in 1781, 
who during ‘a march through the most inhabited 
part of our country, from Rhode Island to Virginia, 
near 700 miles, occasioned not the smallest com- 
plaint, for’ the loss of a ae al eho or even ali 
apple! ~ ig 
Capt Orme, who was one ‘of the ole eis 

aides-de-camp, and being grievously wounded, was 
brought off with him, and continued with him to 
his ‘death, ‘which happened in a few days, told me 
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that he was totally silent. all ‘the, first day;, aad at 
night only. said, “ Who would have thought it.2” 
That he was silent again the following day, saying 
only. atlast, “ We shall-betier know how to,deal-with 
them another time ;” And; ‘died ina iow minutes 
after. | | 
~The coontinee S riciplen) with all aes ernerake 
Shen. instructions, and’ correspondence, ‘falling 
into the enemy's hands, they selected and. trans- 
lated into French a number of the articles, which 
they printed, to prove. the hostile intentions of the 
British . Court. before the. declaration of war. 
Among these I saw some letters of the general.to 
the ministry, speaking highly of the great.service 
Thad rendered the army, and recommending me 
to their notice, ‘David Hume, who was some years 
after secretary to Lord Hertford, when minister in 
France, and afterwards to Gen. Conway, when 
secretary of state, told me he had seen among the 
papers in. that office, letters from. Braddock; highly 
recommending me. But the expedition | having 
been unfortunate,, my service, it seems, was not 
thought of much value, for these recommendations 
were never of any use tome. As to rewards, from 
himself, I asked only one, which was, that he would 
give orders to his officers not to enlist any more of 
our bought servants, and that he would discharge 
such as had been already enlisted. This he rea- 
dily eranted, and several were ‘accordingly. returned 
to their masters, on my application. Dunbar; when 
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the command devolved on’ him,’ was ‘nots ‘gene- 
rous. He being at Philadelphia, on his retreat; or 
rather flight, T applied to’ him’ for ‘the discharee’of 
the servants of three poor farmers of’ Lancaster 
County, that he had enlisted, reminding him of the 
late general's orders on that head. He ‘promised 
nie'that if the masters would come to’him at Tren- 
ton, where he should be in a few days on his march 
to New York; he would there deliver their‘men to 
them: . They accordingly were at the expense-and 
trouble of ‘going to Trenton, and’ there he refused 
to perform his end to Sia seen agin pany 
ws siesen aba i shige ea '? 
~~ As ‘soon as the loss of the waggons and horses 
was generally known, all the owners came upon 
me for the valuation which IT had given bond to 
pay. Their demands gave me’a great deal of 
trouble: I acquainted them ‘that the money was 
ready in the paymaster’s hands, but'the order for 
paying it must first be’ obtained from’ General 
Shirley, and that I had applied for it; but he being 
at a distance an answer could not'soon be received, 
and they must have’ patience. All: this: however 
was not sufficient to satisfy, and some began to’stie 
me: General Shirley at length relieved’ me from 
this terrible situation, by appointing commissioners 
to examine the claims, and ordering payment. 
‘They amounted to near twenty thousand —— 
_ which to pay would have ruined'me. °°") 
Before we had the news of this defeat)’ the ‘two 
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doctors. Bond came tome witha subscription paper 
for raising money to defray the expense of a grand 
firework, which it was intended.to exhibit’at.a-re- 
joicing. on: receiving) the news. of »our taking Fort 
Duquesne. . [ looked grave, and said, “ It would, 
iL. thought, be time.enough to prepare the rejoicing 
when we knew we should. have occasion to rejoice.” 
They seemed. surprised that I.did not immediately 
comply with theirproposal;...“ Why the d— ” 1,” 
said. one.of them, ‘“ you surely don’t suppose that 
ithe fort, will not be taken?” “I don’t know that 
it will not,be taken; but I know that the events 
of war are subject to great, uncertainty.” , I.gave 
them the reasons of my doubting:. the subscription 
was dropped, and_ the projectors thereby. missed 
the mortification they would have undergone if the 
firework had been prepared, Dr. Bond, on some 
other occasion afterwards, said that he did not like 
_Franklin’s forebodings.. »........ ; 
_. Governor) Moris, who had. gontibeaae worried 
the. assembly with message . after. message. before 
the defeat, of Braddock, to beat them into.the mak- 
ing of acts to raise money for. the, defence . of the 
province, without taxing among others the. proprie- 
tary estates, and had. rejected, all: their bills for not 
having such an.exempting clause, now redoubled 
his attacks with more, hope.of. SUCCESS,. the. danger 
and, necessity. being. greater, The. assembly. how- 
ever continued, firm, believing, they had justice on 
their side; and that, it..would, be, givingup an 
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essential right, if they) suffered the governor to 
amend their money bills. ,In one of the last indeed; 
which was, ‘for. granting £50,000, ) his: proposed: 
amendment was’ only,.of a) single word :) the bill 
expressed, “ that all estates real and personal were 
to be taxed; those of the proprietaries not excepted £ 
His amendment was; for mo¢ readonly... A small; 
but. very material alteration! However, when the 
news of the disaster reached England; our friends 
there, whom we had taken care to furnish with all 
the assembly’s answers to the governor’s messages} 
raised a clamor against ‘the proprictaries for their 
meanness. and imjustice in giving their governor 
such instructions; some going so far as to say; that’ 
by obstructing the defence of their province, they 
forfeited: their right to it. "They -were intimidated 
by this; sent orders. to their receiver-general to 
add £5000 of. their money to whatever'sum might 
be given by the assembly for such purpose. . This 
being testified to the house, was accepted:in liew 
of their share ofa general tax, and’ anew bill was 
formed with an exempting clause, which passed 
accordingly. By-this act,I was appointed'one of the: 
commissioners for disposing of the money, £60,000; 
I had been active in modelling the bill, and: proeur’ 
ing its passage ; and had at the same‘time ‘drawn’ 
one for establishing and: disciplining a voluntary. 
militia; which I carried through the house without 
much difficulty, as care was taken in it'to leave the 
Quakers at liberty. .To promote the association. 
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necessary to form the militia, I wrote a dialogue’ 
stating and answering all the objections I could 
think of to-such a militia ; which was printed, and 
had, as I thought, great effect. While the several 
companies in the city and country were forming, 
and learning their exercise, the Governor prevailed 
with) me to take charge of our North Western 
frontier, which was infested by the enemy, and 
provide for the defence of the inhabitants by rais- 
Ing troops,-and building a line of forts. I under- 
took this military business, though I did not 
conceive myself well qualified for it. He gave me 
a commission with full powers, and a parcel of 
blank commissions for officers, to be given. to 
whom I thought fit. I had but little difficulty in 
raising men, having soon 560 under my command. 
My ‘son, who had in the preceding war been an 
officer in the army raised agamst Canada, was my 
aid-de-camp, and of great use tome. The Indians 
had burned Gnadenhut, a village settled by the 
Moravians, and massacred the inhabitants ; but 
the place was thought a good situation for one ‘of 
the forts: Invorder to march thither, I assembled 
the companies at Bethlehem, the chief establish- 
ment of those people; I was surprised to find it in 
so good a posture of defence: the destruction of 
Gnadenhut had made them apprehend danger. 
The principal buildings were defended by a stock- 
+ This Diafogue and the Militia Act, are in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine for February and March, 1756. , 
VOL. I. P 
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ade; they had purchased a quantity of arms and 
ammunition from New York, and had even placed 
quantities of small paving-stones between the 
windows of their high stone houses, for their women 
to throw them down upon the heads of any Indians 
that should attempt to force into them. The armed 
brethren too kept watch, and relieved each other 
on guard as methodically as in any garrison town. 
In conversation with the Bishop, Spangenberg, I 
mentioned my surprise; for knowing they had 
obtained an act of parliament exempting them from 
military duties in the colonies, I had supposed they 
were conscientiously’ scrupulous of bearing arms. 
He answered me, “That it was not one of their 
established principles; but that at the time of their 
obtaining that act it was thought to be a principle 
with many of their people. On this occasion, how- 
ever, they to their surprise found it adopted by but 
a few.” It seems they were either deceived in 
themselves, or deceived the Parliament: but com- 
mon sense aided by present danger will sometimes 
be too strong for whimsical opinions. = ==§ 

It was the beginning of January when we set 
out upon this business of building forts; I-'sent 
one detachment towards the Minisink; with’ ‘in- 
structions to erect one for the security of that upper 
part of the country ; and another to the lower part, 
with similar instructions: and’ I’ concluded to ¢6 
myself with the rest of my force to’ Gnadenhut, 
where a fort was thought more immediately neces- 
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sary. .The Moravians procured me five waggons 
for our tools, stores, baggage, &c. _ _ Just before we 
left Bethlehem, eleven. farmers, “who had. been 
driven. from. their plantations by the Indians, came 
to me requesting a supply of fire-arms, that they 
might go back and. bring off their cattle. I gave 
them each a gun with suitable ammunition. We 
had not marched many miles before it began to 
rain, and it continued raining all day; there were 
no habitations on the road to shelter us, till we 
arrived. near night at the house of a German, where, 
and in his barn, we. were all huddled together as 
wet as water could make us. ‘It was well we were 
not attacked im our march, for our arms were of 
the most. ordinary sort, and our men could, not 
keep the locks of their guns dry. ‘The Indians 
are dextrous in contrivances for that purpose, which 
we had: not... They met that. day the eleven poor 
farmers above mentioned, and killed ten of them ; 
the one that escapeda informed. us, that his and his 
companions guns, would not go off, the priming 
being wet with. the, rain. The next day being fair, 
we continued our march, and, arrived at the deso- 
lated; Gnadenhut:: there. was a mill near, round 
which were left several pine boards, with which we 
soon. hutted ourselves ; jan, operation, the more 
necessary. at that. inclement season, as we had no 
tents. Our, first work, was to bury, more effectually 
the. dead we found there, who had. been, half in- 
tered by. the. country people ; the next, morning 
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our fort was planned and marked.out, the circum- 
ference measuring 455 feet, which would require 
as many palisades to be made, one with another 
of a foot diameter each. Our axes, of which) we 
had seventy, were immediately set to work, to: cut 
down trees; and our men being dextrous in the 
use of them, great dispatch was made. Seeing 
the trees fall so fast, I had the curiosity to’ look»at 
my watch when two men began to cut ata pine; 
in six minutes they had it upon the ground, and I 
found it of fourteen inches diameter: each pine 
made three palisades of eighteen feet long, pointed 
at one end. While these were preparing, our other 
men dug a trench all round of three feet deep, .m 
which the palisades were to be planted; and the 
bodies being taken off our waggons, and the fore 
and hind wheels separated by taking out the pin 
which united the two parts of the perch, we had 
ten carriages with two horses each, to bring the 
palisades from the woods to the spot. When they 
were set up, our carpenters built a platform >of 
boards all round within, about six feet high, for the 
men to stand on when to fire through the loop- 
holes. We had one swivel gun, which we mounted 
on one of the angles, and fired it as soon as fixed, 
to let the Indians know, if any were within hearing, 
that we had such pieces; and thus our fort (f that 
name may be given to so miserable a stockade) was 
finished in’a week, though it rained so hard every 
other day that the men could not work. | 
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/This gave me occasion to observe; -that when 
men are employed they are best contented ; for on 
the days they worked they were good-natured and 
cheerful, and with the consciousness of having 
done'a good day’s work, they spent the evening 
jollily ; but on our idle days, they were mutinous 
and quarrelsome, finding fault with the pork, the 
bread, &c. and. were continually in bad humor: 
which put me in mind of a sea captain, whose rule 
it was to keep his men constantly at work; and 
when his mate once told him that they had dene 
every thing, and there was nothing further to em- 
ploy them about; “ O,” said he, “ make them scour 
the anchor.” 

This kind. of fort, Bek chasensiintile, Isa 
sufficient defence against Indians who have no 
cannon. Finding ourselves now posted securely, 
and having a place to retreat to on occasion, -we 
ventured out in parties to scour the adjacent 
country. We met with no Indians, but we found 
the places on the neighboring hills where they had 
lain-to watch our proceedings. There was an art 
io their contrivance of those places, that seems 
worth, mentioning. It being winter, a fire was 
necessary for them: but a common. fire on the 
surface of the ground would by its hght have 
discovered their position at a distance: they had 
therefore dug holes in the ground about three feet 
diameter, and’ somewhat deeper ; we found where 
they had with thei: hatchets cut off the charcoal 
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fiom Die aides’ of bucnt logs lying in the woods. 
With these coals they had made small fires in the 
bottom of the holes, and we observed among the 
weeds and. grass the prints of their bodies, ay 
by their lying all round with their legs hanging 
down in the holes to keep their feet warm; which 
with them is an essential point. This kind of fire 
SO managed could not discover them either by its 
light, flame, sparks, or even smoke: it appeared 
that the number was not ereat, and it seems they 
saw we were too many to be attacked by them with 
prospect of advantage. 

We had for our chaplain a zealous Presbyterian 
minister, Mr. Beatty, who complained to me that 
the men did not generally attend his prayers and 
exhortations. When they enlisted they were pro- 
mised, besides pay and provisions, a gill of rum a 
day, which was punctually served out to them, half 
in the morning, and the other lralf i in the evening 5 
and I observed they were punctual in attending to 
receive it: upon which I said to Mr. Beatty, “ It 
is perhaps below the dignity of your profession to 
act as steward of the rum ; but if you were only 
to distribute it out after prayers, you. would have 
them all about you.” He liked the thought, under- 
took the. task, and with the help of a few hands 
to measure out the liquor, executed it to ‘satisfac- 
tion; and never were. prayers more generally and 
‘more punctually: attended. So that I think ‘this 
‘method preferable to the punishment inflicted by 
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some military laws for non-attendance on divine 
service. 

mn had hardly finished this business, and got my 
fort well stored with provisions, when I received a 
letter from the governor, acquainting me that he 
| had called the assembly, and wished my attendance 
there, if the posture of affairs on the frontiers was. 
such that my remaining there was no longer neces- 
sary. My friends too of the assembly pressing me 
by 1 their letters to be, if possible, at the meeting ; 
and my three intended forts being now completed, 
_and the inhabitants contented to remain on their 
farms under that protection, I resolved to return ; 
the more willingly, as a New-England officer, Col. 
Clapham, experienced in Indian war, beig on a 
visit to our establishment, consented to accept the 
command. I gave him a commission, and parad- 
ing the garrison, had it read before them; and in- 
troduced him to them as an officer, who from his 
skill in. military affairs, was much more fit to 
command them than myself; and giving them a 
little exhortation, took my leave. I was escorted 
as far as Bethlehem, where I rested a few days to 
recover from the fatigue I had undergone. ‘The 
first night lying in a good bed, I could hardly sleep, 
it was so different from my hard lodging on the 
floor of a hut at Gnadenhut, with only a blanket 
or two. While at Bethlehem, I inquired a little 
into the practices | of the Moravians; some of them 
had accompanied me, and all were very kind to 
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ye. I found they worked for a common stock, 
eat at common tables, and slept in common dormi- 
tories, great numbers together. In the dormitories 
I observed loop-holes at certain distances all along 
just under the ceiling, which I thought judiciously 
placed for change of air. I went to their church, 
where I was entertained with good music, the organ 
bemg accompanied with violins, hautboys, flutes, 
élarinets, &c: I understood their sermons were 
not usually preached to mixed congregations of 
men, women, and children, as is our common 
practice ; but that they assembled sometimes the 
married men, at other times their wives, then the 
young men, the young women, and. the: little 
children; each division by itself. ‘The sermon I 
heard was to the latter; who came’in and were 
placed in rows on benches; the boys under the 
conduct of a young man their tutor, and the girls 
conducted by a young woman. The discourse 
- seemed well adapted to their capacities, and was 
delivered in a pleasing, familiar manner, coaxing 
them as it were to be good. They behaved very 
orderly, ‘but looked: pale and) unhealthy; which 
made me suspect they were kept too much within 
doors, or not allowed sufficient exercise. TL inquired 
concerning the Moravian marriages, whether the 
report was true that they were by lot; I was’ told 
that lots were used ‘only in’ particular’ cases: that 
generally when a young man found’ himself’ dis- 
posed to marry, he informed thé elders of his class, 
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who consulted the elder ladies that governed the 
young women. As these elders of the different 
sexes were well acquainted with. the tempers and 
dispositions of their respective pupils, they could 
best judge: what matches were suitable, and their 
judgements were generally «acquiesced in. But if; 
for example, it should happen that two or three 
young women were found to be equally proper for 
the young man, the lot was then recurred to. I 
objected, if the matches are not made by the mu- 
tual choice of the parties, some of them may chance 
to be very unhappy. “ And so they may,” answered 
my informer, “ if you let the parties choose for 
themselves.” Which indeed I could not deny. 

- Being returned to Philadelphia, I found the as- 
sociation went on with great success; the inhabi- 
tants that were not Quakers, having pretty gene- 
rally come into it, formed themselves into compa- 
nies, and chose their Captains, Lieutenants, and 
Ensigns, according to the new law. Dr. Bond 
visited me, and gave me an account of the pains he 
had taken to spread a general good liking to the 
law, and ascribed much to those endeavors. I had 
the vanity to ascribe all to my dialogue ; however, 
not knowing but that.he might be in the right, T let 
him enjoy his opimon; which I take to be gene- 
rally the best way imosuch cases. The officers 
meeting, chose me to be Colonel of the regiment; 
which I this time accepted. I forget how many 
companies we:had, but we paraded about 1200 
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well-looking men, with a company of artillery, who 
had been furnished with six brass. field-pieces, 
which they had become so expert in the use of, as 
to fire twelve times ina minute. The first time JI 
reviewed my regiment, they accompanied me to 
my house,;: and would salute me with some rounds. 
fired before my door, which shook down and broke 
several glasses of my electrical, apparatus. And 
my new honor proved not. much less brittle; for 
all our commissions were soon after broken, bya 
repeal of the law in England. iO 

During this short time of my. ee bale 
about to set out on a journey to Virginia, the offi- 
cers of my regiment, ‘took it into their heads that it 
would: be proper for them to escort me out of town, 
as far.as the lower ferry; just.as 1 was getting on 
horseback they came. to my door, between thirty 
and forty, mounted, and all, im their uniforms. I 
had not been previously acquainted with their pro- 
ject, or I should have prevented it, being naturally 
averse to the assuming of state on any occasien; 
and I was a good. deal chagrined. at their appear- 
ance, as I could not avoid them,accompanying me. 
What made it worse was, that as soon as we began 
to move, they drew their swords. and rode with 
them naked all the way. Somebody , wrote an 
account of this to the proprietor, and it gave him 
great offence. , No such honor had been: paid him, 
when in the province; nor to any of his Governors; 
and he said it was only proper to Princes of the 
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Blood Royal’; which may) be true for aught I 
know, who was, and: still am ignorant of -the.eti- 
quette in such cases. This silly caffair however 
ereatly increased his rancor against me, which 
was before considerable on account of my conduct 
in ‘the’ assembly, respecting the exemption of his 
estate from taxation, which I had always opposed 
very warmly; and not without severe reflections 
on the meanness and injustice of contending for it. 
He accused me to thé ministry as being the great 
obstacle to the King’s service: preventing by:.my 
influence in the house the proper form of the bills 
for raising money; and he instanced the parade 
with my officers, as a proof of my having an inten- 
tion to take the government of the province out of 
his hands by force. He also applied to Sir Ever- 
‘ard Faukener, the post-master-general, to deprive 
me of my office. But it had no other effect than to 
procure from Sir Everard a gentle admonition. —_ 
Notwithstanding the contmual wrangle between 
the governor and the house, in which | as a. mem- 
ber had so large a share, there still subsisted: a 
civil intercourse between that gentleman and my- 
self, and we never had any’ personal difference... I 
‘have sometimes since thought, that his little or no 
“resentment against me for the’ answers it owas 
known I drew up to his messages, might be the 
-effect of professional habit, and that being bred a 
lawyer, he might consider us both as merely.advo- 
cates for contending’ clients in a suits he for the 
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proprietaries, and I for the assembly: he would 
therefore sometimes call in a friendly way to ad- 
vise with me on difficult points; and sometimes, 
though not often, take my advice. We acted in 
concert to supply Braddock’s army with provi 
sions; and when the shocking news arrived of his 
defeat, the governor sent in haste for me, to con- 
sult with him on measures. for preventing the de- 
sertion of the back counties. I forget now the 
advice I gave, but I think it: was that Dunbar 
should be written to and prevailed with if possible 
to post his troops on the frontiers for their protec- 
tion, until, by remforcements from the colonies, he 
might be able to proceed in the expedition. And 
after my return from the frontier, he would have 
had-me undertake the conduct ef such an expedi- 
tion with provincial troops, for the reduction of 

‘ort Duquesne, (Dunbar and his men being other- 
wise employed); and he proposed to commission 
me as general. I had not so good an opinion of 
my military abilities as he professed to have, and I 
believe his professions must have exceeded his real 
sentiments : but probably he might think that my 
popularity would facilitate the business with the 
men, and influence m the assembly the grant’ of 
money to pay for it; and that perhaps: without 
taxing the proprietary. Finding me not so forward 
to engage as he expected, the project was dropt; 
and he soon after left the government, are a: 
seded by Captain Denny. 
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_ » Before I proceed in relating the part I had in 
. public affairs under this new governor's adminis- 
tration, it may not be amiss to give here some ac-_ 
count of the rise and progress of my dictions 
nailed 

In 1746, being at Boston, “9 met there sith a 
_ Dr. Spence, who was lately arrived from Scotland, 
and showed me some electric experments. ‘They 
were imperfectly performed, as he was not very 
expert ; but being on a subject quite new to me, 
they equally surprised and pleased me. Soon 
after my return to Philadelphia, our library com- 
pany received from Mr. Peter Collinson, F. R.S. 
of London, a present of a glass tube, with some ac- 
count of the use of it in making such experiments. 
Leagerly seized the opportunity of repeating what 
Thad seen at Boston; and by much practice ac- 
quired great readiness in performing those also 
which we had an account of from England, adding 
a number of new ones. I say much practice, for 
my house was continually full for some time, with 
persons who came to see these new wonders. To 
divide a little this incumbrance among my friends, 
I caused a number of similar tubes to be blown in 
our glass-house, with which they furnished them- 
selves, so that we had at length ‘several performers. 
Among these the principal was Mr. Kinnersly, an 
ingenious neighbor, who being out of business, I 
encouraged to undertake showing the experiments © 
for money, and drew up for him two lectures, in 
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which the experiments were ranged in such or- 
der, and accompanied with explanations in sueh 
method, as that the foregoing should assist in comé 
prehending the following. He procured an elegant 
apparatus for the purpose, in which all’.the little . 
machmes that I had roughly made for myself, were 
neatly formed by instrument-makers.. His lectures 
were well attended, and gave great satisfaction ; 
and after some time he went through the -colonies 
exhibiting them in every capital town, and. picked 
up some money. In the West-Indian Islands: in- 
deed, it was with difficulty the experiments could 
be made, from the general moisture of the air. 

~ Obliged as we were to. Mr. Collinson. for the 
present of the tube, &c., [thought it right he should 
be informed of our success in using it, and wrote 
him several letters containing accounts of our ex- 
periments." He got them read in the Royal Soci- 
ety, where they were not at first thought worth so 
much notice as to be printed in their transactions. 
‘One paper which [ wrote for Mr. Kinnersly, on 
the sameness of lightning with electricity, 1 sent to 
Mr. Mitchel, an acquaintance of mine, and one-of 
the members also of that society ; who wrote me 
word that it had been read, but was laughed at by 
the connoisseurs. The papers however | being 
- shown to Dr. Fothergill, he thought them of too 

much value to be stifled, and advised the printing 


. * See Letters-and Papers on Philosophical Subjects... . 
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ofthem: Mr. Collinson’ then gave them to: Case 
for publication, in his.Gentleman’s Magazine's but 
he chose ‘to print them separately in a pamphlet, 
and: Dr. Fothergill wrote the preface. » Cave, it’ 
‘seems, judged rightly for his profession, for by the 
additions that arrived afterwards, they swelled to. 
" <a quarto volume ; which has had five serge —_ 

cost him nothing for copy-money. © ‘ 

It was however some’ time beds iden papers 
were much taken notice of in England. A copy of 
them happening to fall into the hands of the Count 
De Buffon, (a philosopher deservedly of great repu- 
tation in France, and indeed all over Europe,) he 
prevailed with Monsieur Dubourg to translatethem 
into French ; and they were printed at Paris. The 
publication offended the Abbé Nollet, Preceptor 
in Natural Philosophy to the Royal Family, and 
an able experimentor, who had formed and pub- 
lished a Theory of Electricity, which them had the 
general vogue. He could not at first believe that 
- guch a work came from America, and: said:it must 
have been fabricated by his enemies at Paris to 
oppose his system. Afterwards, having been as- 
sured that there really existed such a person as 
Franklin at Philadelphia, (which he had doubted,) 
he wrote and published a volume of letters chiefly 
addressed to me, defending his theory, and deny- 
ing the verity of my experiments, and of the posi- 
tions deduced from them. I once purposed an- 
swering the Abbé, and actually beganm-the answer ; 
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but on consideration that my writings contained a 
description of experiments, which any one might 
repeat and verify ; and if not to be verified could 
not be defended; or of observations offered as 
conjectures, and not delivered dogmatically, there- 
fore not laying me under any obligation to defend 
them; and reflecting that a. dispute between two 
persons written in different languages might be 
_ dengthened greatly by mistranslations, and. thence 
misconceptions of one another's meaning, (much of 
one of the Abbé’s letters being founded on anierror 
in the translation); I concluded to let my papers 
_ shift for themselves ; believing it was better to 
‘Spend what time I could spare from public busi- 
ness in making new experiments, than in-disputing 
about those already made. I therefore never an- 
swered Monsieur Nollet; and the event gave me 
no cause to repent my silence ; for my friend 
Monsieur Le Roy; of the Royal Academy of Sci- 
ences, took up my cause and refuted him: my 
book was translated into the Italian, German, and 
Latin languages; and the doctrine it contained 
was by degrees generally adopted by the philoso- 
phers of Europe, in preference to that of the Abbé; 
so that he lived to see himself the last of his sect ; 
except Monsieur B , of Paris, his éleve and 
immediate disciple. Bott “othe he 

What gave my book the more sudden. and ge- 
neral celebrity, was the success of one of its pro- 
posed experiments, made by Messieurs Dalibard 
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and Delor at Marly, for drawing hghtning from 
the clouds. This engaged the public attention 
everywhere. Monsieur Delor, who had an appa- 
ratus for experimental philosophy, and lectured in 
that branch of science, undertook to repeat what 
he called the Philadelphia experiments ; and after 
they were performed before the king and court, all 
the curious of Paris flocked to see them. — I will 
not swell this narrative with an account of that 
capital experiment, nor of the infinite pleasure I 
received in the success ofa similar one I made soon 
after with a kite at Philadelphia, as both are to be 
found in the histories of electricity. Dr. Wright, 
an English physician, when at Paris, wrote to a 
friend, who was of the Royal Society, an account 
of the high esteem my experiments were in among » 
the learned abroad, and of their wonder that my 
writings had been so little noticed in England. 
The society on this resumed the consideration of 
the letters that had been read to them; and the 
celebrated Dr. Watson drew up a summary ac- 
count of them, and of all I had afterwards sent to 
England on the subject; which he accompanied 
with some praise of the writer. This summary was 
then printed in their transactions ; and some mem- 
bers of the society in London, particularly the 
very ingenious Mr. Canton, having verified the ex- 
periment of procuring lightning from the clouds by 
a pointed rod, and acquainted them with the suc- 
cess, they soon made me more than amends for 
VOL, I. Q 
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‘the slight with which, they had-before treated. me. 
‘Without my having made any application for that 
honor, they chose me.a member; and voted that I 
should be excused the customary payments, which 
would have amounted to twenty-five guineas ;. and. 
‘ever since have given me their transactions gratis." 


*. Dr. Franklin gives a further account of his election, in a 
letter to his son Governor F ranklin, of which the following i is an 
extract. 


Pipe Decouber 19, re 

© We have had an ugly affair at the Royal Society lately. 
One Dacosta, a Jew, who, as our clerk, was entrusted’ with 
collecting, our monies, has been so unfaithful as to embezzle 
near £1300 in four years. Being one of the council this year, as 
well as the last, I have been employed all the last week in at- 
tending the inquiry into and unravelling his accounts, in order 
to come at a full knowledge of his frauds. His securities are 
bound in £1000 to the Society, which they will pay, but we shall 
probably lose the rest. He had this year received 26 admission. 
payments of 25 guineas each, which he did not bring to account. 

‘* While attending this affair, I had an opportunity of looking 
over the old council books and journals of the society, and 
having a curiosity to see how I came in, (of which 1 had never 
been informed,) I looked back for the minutes relating to it. . 
You must know it is not usual to admit persons that have not 
requested to be admitted ; anda recommendatory certificate i in,, 
favor of the candidate, stesiel by at least three of the members, 
is by our rule to be presented to the society, expressing that he : 
1s desirous of that honor, and is so and so qualified. As I never. 
had asked or expected the honor, I Was, as I said before, curious, 
to see how the business was managed. I found that the certi- 
ficateé, worded very advantageously for me, was signed by ‘Lord ‘ 
Macclesfield then President, Lord Parker, and Lord Willoughby, 
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They also présented mé with the gold medal of 
Sir Godfrey Copley, for the year 1753, the delivery 
of which was accompanied by a very handsome 
speech of the president, Lord Macclesfield, wherein 
Iwas highly honored. 

Our new governor, Captain Denny, areas 
over for me~the before-mentioned medal from the 
Royal Society, which he presented to me at an 
entertainment given him by the city. He accom- 
panied it with very polite expressions of his esteem 
for me, having, .as.he said, been long acquainted 
with my character. . After dinner, when the com- 
pany, as was custoinary at that time, were engaged 
in drinking, he took me aside into another room, 
and acquainted ‘me that he had been advised by 
his friends in England to cultivate a friendship 
with me, as one who was capable of giving him the 
best. advice, and of contributing most effectually 
to the making his administration easy. That he 
therefore desired of all things to have a good un- 
derstanding with me, and. he begged me to be as- 


ed 


that the election was by an unanimous vote; and the honor be- 
ing voluntarily conferred by the society unsolicited by me, it was 
thought wrong to demand or receive the usual fees or compo- 
sition; so that my name was entered the list with a vote of 
council, that I was not to pay any . thing. And accordingly 

nothing has ever been demanded of me. Those who are ad- 
mitted i in the common way, pay five guineas admission fees, and 
two guineas and a half yearly contribution, or twenty- -five gui- 
neas down, in licu of it. In my case a substantial fayor accom- 

panied the honor. | | 
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sured of his readiness. on all occasions to render 
me every service ‘that might be i in his power. ‘He 
said much to me also of the proprietors’ good dis- 
position towards the, province, and of fe advan- 
tage it would be to us all, and to me in ‘particular, 
if the, opposition that had been so long continued 
to his measures was dropt, and ‘harmony restored 
between him and the people ; in effecting which it 
was thought no one could be more Go ee Ba than 
myself; and I might depend on adequate acknow- 
ledgments and 1 recompenses, &e. &c. The drink- 
ers finding we did not return immediately to the 
table, sent us a decanter of madeira, which the oo- 
vernor made liberal use of, and in proportion’ ‘be- 
came more profuse of his solicitations and pro- 
mises. My answers were to this ‘purpose ; : that 
my circumstances, thanks to God, were such as to 
make proprietary _ favors unnecessary. to me; and 
that, being a member of the assembly, I could not 
possibly accept of any ; ; that however [had 110 per- 
sonal enmity to the proprietar V> ‘and that whenever 
the public measures he proposed should appear 
to be for the good of the people, no one would « es- 
| pouse and forward them more ‘zealously than n my- 
self; my past opposition having been. founded on 
‘this, that the measures which had been. nd were 
evidently intended to serve the proprietary interest 
with great prejudice to that of the people. ‘That I 
_Was much obliged to him (the | governor) ‘for. his 
| profession of reg and to me, and that he might rely 
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on every thing i in my power to render his adminis- 
tration. as easy. to him as possible, hoping at the 
same time that he had. not brought with him the 
same unfortunate instructions his predecessors had 
been. hampered with. On this he did not then ex- 
plain. himself ; but when he afterwards came to do 
business with the assembly, they appeared ag ain, 
‘the disputes were renewed, and I was as active as 
ever iM. the opposition, being the penman,, first of 
the request to have a communication of the instruc- 
tions, and then of. the remarks upon them, which 
may be found i in the Votes of the Times, and in 
the “« Historical Review” I afterwards published ; 

_ but. be etween us personally no enmity arose; we 
were often together ; ; he was a man of letters, had 
‘seen much of the world, and was enter taining and 
) pleasing i in cony ersation. | He gave me information 
that my old friend Ralph was still alive; that he 
-was esteemed one of the best political writers in 
England ;,had been. employed i in the dispute be- 
| tween Prince F rederick and the King, and had 
obtained « a pension ¢ of three hundred Prova a year; 
that | his reputation was indeed small as a poet, 
Pope having damned his poetry in the Dunciad ; 
a but his j prose was thought as good as any man’s. 

a The assembly finally finding the proprietary 
é obstinately persisted 1 in shackling the deputies with 
_ instructions inconsistent not only with the privi- 
; deges _ of the people, but with the service of the 
” crown, resolved to petition the King against them, 
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and appointed me their agent to go over to Eng- 
land, to present and support the petition.» ‘The 
House had sent up a‘bill to ‘the governor, granting 
a sum of sixty thousand pounds for the King’s use, 
(ten thousand pounds of which was subjected tothe 
orders of the then general, Lord Loudon,) which the 
eovernor, in compliance with his istrictions, abso- 
lutely refused to pass: JT had agreed with Captain 
‘Mortis, of the packet at New York, for my -pas- 
sage, and my stores were put on board 3:when 
Lord Loudon arrived at Philadelphia, expressly, as 
he told me, to endeavor an ‘accommodation be- 
tween the governor and assembly, that ‘his Majes- 
ty’s service might not be “obstructed: by their dis- 
sensions. Accordingly ‘he desired the governor 
and myself to meet him, that he might hear what 
was to be said'on both sides.” ‘We met and dis- 
cussed the business: in behalf ‘of the assembly, I 
urged thé various arguments’ that may be found in 
the public papers of that time, which were of my 
writing, and are printed with’ the minutes of the 
assembly; and the governor pleaded his’ instruc- 
tions, the bond he had given to observe'them, ‘and 
‘his ruin if he disobeyed ; yet seemed not unwilling 
to hazard himself if Lord Loudon would advise it. 
This his lordship did not choose to'do, though I 
once thought I had nearly prevailed with him to do 
it; but finally he rather chose’ to “urge the compli- 
‘ance of thé assembly; and he intreated me tovuse 
any endeavors with them for that purpose; declaring 
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that he would spare none of the King’s troops for 
the defence of our frontiers, and that if we did not 
continue to provide. fer that defence ourselves, they 
must remain exposed. to.the enemy. . I acquainted 
the House, with. what had passed, and presenting 
them with a set of resolutions I had drawn up, de- 
clarmg our rights, that;we did not. relinquish our 
claim. to) those. rights, but only suspended the ex- 
ercise of them. on this occasion, through force; 
against which we protested ; they at length agreed 
to drop that. bill, and) frame, another conformable 
to the proprietary, iustructions ; this. of course the 
governor passed, .and L was then. at liberty to pro- 
ceed.on' my voyage. , But im the; mean. time the 
packet had:sailed with, my sea stores, which was 
some loss to me, and, my only recompense was his 
lordship’s thanks/for my service; all the credit of 
obtaining the accommodation falling to his share. 

. He set out for New-York before me; and as the 
time. for dispatching the. packet-boats was at his 
disposition, and: there. were. two then remaining 
there, one.of which, he said, was to sail very soon; 
J requested, to; know the precise time, that I might 
not miss her, by any delay, of mine. The answer 
was, ‘I have given out that she is to sail on Satur- 
day next, but, I may let you know, entre nous, that 
if you are there, by. Monday morning, you, will be 
intime, but do not delay longer.” By. some acci- 
dental. hindrance at a.ferry, it was Monday noon. 
before I arrived, and Iwas much afraid she might 
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have sailed, as the wind was fair;,but Iwas. soon 
made easy by the information that she was still ia. 
the harbor, and w ould not. move till the next day.) 
One would i imagine that. I was now: on. the very. 
point of departing for Europe: [thought so; but £ 
was not then so well acquainted with , his) lord- 
ships character, of which indecision was one of the 
strongest features: I shall give some instances. It, 
was about the beginning of. April that, 1 came: to. 
New York, and I think it was near the end of June. 
before we sailed. There were then. two. of the, 
packet-boats which had been long in readiness, but 
were detained for the, general's letters, which were. 
always to be ready to-morrow. Another packet 
arrived : she too was detained ;, and, before. we 
sailed, a fourth was expected... Ours was the first. 
to be dispatched, as having heen. there longest« 
Passengers were engaged dor all, and some, ex- 
tremely impatient to be gone, and. the merchants. 
uneasy about. their letters, and for the orders, they 
had given for insurance (it being wartime) and for 
abteam eoods ; but their anxiety availed nothing: 
his lordship’s letters were notready ;, and yet who- 
ever waited on him found him always at his desk, 
, pen in hand, and concluded he must needs. write. 
abundantly. Going myself one. morning to, pay 
my respects, I found in his anti-chamber one Innis, 
a messenger of Philadelphia, who had come thence, 
express, with a packet. from: Governor Denny, for 
the general, _He delivered to me some letters from 
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my friends there, which occasioned my inquiring 
when ‘he was to réturn, and ‘where he lodged, that 
I miglit send some letters by him. He told me he 
was ‘oplibrda to’ all to-morrow at’ nine for the ge- 
neral’s answer to the governor, and should set off 
immediately ! I put my letters into his hands the 
same day.’ A’ fortnight after I met him again in 
the same'place. So, you are soon returned, In- 
nis 1” “ Returned ! no, Lam not gone yet. mes How 
so?”'T have’called’ here this and every morning 
these two weeks past for his lordship’s letters, and 
they are not yet'reatly.” | “ Is it possible, when he 
i 80 ereat'a writer} for I see him constantly at his 
escritoit 7” © Yes : said Tnnis, “ but he is like St. 
— on the signs, “always on horseback and: never 
rides on.” "This observation of the messenger was, | 
it seems, well founded: for when in DO: I, 
understood that: Mr. Pitt (afterwards Lor d Chat. 
ham,) gave it as one reason for removing this gene- 
ral, and’ sending Generals Amherst as Wolff : 
that the minister never heard Srom him, and could 
not know what he was doing. | 
“This' daily expectation of sailing, ‘a all the | 
three packets going down to Sattdy-Hook, to _join 
thé fleet there, the passengers thought it best to be 
onboard, lest by a sudden order the ships should 
- sail, and’they be left behind. ‘There, if I remember, 
we were about six weeks, consuming our séa stores, 
and obliged to procure more. At iene the fleet 
sailed, the general and all his army on board, bound 
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to Lewisburg, awithomtent to besiege: and take that 
fortress, allthe packet-boats in‘eompany, ordered 
to attend the* general's sship» ready to. reeeive his 
dispatches when they:should be ready. We. were 
out five days before we got: a letter with leave: to 
part?and then our ship quitted the fleet and steered 
for England. ‘The other two packets he still de- 
tained; carried: them with» him to Halifax; where 
he staid’ some otime to: exercise the:men in sham 
attacks. upon’ sham forts; then altered his mind as 
to besieging’ Lewisburg, and returned to New- York, 
with all his troops, together with the two packets 
above mentioned, and all their passengers! During 
his absence the French and ‘savages had taken Fort 
St. George, on the frontier of that province, and 
the Indians’ had massacred many'of the’ garrison 
after capitalation.” I saw: afterwards: in London, 
Captain Bound, who commanded one of those 
packets: he told) me that when he had:been de- 
tained a month, he acquainted his lordship that his 
ship was grown foul, to a degree that must neces- 
sarily hinder her fast sailing, (a point of consequence 
for a packet-boat,) and requested an allowance of 
time to heave her down and clean her bottom. 
His lordship’ asked how long time that*would re- 
quire. He answered, three days. The general 
replied, “ If you can doit in one day, I give leave; 
otherwise not; for you must certainly sail the day 
after to-morrow. So he never obtained leave, 
_ though detained afterwards from day to day*during 
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full three: months. ,I saw also in London, one of 
Bonell’s passengers, who was so enraged against 
his lordship: for deceiving and detaining him so 
long at New-York, and then carrying him to Halifax 
and back again, that he swore he would sue him for 
_ damages.» Whether he did: or not I never heard ; 
but as he represented it, the injury to his affairs was _ 
very considerable. . On: the whole, 1. wondered 
much how such a man came to be intrusted with 
so important a business as the conduct.of a great 
army : but having since seen more of the creat 
world, and the means of obtaining, and motives 
for giving places and employments, my, wonder is 
diminished. . General. Shirley, on whom. the. com- 
mand, of the army devolved; upon, the death of 
‘Braddock, would,.in my opinion, if continued in 
place; have made;a much better campaign than that 
of Loudon, in 1756; which was frivolous, expensive, 
and disgraceful to.our nation beyond .conception. 
For though Shirley was not bred. soldier, he was 
sensible and sagacious in himself, and, attentive to 
good advice from others, capable of forming judi- 
cious plans, and quick and active in carrying them 
into execution. Loudon, instead of defending the 
colonies with his great army, left, them totally, @X- 
-posed while he paraded idly at,Halifax, by which 
means Fort George was lost; besides, he deranged 


vail our mercantile operations, and distressed our 


trade by a long embargo on the exportation of pro- 
visions, on pretence of keeping supplies from. being 
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obtained by the enemy,, but in seats for beating 
down. their piice in favor. of the contractors, in 
whose profits, it was said, (perhaps. from ‘suspicion 
only,) he had a share; and when at length the 
embargo was taken off, neglecting to send notice 
of it,to: Charlestown, where the Carolina fleet was 
detained near three months; and whereby their 
bottoms were so much damaged by the worm, that 
a. great part of them foundered in their passage 
home. Shirley was, 1 believe, sincerely glad of 
being relieved from so burthensome a charge, as 
the conduct of an army must be, to a man. unac- 
quainted ; with military business. I was at the enter- 
. tainment given by the city. of N ew York. to Lord 
‘Loudon, on his, taking upon him the command. 
Shirley, though thereby. superseded, was present 
. also, There was a great company of officers, 
‘citizens, and strangers, and some chairs’ having 
Deen borrowed in the neighborhood, there was 
“one among them very low, which fell to the lot of 
Mr. Shirley. I sat by him, and perceiving it, I 
Said, af ‘They have given you a very low seat.” 
“ ‘No matter, Mr. Franklin,” said he, “I find a low 
| ‘seat the easiest.” 

While J was, as - before ‘uals detained at 
_ New York, I received all the accounts of the pro- 
visions, &c. that I had furnished to Braddock, 
_some of which accounts: could not ‘sooner be ab- 
tained from the different persons I had employed 
to assist in the business: I presented them to Lord 


inoe. 
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Loudon, ‘desiring’ te He: paid the’ ‘balance. He 
caused them to Be examined by the proper officer, 
who, after ¢ compari ing’ every’ ‘article with its voucher, 

certified” ‘them to ‘be tight; and his’ lordship’ pro- 


‘mised to give me ain ‘order oft the Paymaster’ for the 
Balance due to me. This was however put off from 


time to time! and though i3 called ‘often for it by 


“appoititmient, T did not get it. “At length, just ‘be- 


fore my departure, ‘he ‘told me’ he' had’ on better 


‘consideration Concluded’ not to mix ‘his accounts 
“with ‘those of ‘his predecessors. ““ And’ you, ” said 
he, “when in England, have only to exhibit your 


accoulits’ to’ ‘the treasury, and you will be paid 


‘immediately. i> Wig mentioned, but without éffect, a 


great and unexpécted | expense I had been put to 
byt being’ detainied s sO Tong 2 at ne York, as a reason 


; any fitthe® Pasi or shay in obtaining the money 
. 1 had advanced, : as 1 charged r no ‘commission. ‘for 


: my service 5 « O,” said he, - you must. not think 


of persuading us that’ you are n10 gainer: we under- 


“stand better those matters, and know that every 


_ one concerned in supplying the army finds: means, 


in the doing it, to fill his own pockets.” Tt assured 
him ‘that was not my case, and that T had not 


‘pocketed a farthing: but he appeared Clearly not 
" to believe me ; -and indeed I afterwards learned, ; 
| that i immense fortunes. care often made i in such | em- 
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ployments.” As to my balance, I ne not edhe onage 
this day; of which more hereafter. "3 , 
Our captain of the packet boasted much before 
we Sailed of the swiftness of his ship; unfortunately 
when we came to sea, she proved the dullest ‘of 
ninety-six Sail; to-his no small mortification. After 
mary conjectures respecting the cause, when we 
were Rear another ‘ship almost as’ dull as ‘ours, 
which however gained upon us, the captain ordered” 
all hands to come aft and stand as’ near’ the ensign 
staff as possible. We were, “passengers included, 
about forty persons : while we stood there, the ship 
mended her pace,’and soon left her neighbor far 
behind, which proved clearly what. our captain 
suspected,’ that’ she was loaded too! much by the 
head. The casks of water, it séetng, had béen all 
placed forward; these he therefore ordered to be 
moved further aft, on which the ship recovered het 
character, and proved the best sailer in the fleet.” 
The éaptain said she had once gone at the rate of’ 
thirteen knots, which is accounted thirteen miles’ 
_perhour. We had on board as a passenger, Cap-" 
tain Archibald Kennedy,* of the royal navy, who 
contended that it was impossible, and that no ship ~ 
ever sailed so fast, and that there must have been 
,some error in the division of the log-liné,’ or some 
mistake in heaving the log. Pi. Hada tll ensued be- 
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_ Since Earl of Cassilis, father of the present Earl, (1818). ’ 
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tween the two captains, to be decided when. there 
should. be sufficient..wind: Kennedy. therefore 
examined the log-line, and being satisfied without, 
he determined to throw. the. log himself... Some 
days after, when the wind was very, fair and fresh,, 
and the captain of the packet .LLutwidge) said. he 
beliey ed she then went at the rate of thirteen knots, 
‘Kennedy made the experiment, and owned his 
wager lost. The foregoing fact I give for the sake 
‘of the following observation: it has been remarked 
--as-an umperfection im the art of ship-building, that 
at can never be known. till she is. tried, whether a 
new ship will, or will not be:a good sailers for that 
the model of a good-sailing ship has been exactly 
followed in a new one, which. has been. proved on. 
the contrary temarkably dull. 1 apprehend that 
this may partly be occasioned by the. different 
opinions of seamen respecting the modes.of load- 
ing, rigging, and sailing of a ship: each has. his 
method; and the same vessel laden by the method 
and orders of one captain, shall sail worse than 
when, by the orders of another. Besides, it. scarce 
ever. happens that. a ship is formed, fitted for the 
sea, and sailed by the same person: one man builds 
the hull, another rigs her, a third loads and sails 
her. No one of these has the advantage of know- 
ing all the ideas and experience of the others, and 
therefore cannot draw just conclusions from a com- 
bination of the whole. Even in the simple opera- 
tion of sailing when at sea, I have often observed 
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different judgments in the officers who commanded 
the successive watches, the wind being the same. 
One would have the sails trimmed sharper or 
flatter than another, so that they seemed to have 
no. certain rule to govern by. Yet I think a set. of 
experiments might be instituted, first to determine 
the most proper form of the hull for swift sailing ; 
next the best dimensions and properest place for 
the masts; then the form and quantity of sails, and 
their position as the winds may be; and lastly, the 
disposition of the lading. This is an age of experi- 
ments, and I think a set accurately made and com- 
bined would be of great use. | 
We were several times chased in our passage, 

but outsailed every thing; and in thirty days had 
soundings. We had a good observation, and the 
captain judged himself so near our port, (Fal- 
mouth) that if we made a good run in the night, we 
might be off the mouth of f that harbor in the morn- 
ing ; and by running in the night might escape the 
notice of the enemy’s privateers, who often cruised 
near the entrance of the channel. Accordingly all 
the sail was set that we could possibly carry, and 
the wind being very fresh and fair, we stood right 
before it, and made great way. ‘The captain, after 
his observation, shaped his course, as he thought, 
so as to pass wide of the Scilly Rocks ; but it seems 
there is sometimes a strong current setting up St. 
George’s Channel, which formerly caused. the loss 
of Sir Cloudesley Shovel’s squadron Got 707): this 
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was! probably also’ the cause of what happened 
to us. We had a watchman placed in the bow, 
to whom atiey" often called, “ Look well’ out An 4 
fore, there ;” and he as often answered, “ Aye, aye ;” 
but perhaps had his eyes shut, and was half asleep 
at thetime; they sometimes answering. , as is Said, me- 
chanically ; for he did not see a light just before us, 
which had been hid by the studding-sails from the 
man at the helm, and from the rest of the watch, 
but by an accidental yaw of the ship was disco- 
vered, anid occasioned a great alarm, we being very 
near it; the light appearing to me as large as a 
cart wheel. It was midnight, and our captain fast 
asleep ; > but Captain Kennedy, jumping upon 
deck, and seeing the danger, ordered the ship to 
wear round, all sails standing; an operation dan- 
gerous to the masts, but it carried us clear, and we 
avoided shipwreck, for we were running fast on 
the rocks on which the light was erected, “This 
deliverance impressed me ‘strongly with the utility 
of light-houses, and made me resolve to encourage 
the building some of them in America, if I should 
live to return thither. 

‘In the morning it was found by the soundings, 
&c. that we were near our port, but a thick fog hid 
the land from our sight. About nine o’clock the 
fog began to rise, and seemed to be lifted up from 
the water, like the curtain of a theatre, discovering 
underneath the town of Falmouth, the vessels iD 
the harbor, and the fields that surround it. This 

VOL. I. R 
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was a pleasing spectacle to those who had been 
long without any other prospect than the uniform 
view of a vacant ocean! and it gave us the more 
pleasure, as we were now free from the anxieties 
which had arisen." 

I set out immediately, with my\son,* for London, 
and we only stopped a little by the way to view 
Stonehenge, on Salisbury.Plain; and Lord Pem- 
broke’s house and gardens, with the very curious 
antiquities at, Wilton. » ‘3 ey’ 'T 

We arrived in London, the ani ert 1757 5 


[Here closes the portion of these Memoirs as actually 
noone nf ay Dr F kine 3 


~ ah “ 


: 
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-® Ina letter from Dr) Franklin to his wife, dated at Falmouth, 
the 17th July, 1757, after giving her:.a ‘similar account of his 
voyage, escape, and landing; he adds,‘ The, bell ringing fo 
church, we went thither immediately, and with hearts full of 
gratitude, returned sincere thanks to God for the mercies we had 
received : were Ia Roman Catholic, perhaps I should on this 
occasion vow to build a chapel to some saint; but as Tam’ not, 
if l-were to vow at all, it should be to build a light-howse.” 

* William Franklin, afterwards Governor’ of New-Jersey, to 
whom Part I. of the Memoirs was addresseds, ps 
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THAT profound observer of men and manners, 
Lord Bacon, hath observed on the advantages of _ 
biographical writing over other branches of histo-— 
rical composition, that “ History of times repre- 
senteth the magnitude of actions, and the public 
faces or deportments of persons, and passeth over 
in silence the smaller passages and motions of men 
and’ matters. But such being'the workmanship of — 
Pod, as he doth hang the greatest weights upon 
the smallest wires, maxima € minimis suspendens , 

it comes therefore to pass, that such. histories do 
rather set forth the pomp of business, than the true 
and inward: resorts thereof But Lrvzs, if they 
be well written, propounding to themselves a person. 
to represent, in whom actions both greater and 
smaller, public and private, have a commixture, 
must of necessity contain a more true, native, and 
lively representation.” Of the truth of this saga- 
cious remark, a more convincing evidence can 
hardly be adduced than the Memoirs which Dr. 
Franklin hath left of himself; and the reader has 


ik 
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to lenses, that when. the author resumed his narra- 
tive, at the request. of some intelligent friends, he 
did it under the inconvenience of public business, 
and _at.a distance from his papers; but the greatest 
matter of regret is, that he did not bring the history 
of his own times down through the stormy and 
eventful period in which he made.so conspicuous 
a figure, near to the close of his illustrious and ex- 
emplary career. Great light and much curious and 
interesting information respecting the same, may 
however be collected from his “ Private and Political 
Correspondence,” forming a sequel to these Memoirs. 
_ The necessity of pursuing the narration with 
chronological precision is obvious and imperative ; 
but the only matter for concern is the indispensable 
obligation of changing the style of the relation from 
the dignity of the first person, which diffuses ex- 
quisite beauty and gives peculiar energy to the pre- : 
ceding parts of the history. This however will in 
some instances be avoided, Dr. Franklin having 
left (written by himself) several separate relations 
of events, or circumstances, in which he was par- 
ticularly concerned ;_ these, together with some of 
his letters, elucidating similar objects, will be in- 
serted (in his own words) in their proper places ; 
which he probably would himself have done, had 
he lived to complete. the Narrative of his Life. 

Where however this resource is wanting, all that 
remains to be done is to adhere eculaechoale to 
the verity of facts and to the evidence of author- 
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ities : with as close an attention to the simplicity 
of the preceding pages as may ‘be, without’ i 
into ‘the error of servile imitation.” ae ver 
Tt will be proper here to enter into some acta 
on the ‘state of Pennsylvania, at the period’ Avheti 
the voyage ‘to. England took place, of which ‘an 
account is given at “eid close of the'fast part ‘of the 
Author's own Memoir; becanse, as” he was obliged 
to trust solely to his memory, somé slight inaceu- 
racies escaped him that would otherwise have been 
avoided. witha uel aad ecadien thy 
In January” 1757, ‘the house ot assembly voted 
a bill for granting to ‘his’ majesty the sum of one 
hundred thousand pounds by a tax on all the estates, 
real and. personal, ‘and taxables, within the pro- 
vince; ‘but on submitting it to Governor Denny. for 
his" sanction, he ‘reftised it, ina message “which, 
among» other remarkable observations, ‘contained 
the following ‘avowal of his subservience t6 ‘the 
Penn family.” a The proprietariés are willing’ their 
estates should be taxed in the manner that appears 
to them to be reasonable and agreeable to the land- 
tax acts. ‘of parliament i in our mother-cot 
am not inclined to enter into any dispute with you 
on ‘the subject, since it cannot be decided on this 
side the water: nor can I see what good end it can 
‘answer, as the proprietaries have positively enjoined 
me not to pass any bill that is against their instruc- 
‘tion, As ‘his majesty’ S service, re the defence of 


y} 
‘this province, render it necessary to raise immediate. 
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supplies, I must earnestly recommend it to. you to 
frame such a bill as it is'in my power'to pass, con- 
sistent with my honor and my engagements to’ the 
proprietaries, whicli' Tam persuaded you will not 
desire me to’ violate. I have some amendments 
to proposé'to particular parts of ‘the bill now be- 
fore me, which I shall communicate: to you, as 
soon as I know whether you determine to prepare 
a new bill, free from the objection I have above 
mentioned.” Upon this the’ house of assembly 
came to a resolution, which was digested* in the 
form of a remonstrance, by Mr. Franklin; as the 
internal evidence of the language sanekes demon- 
strates. It was as follows: | | 
“The representatives of the “freemen of) Pein. 
sylvania, ‘in general assembly ° met, do hereby 
humbly remonstrate to your honor, that the pro- 
prictaries’ professed willingness 'to be -taxed, men- 
tioned by your honor, in- your message of Tuesday 
last, can be intended only to’amuse and deceive 
their superiors ; since they have in their mstructions 
excepted all their quit-rents, located unimproved 
lands, purchase-money at interest; and im short, so 
much of their vast estate, as to reduce their tax, as 
far as appears to us, below that of a common farmer 
or tradesman. 9) OF Is°ce8D. Teo.cpnm 
“That though the proprietaries’ sachstananh are. 
by no means laws in this province, we haveso far. 
complied with them, as to confine:the sum given to 
be raised in one year, And had we complied with 
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them inthe other particulars, the raising any thing 
near the sum required by the present, exigencies 
of the province, would be absolutely impossible. 

“That the apparent necessity. of so large a sum 
for his majesty’s service, ‘and the defence, of this 
his province, founded upon. the governor's. own 
estimate, has obliged us to an effort beyond our 
strength, being assured that hundreds. of families 
must be distressed to pay this tax. 

"That we have, in the due exercise of our just 
rights by the royal and provincial. charters, and: 
the laws of this province, and as an English repre- 
sentative, body, framed. this bill consistent. with 
those rights. 

» “That the bill is agreeable to justice and equity 
with regard to the proprietaries, and is not repug- 
nant to the laws of our mother-country, but as 
nearly agreeable thereto as our different circum- 
stances will permit; nor is it contrary to any royal 
instruction whatever. That great as the sum is, 
and hard for this people to pay, we freely offer 
it to our gracious king for his service, and. the de- 
fence of this colony from his majesty’s enemies. 

“That the proprietaries refusing to permit us to 
erant money to the crown in. this time of war, and 
imminent danger to the province, unless we will 
consent thus to exempt their estates from the tax, 
we conceive to be injurious to the interests of the 
crown, and tyrannical with regard to the people. 

“"Fhat. we do further humbly conceive, neither 
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the: proprietaries, nor any other) power on earth; 
ought to interfere between us and. our sovereign, 
either to modify, or-refuse our free we and enna 
for his majesty’s service. | 
“That. though» the governor may ine sic obli- 
gations to the proprietaries, we conceive he is under 
greater to the crown, and to the people he is ap= 
pointed to govern, to promote the service of the 
former, preserve the rights of the latter, and) nn 
them from their cruel enemies: © oo) sour ie 
“We do, therefore, in. the name of our Wwost 
- gracious, sovereign, and in behalf of the distressed 
people. we represent, unanimously DEMANDiit vof 
the governor as our RIGHT, that he give his assent: 
to the bill we now present him, for granting to 
his. majesty one hundred thousand pounds. for 
the defence of. this province, (and as itis axmoney 
bill, without alteration or amendment, any instruc~ 
tions- whatsoever from the proprietaries notwith- 
standing) as he will answer to the crown for all 
the. consequences of his refusal at his aia 
senenes ae order of the House) 
v“ Isaac Norris, Speaker” 
iniaand 28, 1757. 709 
This. spirited iabiecbenai in ‘vibe it pai 
be.almost said that argument and satire are blended, 
failed. to produce any other effect. upon the) 
governor than of confirming his: refusal, and of) 
drawing from him a labored justification, grounded» 
upon parliamentary usage in England; and the: 
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supposed hardship: of taxing therummproved lands 
_ of the proprietaries, » His objections: -were replied 
to seriatim by the house, and at considerable length; 
but with that perspicuity for: which Franklin owas 
ever) distinguished: io At) the: conclusion ©it- was 
‘Ordered, February 28, 1757, That Mr. Roberdeat 
and Mr. Yorke do wait upon the governor witli 
the bill for granting one hundred thousand pounds 
forthe defence of the province, and acquaint him, 
That upon receiving his honor’s message of the 12th 
mstant,; sent down with our last supply bill, the 
committee to whom that message was: referred, 
have reportedfully upon<all the objections against 
that:bill, which, after mature deliberation, the house 
have approved, and find those objections are rather 
excuses for not passing the bill, than reasons against 
it:—That the bill itself-is only a supplement to 
an.act, which, after a fail hearing before the lords 
of trade, has very lately received the royal assent; 
and we confined. ourselves to that act, withas few 
alterations as possible, apprehending the bill would 
be free from all objections under the royal saiiction 
so lately: obtained :—That. by the estimate the 
governor laid before us this session, he coniputes 
the sum of one hundred andtwenty-seven thousand 
pounds as necessary to be raised for the defence of 
the province in the ensumg year; and yet upon the 
mostexact computation we have been able to make, 
nosmore than thirty thousand pounds could be 
 raised>upon the province an one year by his re- 
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stricted: powers, and not one-third of his proposed 
estimate, by the addition of all the other measures 
he has proposed, if the house were’so insensible of 
the duty they owe: to 'their constituents ‘as to take 
them money-laws from: him only:+~That therefore 
weidesire to: know his’ final result wpon this bill, 
which we once more send up fer his concurrence ; 
and if ‘he should, notwithstanding, continue to re- 
fuse his assent to it as it new stands, we must refer 
if to his honor to pay the forces by him: raised, or 
to disband them, as he shall judge he can best ant 
swer for his conduct to his majesty, whose’ colony 
we apprehend to be in imminent danger, and for 
the defence whereof we have.in vain endeavored to 
make the necessary provision as far onsen ow 
power.” ai aT hey VAs bin Dip as mit VOM A 
> Great: -events, it has been dbsbeiconag observed, 
spring from little causes; and though the contest 
between the governor and the assembly of Pennsy+ 
vania was far from being in itself of trivial import, 
considering the variety of interests which it involv- 
ed, yet, as being a local and private concern, no 
extensive consequences could reasonably have been 
expected to flow from it. ‘To the philosophical 
historian, however, who watches the influence of 
casual occurrences upon the actions and opinions 
of eminent men, it will appear more than probable 
that this struggle for an equalization of rights in one 
province, led the way, or at least incidentally pre- 
pared’ the people of America for a’ more general 
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resistance to arbitrary impositions.: ‘The refusal of 
the proprietaries to take their part of the public bur- 

thens, while they enjoyed: all the increasing advan- 

tages resulting from the: security thereby afforded, 

brought questions wader discussion which might 

otherwise have: lain, dormant. . Certain it-is that 

these. disputes, by calling the energetic mind: of 
Benjamin Franklin into a new field of inquiry, and 

elothing him with the diplomatic character, en- 

larged the sphere of his observation, and fitted him 

for those: extraordinary services im which he ae- 

quired the greatest glory es contributing to that of 
his countrye65 (odin | ~ 

» On. his arrival in Bin shane he fond: thats innu- 

boon and. weighty obstacles were thrown in his 

way by the art and industry of those who had an 

interest. in -~prejudicing the public mind against the 

force of his representations... For this purpose the 

newspapers were constantly supplied with -para- 

graphs under the form of inéelligence from. Pennsyl- 

wania, but m reality manufactured. in, London, and 

conveying gross reflections upon the, assembly and 

the inhabitants of the province, who. were deseribed. 

as actuated by, selfish motives and a refractory. 
spirit, because they. persisted, im. withstanding the 

claim of the proprietaries to an.exemption from that 

taxation which, was necessary to the, defence, of 
their own estates... To mcrease the mortification. of 
the provincial agent, he saw thatthe people were so, 
little acquainted with the internal condition of the, 
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colonies, as almost to regard with indifference any 
rope of grievances which issued thence. : Be- 
the piogress of tha war in Germany, ‘rendered it 3 a 
still more arduous task to remove the j impressions 
produced by ‘interested individuals against the 
equitable claims of the inhabitants of a i ecatt 
in another part of the world. If to these formi- 
dable impediments be added the natural reluctance 
of government to interpose in local disputes : arising 
from the ambiguity, or even the abuse of royal 
erants, it will be seen that the representative ‘of the 
Pennsylvanian assembly had more to dishearten 
than to encourage him in the mission which had 
been entrusted to his zeal and management. ‘Consi- 
dering the complexion of Earopean politics « at that 
period, and the superior influence of those with 
whom he had to negociate or contend, his situation 
was of a description that would have depressed 
men of vigorous intellect and of the most enlarged 
exper ience in the intrigues of public business. But 
it was well, perhaps, for the immediate benefit of 
the particular province to which he stood related, 
and also for the future advantage of the American 
States, that these difficulties occurred, as ‘they 1 not 
only brought into exercise the powers of him who 
was fitted to overcome them, but laid the founda- 
tion of connexions and improvements | that in all 
probability would not otherwise have taken place. 
One of the first objects attended ‘to. ‘by Mr. 
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Franklin, v was, ; the current of public opinion on ‘the 
concern in which he was peculiarly interested, and | 
to observe the means adopted to give that opinion 
a bias unfavorable to the cause which he had. to 
support. | Finding that the press was employed for 
this _purpose, he resolved to avail himself of the 
same.source of information, and fully aware of his 
own ‘strength, no less than of the justice of what, he 
defended, he entertained the confident assurance 
of being able to refute calumny by facts, and to 
correct the errors arising from misrepresentation 
by, simple and cai eal reasoning. 

_An opportunity soon offered to bring the subject 
fairly. before the public, in consequence of the inser- 
tion of an. article in a paper called the “ Citizen, 
or. General Advertiser,” stating that recent letters 
from Philadelphia brought dreadful accounts of 
the ravages committed by the Indians on the inha- 
bitants of the back provinces ; and that, notwith- 
standing these cruelties, the disputes between the 
governor and the assembly were carried on to 
as great a height as ever, the messages on both 
sides being expressed in terms which gave very 
little hopes of a reconciliation. The intelligence 
then went into particulars, by saying the bill, to 
raise money was clogged, so as to prevent the e0- 
yernor from giving his consent to it; and that the 
obstinacy of the Quakers in the assembly was such, 
that they would i m no shape | alter it; so that while 
the enemy was in the heart of the country, cavils 
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prevented any thmg being done fdr its rélief. ~The 
evident object of this paragraph was to create gene- 
ral indignation against the assembly, by making it 
appear that the meinbers of it were of so! factious a 
disposition as to. saerifice the welfare of then coun=* 
try; for the gratification of private ends, and so 
dead..to all. the finer feelmgs of humanity: as to 
abandon then helpless fellow-creatures to savage 
ferocity rather than lay aside their particular differ: 
ences. It-did not require the sagacityof Benjas 
min Franklin. to discover that this fabrication ori>: 
ginated in a spirit of alarm, occasioned ‘by the’ cir- 
cumstance that an accredited agent ‘on the part of 
the province was in London; but reflecting that, 
as such, it’ did not become him on the one hand te 
enter, upon: the ‘public discussion of the concern’ 
which he was employed to bring to an amicable 
conclusion, noron the other to preserve an absolute 
silence, which might prove detrimental to’ the in 
terests of those whom he represented; he therefore 
judiciously caused:a reply, bearing the name of his 
son, tobe inserted in the same journal; from which 
he had ‘the satisfaction of seeing it transplanted 
into other papers of greater importatice and more 
extensive circulation. In this letters’ dated’ from 
the Pennsylvania Coffee- House, London, Septem- 
ber 16,1757, the author: repels. the “insinuation 
thrown. out against one province, asif it quiescently 
suffered more from the Indians:than any other, by 
showing that the contrary was the fact, and that 
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the rest ‘of the colonies were as much: exposed to 
savage depredation as: Pennsylvania. '\ In the next 
place he observes, that the inhabitants on'the fron= 
tiers of that province were not Quakers ; and that 
so far from entertaining the passive principles! of 
this sect, they were supplied with arms, and had 
frequently repelled the enemy. On the subject of 
the disputes, so invidiously mentioned in the pre~ 
_ tended news,’ it was shown that ‘they were occa- 
_ sioned' chiefly by new instructions or commands 
sent from England, forbidding the governors to 
sanction any laws imposing taxes for the defence 
of the country, unless: the: proprietary estate, or 
much the greatest) part. of it, was exempted from 
the burthen. With respect to: the: Quakers, who 
had. been represented as the instigators of the con- 
tention, the author of the letter satisfactorily proved’ 
by the adduction of facts, that they constituted but 
a small part of the existing population of the pro- 
-yince, and were no more active:m the disputes than 
the rest of the inhabifants, who, with the exception’ 
of the, propriciary officers and their dependents, had 
joined in opposing the instructions and contending 
for thew rights... In farther vindication of \ the 
Quakers. it ,was observed, that notwithstanding 
their scruple about bearing arms, they had contri- 
buted largely for the defence of the country ; and 
that, to prevent any obstruction‘in the assembly 
from their peculiar opinions, they had for the: most 
part declined sitting.in the assembly. Having thus 
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cleared unfounded objections: and illiberal asper- 
sions, the. letter. proceeded t to a statistical account 
of the province, and.of the spirit. of the people, from 
which the British public might see that every thing 
had been. done there to. apanre, the gill and.to 
protect the trade. of the.neighl 

without any oaacatiomeaitide 7 rome nine ale) 


mies or the mother-country..... pte meray Se) 


_ This paper was well adeatd to draw the attention — 


of thinking men to the real state of Pennsylvania, 
and the nature of the grievances complained of bythe 
great body of its inhabitants, whose misfortune i 

was to have. their cause little. under tood, where 
only they bad to look for a. vemedy:. Dovxe remove 
this obstacle..more. effectually, and. seialinins the 
subject so fully, before the. public as torender all 
_ the arts of misrepresentation no.longer availing to 
the selfish purposes of an) interested party, Mr. 
Franklin, while engaged in negociation . with 
the proprietaries, employed. his. leisure hoursin 


drawing up a minute account of the, province: for. 


general information. The necessity of such a-pub> 


lication was obvious, from the. insidious attempts; 


made, through various journals, to,blacken.the.in;. 


habitants of Pennsylvania with the foul charges.of. 
LY 9° Injustice | 
to its present proprietors, and. even. disaffection to. 
the parent.country. Mr. Franklin. saw with con-. 
| a degree. 


ingratitude to the founder of that. 


aie 8 oa 


cern that this. delusion prevailed to.su 
as to give him little ghance.of success-inethe object. 
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oe we mission, until he could dispel’ ‘the cloud of 
: ‘craft had raised, and convince the 

| British nation of the wrong which it countenanced 
thre ugh” ignorance: and credulity. But knowing 
weed it is in the nature of discussion to elicit trath, 
and of pe nergy spe defeat falschood, he resolved 
blish a volunie that should attract notice by 

Fieine manner of its composition, and produce effect 
% vo the i we the matter which it contained. 


ft its pany acuasniin: sald to exhi- 
various changes which it had progressively 
nders one in ‘the form of its government. Having 
tched his design, he found that it grew upon his 
hands, as it not only obliged him to enter minutely 
into the detail of facts and the adduction of records, 
but to illustrate them by explanations and to apply 
them by reflections: This performance appeared 
at the beginning of 1759, with the title of “An 
Historical Review of the Constitution and Govern 
ment of Pennsylvania from. its origin; so far as— 
regards the séveral points of Enea which 
have from time to time arisen between the several ' 
governors of Pennsylvania and their several assem- 
blies. Founded on ‘authentic documents.” To 
lich was prefixed’ this motto: “ Those who give 
up essential liberty to purchase a tittle pine sathogs A 
safely, deserve neither liberty nor safety.” This 
wane ‘was necessarily anonymous ; and the strict- 
est circumspection appears to have been observed. 
VOL. I. g 
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in regard to the author, who being at that time em- 
ployed in negociating with the proprietaries, as well 
as tn bringing the’ business before the privy council, 
could not well publish any statement of the matters 
under ‘discussion“in his own name: The * Re- 
view,” therefore, long passed as the production of 
James’ Ralph, the historian, who having long” 're- 
sided in Philadelphia, and being-generally known 
as a political writer, was then a 
to have taken this deep interest in the concerns of — 
a province with which he was well acquainted. 
There is little doubt indeed that this ascription of 
the book to Ralph was a matter perfectly agreeable 
to the real author, if not actually concerted by him 
for the purposevof diverting the-attention of those 
‘persons who, from interested motives eer 
ment, might have been ‘disposed ‘to: represet 
appeal to the public as an injury to individuals, 
and an insult offered to government. Mr. Frank- 
lin was aware that his mission excited jealousy, 
and that his conduct would therefore be closely 
watched, im order to take the advantage of any in- 
advertencies which he might commit. ‘While, 
therefore, he saw the expediency | ‘of setting the 
nation right on the subject in dispute, in’ order ‘to 
justify the colonists on the one hand, and to reduce 
the extravagant claims of those who lorded it over 
them on the:other; he was careful te do this in 
such a manner as should not give offence to any 
party. At present the imternal character of the 
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book.is too strongly,marked. to, mislead | any-one 
that as at,all conversant with the style of Franklin ; 
but whenat originall appeared, his reputation as.a 
owriter was not sufficiently established to render the 
discovery easy by, the simple test.of literary-com- 
‘position.. Such; however, were its attractions in 
_this-respect,. that notwithstanding the peculiar ari- 

dity-of ‘the: subject, the work. al 


ined; public sistisie, 
distinguished by the approbation of those 
vere cy PRPREaR to nite pom its me- 
Mee pos Low epwood Omi VOU’ & 
+: ile Rawicutrians tnuidthaborh ocr aoa -wene- 
saldiidiainioen of. the » ‘House -of Commons, would 
alone’ be sufficient to ascertain the hand, whence 
the Review proceeded ; for, independent of its epi- 
grammatic turns. pailataatoreh terseness, it breathes 
the language. ofa person acting by the authority 
of en 9 hie we ashe a 
pleaded... 1s ALIAS FBV.0'E 7. OF seho tier 


To ‘the | Rie oht Honorable, Anrnur Onstow, - ‘Esq. 
alse? of the Honorable House of Commons. i 


ditetRs 4 enarcn: sh de totale 

dt The soalaieses of a tee srmaivbes is an 
er ona one—the controversy between the propri- 
etaries and successive assemblies, of. Pennsylvania. 
A. controversy which,has often embarrassed, if not 
endangered. the ..public. service:,a controversy 
which has. been long. depending, and which still 
seems to be as far from an issue as eyer. . 
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Our blessed Saviour reproaches the Pharisees 
Leet laying heavy | burdens on men’s shoulders, 
which they themselves. would not stir with. a aaa 
finger. abs P 

‘Our propceranes, 4 sit, have Ants the same; and 
for the sake of the commonwealth, the | province has 
hitherto ‘submitted to the imposition. Not, indeed, 
without the most stremious endeavors to lay the 
load equally, the fullest manifestations of their 
right to do so, and the strongest protestations 
against the violence put upon them. | 

Having been ‘most injuriously misrepresented 
and traduced in print by the known agents and 
dependants of these gentlemen, ‘their fellow-sub- 
| jects, they at last, ‘find themselves ‘obliged to set 
forth an historical state of their case, and to make 
their appeal to the public upon H.) Casbeome 

With the public opinion in ‘their favor, nr may 
with the more confidence lift up their eyes to the 
wisdom of parliament and the majesty of the crown, 
from. whence’ alone they « can | derive an effectual 
remedy. | | eg 

To your hands, sir, these papers are most hum- 
bly presented, for considerations'so obvious, that 
they scarce need any explanation. sath 

The Roman provinces did” ‘not stand more in 
need of patronage than ours: and such clients as 
we are, would have preferred the integrity of f Cato 
to the fortune of Cesar.” t 

The cause we bring is, in fact, the cause of all the 
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provinces in,one ; it is the cause.of every. British 
subject i in every. part ¢ of. ‘the British dominions. It 
is the cause of, every; man, who deserves to be free, 
everywhere. 

. Phe propriety, therefore, of addressing these | pa- 


pers toa gentleman, who, for: SO many ‘successive 
parliaments, with so. much. honor. to himself, and 
satisfaction 1 to the public, has been at ‘the head of 
the commons | of Great Britain, cannot be called a 
question. _ eae eS 
"You will smile, s sir, perhaps, as ‘you gota the re- 
ferences of a provincial assembly to the rights, and 
claims of parliament ; but, we humbly conceive, it 
will be without, the least mixture of resentment ; 
those assemblies haying nothing more in view, a 
barely. to. establish. their ‘privileges, ‘on the’ most 
rational and solid. basis they could find, for ‘the 
security, and service of their constituents. fide 

_ And you: are “humbly besought, sir, not to think: 
the worse of this address, because it has been made 
without your permission or privity. ene 

Nobody asks leave to pay a debt: every, Briton 
is your debtor, sir; and all we have said, or can 
say, Is but a PSOE, for what we owe 
you. | | : 

You have conferred as ‘much honor on the chair 

ecPaahiby. wee dignity a are your characteristics. 

May that seat always derive the same lustre from. 
. the same. qualities ! 
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“This at least ought to be’ ow prayer, yg st it 
is or not withm our expectations.” © | 

’ For the province ‘of Pennsylvania) as well asin 
my own private capacity, I have the honor to’ be, 
with the most’ profound ls ged Sir, your most 
obedient humble servant, © "Tue Eprror. 

“But. as the Inrropucrron is, ‘if possible, Still 
more ‘decidedly descriptive of the author, and is in 
itself altogether so excellent, no apology canbe 
ee tor giving ita piace? in ‘Wiese Fateh 


anise bag 
INTRODUCTION. iorli eadas 
“Ts obtain an infinite variety of purposes, by a 
few plain principles, is the characteristic of nature, 
As the eye is affected, so’ is’ the understanding: 
objects at ‘a distance, strike us according to: their 
dimensions, or the quantity of light thrown upon 
them; near, according to their novelty or familiarity ; 
as they are in motion or at rest. It is the same with 
actions. A battle is all motion; a hero: all glare: 
while such images are before us, we can attend to 
nothing else. Solon and Lycurgus would make 
no figure in the same scene with the King of 
Prussia; and we are at present so lost in the mili- 
tary scramble on the continent next us," in which 
it must be confessed, we are iti weneanme 


a This publication, was “made i in London during the + war de- 
lated only in 1756, “though hostilities had conimenced earlier 
in America. . 
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we have scarce time to. throw a glance towards 
America, where we have also. much. at. stake, and 
where, if any WhEReOIe our account, must be made up 
at. last... | 

i We. “nee to stare, more ahve to delincks aiid io 
bh indolently . amused at our leisure, rather than 
commit the smallest. trespass on our patience by 
winding a pamful, tedious maze, which would pay 
us nothing but. knowledge... o eae 

“ But then, as, there are. some eyes eihechs can 
find nothing marvellous, but what is marvellously 
great, so there are others which are equally disposed 
to marvel at what is marvellously little; and who 
can derive as much entertainment. from their micro- 
scope in examining)a-mite, as Dr. ——- 1m ascer- 
taming the omere* of the moon, or measuring 
the tail of a comet. 

“Let this serve as an excuse. oe ie waives of 
these-sheets, if he needs any, for bestowing them 
on the transactions of a colony, till of late, hardly 
mentioned in our annals; in point of establishment, 
one of ‘the last. upon the British list, and im point 
of rank, one of the most subordinate; as being 
not-only subject, in common with the rest, to the 
crown, but also to the claims of a proprietary, who 
thinks he does them honor enough in governing 
them by deputy; consequently so much further 
removed from the royal eye, and so much the more 
exposed to the pressure of self-interested instruc- 
tions. | | 
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Considerable, however; asomost of them for 
happiness of situation, fertility of soil, product of 
valuable commodities; number of mbhabitants, ship: 
ping, amount of exportations, latitude of rights and. 
privileges, and every other requisite for’ the bemg 
and well-being: of ‘society, and‘more considerable 
than any of them all for the celerity of its growth 
unassisted by any human‘help but the ween 
virtue of its own excellent:constitution. °° eo) © 

“ Ao fathercand ‘his family, the latter sndslideles 
interest and: affection, the former: to be revered «for 
the wisdom of his instructions, and the indulgent 
use of his. authority; was ‘the form itewas. at first 
presented in.) Those who were only ambitious of 
repose, found. it here ; and-as none returned with 
an evil report. of the land, numbers followed ; all 
partook of the leaven they found; : the: community 
still wore the same equal face; nobody aspired; 
nobody was oppressed; industry was sure.of profit; 
knowledge of esteem, and virtue of veneration..* 

» **An assuming landlord, strongly. disposed to 
convert free tenants into abject vassals, and to reap 
what he did not sow, countenanced and abetted 
by a few desperate and designing: dependants, on 
the one side; and on the other, all who had ‘sense 
enough to know their rights, and spirit enough to 
defend them, combined as one man against the 
said landlord and his pA gas is the ener 
it has since assumed. , junta we daonn 

“And surely, to a nation em to kaos like 
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this, bound tovleavedt unimpaired as they. received 
itfrom their fathers in’ perpetuity toltheir heirs; and 
interested:in the conservation of it: in ceverys ap~ 
pendage of the British: Kmpire,:the Lamia - 
such.a contest cannot-be wholly indifferent: iG, 
olf Om paemeiinatte it is reasonable to bitui, les 
_ fitst- workings yofipower against liberty, and ‘the 
natural efforts of: frabiisenda men to secure ‘them: 
selves against:the: first: approaches of oppression, 
must have a.captivating power over: arid man of 
—apote yand discernment amongst us) (8916). 
cLiberty,: it-seems,othrives best in the sitet 
eae best: cultivated -what Germany brought 
forth... And. were <it; not for certain ugly compari- 
sons, hard: to: be:suppressed, _the:pleasure arisme 
from such a research would be without alloy. > © 
vi Inthe feuds of: Florence, recorded by Machi- 
avel, we find moreto lament, and:less to praise: 
Scarce can we believe the first citizens of the ancient 
republics had such. pretensions to consideration; 
though so highly celebrated im ancient.story, .And 
as to ourselves, we need no:longer have recourse 
tothe late glorious stand of the French parlianterits ? 
tmexcite our emulations) sis si8.oge90, Vo. & Be 
2 “It isa known-custom.among Emenond to eiheniel 
tein corn from. season to season ‘for the: sake.of 
filling the bushel: andin ‘case the wisdom of*the 
age should condescend to make. the like experi- 
ment in another shape, hence wemay learn, whither 
to repair for the proper species. 


4 
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» © Jtis not, however, to:-be presumed, that such 
as have long been accustomed)-to consider: the 
colonies, In general, as‘only so many dependencies 
on the council board, the board of trade, andthe 
board of customs; or as’a hot-bedfor causes, 
jobs, and other ‘pecuniary emoluments, and as 
bound as. effectually by instructions as’ by laws, 
can be prevailed upon: to consider these patriot 
rustics with any degree of respect. Derision,; on 
the contrary; must be the lot of him, who imagines 
it in the power of the pen, to set any lustre upon 
them ; and indignation theirs for daring to assert 
and maintain the independency interwoven in their 
constitution, which now, it seems,°:is become ‘an 
Sapwepor ener and ns to -_ eines 
away. init uit ; Uf my oid 

« But how sianahedinans soever selina yentinnen 
may talk of the colonies, how cheap soever they 
may hold their assemblies, or how insignificant the 
planters and traders who compose them, truth will 
be truth, and principle principle, notwithstanding. 
Courage, wisdom, integrity, and honor, are’ not to 
be measured by the sphere assigned them to act 
‘in, but by the trials they undergo, and the vouchers 
they furnish, and if so manifested, need neither 
robes nor titles to set them off.” ©) 6) ox 

Though it is not very easy to form an abstract 
of a work so multifarious in its contents and minute 
in its details as the “ Fltstorical Review,” yet : as the 
representation which it contains of the Constitution 
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of the province is necessary to the explication of 
the matters in dispute, the following summary is 
submitted for the information uae a ” 
‘the reader. ! art .bis ; 

The edie sets: nite sit hin ccnasleob bes vail 
vatidn _as the principle on which the claims of the 
inhabitants of Pennsylvania were founded, that 
“ the birthright of every British subject is, to have 
a property of his own, in his estate, person, and 
reputation; subject only to laws enacted by his 
own concurrence, either m person, or by his repre- 
sentatives, and which birthright: accompanies him 
wheresoever he wanders or rests; so long as he 
is within the pale of the British dominions, and is 
true to his allegiance.” . | 

Having thus sndiciously shown that neithien dies 
tance nor circumstances could deprive the colonists 
of the right which they possessed in. common with 
their fellow-subjects, the historian of Pennsylvania. 
proceeds to a-survey of the first charter granted to. 
William Penn, in the beginning of the year 1681, 
which was “a most alarming period : the nation be- 
ing ina strong ferment ; and the court forming an ar- 
bitrary plan; which, under the countenance of asmall 
standing army, they began the same year to carry 
into execution, by cajoling some corporations and 
forcing others by quo warrantos to surrender their 
charters ; so that. by the abuse of law, the disuse 
of parliaments, and the terror of power, the king- 
dom became in effect the prey of will and pleasure.” 
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. After, selecting, and condensing the principal 
apctionsi of. the. chartery.i it. is, observed. that. they 
are penned. with. all the appearance of candor and 
simplicity. imaginable ; ; so, that if craft, had. any’ 
thing to do. with them, neyer was craft better hid. 
As. little, is. left, as possible to FUTURE INSTRUC~ 
TION Sy. and nowhere 1S % there , to be, found. the 
shadow of a pretence, that. such INSTRUCTIONS 
should be Laws. _ All is equally agreeable to law 
and reason, the claims of the crown, and the rights 
of the subject ; nor, indeed, would the grant have 
been valid, 1, it, had been otherwise. The words 
LEGAL. GOVERNMENT, are words of great. signifi- 
cancy. -No command. of the king’ s is, a. legal 
command, unless consonant to law, and authenti- 
cated : ‘by.one of his seals ;—-the forms of. office i im 
such case. providing, that nothing illegal. shall. be 
carried. into execution; and. the officer. himself be- 
ing responsible to the. laws in case of. yielding a 
criminal obedience. It would, therefore, bea waste 
of words to show, that the crown is limited in all 
acts and grants by the fundamentals of the consti- 
tution; and that, as it cannot alienate. any. one 
limb or joint of the state, so neither, on the other, 
can it establish any colony upon, or contract, it 
within a narrower scale, than the subject is entitled 
to by the great charter of England.” ) BRE 

As a prior grant had been made. ue pet cabin 
to, James, Duke of York, it was necessary to have 
an assignment from him of his right thereto,-which 
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was” ‘yegularly : “done by ~a deed” of feoflment, in 
f August 1682, to William Penn, who exerted: him- 
self diligently and with success in procuring adven- 
turers for the settlement of his new colony. Of the 
frame or system ‘of government devised by: this 
celebrated man, in the ‘year following, the author 
of the” Review: “observes, that* “the introduction 
serves to give® us a more lively idea of Mr. Penn 
preaching in ‘Grace-Church Street, than we derive 
from ‘Raphaers’ ‘eartoon “of Paul ‘preaching ‘at 
Athens; as aman of conscience he sets out; as 
a man of reason he proceeds; ‘and as a°man of the 
world he “Offers the ‘most plausible — to 
ALL, to the end that he might gain som.” a 
“This frame of government consisted of twenty- 
four articles, and ‘savored! very strongly of Har- 
rington and ‘his Oceania.” In’ the governor and 
freemen of the province, in the form of a provincial 
council, (always in being, and yet always changing) 
and general assembly, the government was placed. 
By them conjunctively all laws were to be made, 
all ‘officers appointed, and all public affairs trans- 
acted. Seventy-two was the number this council 
was to consist of; they were to be chosen by the 
freemen ; “and though: the governor or his deputy 
was to be perpetual president, he had’ but a treble 
vote. One-third’ ‘of them ‘was, at the first, to be 
chosen for three y years, one-third for two years, and 
one-third for one year, in’ ‘such manner that there 
should be an annual succession of twenty-four new 
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members, Ke. » -The general ass embly ‘was at first . 
fo consist of all the freemen, afterwards: of two 
hundred, and: never: was to exceed five hundreds: 
. The laws agreed: upon in England were inall 
forty; partly political, partly moral, and partly 
economical. ‘Phey are of the natureof an original 
compact between the proprietary and the freemen, 
and as such were San received and: exe- 
euted. ian olde rive ded to-wit slergakbre 
oer Buti in’ ie ery ame the scene of action 
anies shifted from the mother-country to: the colony, 
the department of the legislator was shifted too. 
Less of the man of God now appeared, and more 
of the man of the world. One point he had already 
carried against the imchnations of his followers; 
namely, the reservation of quit rents, which they 
had remonstrated against as a burden in itself, and. 
added to the purchase money, was without: prece- 
dent in any other colony: but he artfully: distin- 
guishing the two capacities of proprietary and 
governor, and insinuating that government must be 
supported with splendor and dignity, and that by 
this expedient they would be exempt from. other 
taxes, the bait took, and the point was carried.< 1; 
. “To unite the subtlety of the serpent: “wath the 
innocence of the dove, is not so easily done as said. 
Having in this instance experienced: the weight of 
his credit and the power of his persuasion, he was 
mo sooner landed, than he formed a double scheme 
for uniting the province with the territory, though 
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itrdoes not appear that he wassproperly authorised 
so to. do, and to'substitute anotlier frame of govern- 
ment in lieu of | the former, which having answered 
the great’ purpose of inducement: here at: home," 
for collecting of subjects, he was mow meclined to 
render somewhat: mere’ favorable to arenas im 
point of govertiment/>i org is\) sow is 
oSuch was the mens enone of lu wehbe 
and legislatorof Pennsylvania, who has been praised 
as: another Lycureus, and yet it appears that his 
conduct was not altogether free from suspicion even 
at that period; for some of his friends charged him 
_ with subtle contrivance and artifice in laying aside 
his original frame of government, and introducing 
another a few months afterwards; the pretence of 
which was, the union of the province granted to him 
by the crown, and the» lower-counties: hehtinined Py 
| a the Duke of York. » Lio bi 
on vate ‘than three years after sbalecoleied of: Busi, 
sail 1en his: colony had begun to put. on-a pro- 
ssnena appearance, he rétarned to England to settle 
séme disputes that had arisen between him and 
intore the proprietary of Maryland. James 
e Se ena was now on the throne, and it cannot 
be denied that Penn was closely attached to that 
misguided monarch, who is said indeed by persons 
nsee seg smnees ee ts A —_ 
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to have been encouraged by him in many of those 
obnoxious perereep a wane meinen ~— Tevo- 
lution. © 

When that event took 7 the onitics of Mr. 
Penn’ exposed him to censure; and as a proof that 
his connexion with the friends of the exiled monarch 
continued to render him an object of jealousy to the 
new government, he was deprived of his authority 
over his infant colony, by a royal commission in 
1693. Three years afterwards, however, he re- 
covered the rights which had been assumed by the 
crown, and im 1701 he granted another charter of 
privileges to the mhabitants of Pennsylvania and 
the territory annexed, which instrument from that 
period became the established ‘forntarary or rule of 
government for the province. 

By this last charter, though much remained of 
the first institution, yet much was taken away. 
“The people had no longer the election of the 
council; consequently all who were to serve in that 
capacity were to be nominated by the governor, 
and, of course, were to serve upon what terms he 
should please to impose. Instead of having but 
three voices in seventy-two, he was now left single 
in the executive, and at liberty to restrain even the 
legislative by refusing his assent to their bills when- 
ever he might think fit.” It provided, however, 
that an assembly should be yearly chosen by the 
freemen to consist of four persons out of each county, 
or of a greater number if the governor and assembly 
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should so. agree, with all the powers, and privileges 
of a deliberative body according to the rights of the 
free-born subjects of England. After some provi+ 
sions for-the. due administration of justice, this in- 
strument..decided that, no.act, law, or ordimance, 
ould .at. any time. hereafter be. made to. alter, 
change, or diminish. the form or effect of this char- 
ter, or of any part or.clause. therein, according to 
the true intent and.meaning thereof, without. the 
consent of the.governor, for the time being, and six 
parts in. seven of the assembly. ‘On the .other 
hand, likewise, the assembly, who at first could 
not propound laws, though they might amend. or 
reject. them, were, put.in possession. of that priv 
lege, and upon. the whole. there. was.much more 
reason for acknowledgment than complaint.”....., 
_»,Matter..of complaint, however,;.soon arose, “on 
hed of the demand of subsidies. The charter 
which Mr. Penn had obtamed: from the. crown, 
comprehended amuch greater extent of territory than 
he thought fit to take up of the Indians at the first 
purchase; 5 and.even in the veryimfancy of the colony, 
it. was inconsiderately provided by the assembly, 
that i im case any person should presume to buy land 
of. the. natives, within, the limits. of the.province, 
without leave. first obtained from the proprietary, the: 
bargain and: purchase jsheuld be voids. Rendered 
thus the only purchaser, he reckoned that he might 
always accommodate himself, at the Indian market, 
on the same terms, with what quantity of land he 
VOL. I. | T 
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pleased, and till the stock in hand; or such parts of 
it'as he thought fit to dispose of}were ma fair way 
of being sold off, he did! not think ‘it for his interest 
to incumber ‘himself with’ more. ‘This’ happened 
sooner than’ he foresaw; though it must be ‘ae- 
knowledged that the founders’of few cities appear 
to ‘have possessed more foresight. “The growth of 
his colony, indeed, exceeded his ‘most ‘sanguine 
éxpectations; and when successive new purchases 
came to be’ made, an inconvenience by degrees 
became manifest, which, perhaps, had not been 
thought of before, or, if thought ‘of, hadnot been 
guarded against. “Men who want a present con- 
venience; must’ not be over-solicitous about: future 
contingencies; and in general, we choose to be blind 
to such ‘objectsas we fearwe have not: strength 
enough to remove: ‘he that.is: too much of a huck- 
Ster, often loses a bargain; ashe ‘that is'too little 
oon often purchases a lawsuit) © 900069 bilo 
‘It was no hard matter to induce'a belibfy that ‘oc- 
casional treaties with the Indians, under. the ‘pre- 
tence of keeping up the same brotherly correspond- 
ence which had’ been at first established with them, 
was a necessary measure of governments nor’ to 
prevail with the province, while this was under stood 
‘to’ be the sole consideration, to bear the expenserof 
them. But when it appears, asin the course of time _ 
‘was unavoidable, that a treaty and a purchase went 
on together, that the former was ‘a shoeing-horn for 
‘the latter; that the governor only made the compli- 
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ments, and the assembly the presents;;it could not 
but appear also, that there must be somewhat unfair 
ina procedure wherejone, paid all the:cost, and: the 
other engrossed the, profit; and. that it was, high 
time to put.some stop/to a practice so injurious to 
their understandings... be | 
» dtasmot-indeed necessary in avinadl life to hale 
gain, that those who purchase for their own.use and 
advantage should. pay the price out of their own 
pockets; /butin public it is. Persons who stand.on 
thesame ground, will insist on the same rights; and 
itis matter of wonder, when any one party discovers 
folly or imsolence enough to demand or expect any 
pre-eminence: over the other: whereas. prerogative 
admits of no equality; and presupposes that differ- 
encejot, place-alters the use of language, and even 
the very nature of things. | Hence, though protec- 
tion isthe reason, and, consequently, should be. the 
end of government, we ought to be as much upen 
our, oma against our. tHE as. against: our 
enemies. : acerba be sdre yt Stott (eho 
reli like wisteee is ever seria? its. own way’; 
ico whenever it:can find or make an opening; is 
altogether as prone to overflow whatever.is subject 
toite And-though matter of right overlooked may 
be reclaimed and re-assumed at-any time, it cannot 
‘be ‘too soon reclaimed-and re-assumed.. That-as- 
sembly, then, which first discovered this lapse, or 
which; at the requisition of their constituents, first 
endeavored: to retrieve: it, did no more than their 
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duty. Again: the distinction made by Mr. Penn 
in the case of guit rents, between his two capacities 
of governor and proprietary; had:an use, which even 
he, with all his shrewdness, did not perhaps advert 
to, when it was made, or at least. expect it would 
be adverted, to. by any body else. It must. be: re- 
membered that, at the time he obtained the reser- 
vation of quit renis, he artfully distinguished between 
his two capacities of proprietary and governor; in- 
sinuating that. “ government must be supported 
with splendor and: dignity, and that by this expe- 
dient they would be exempt from other taxes:’) For 
the support of the GovERNoR and GOVERNMENT, 
they were therefore submitted to; for the support 
-of the PROPRIETARY, when absent from his govern 
ment, and when the government charge was other- 
wise supported, they were paid’: and as he and:his 
agents went on, not only to reserve such ‘rents out 
of all the parcels of lands they disposed of, but éven 
to rise in their demands, as the value of lands rose; 
so it could not but follow, that in process of time 
these quit rents would of themselves become an im- 
mense estate. When, therefoic, the proprietary no 
longer acted as governor, nor even resided in the 
province, nor expended a fifth of his income there, 
could it be supposed, that this estate, thus attained, 
and thus perverted from its original purpose, should 
not be liable, in common with all. other estates, to 
contribute to those charges it was first in the entire 
allotted for, and the whole amount of which it'so 
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manifold exceeded? No propetty in England «is 
tax free: no difference in the amount or value of 
_ property makes any difference in the duty of sub- 
jects; and nothing is more consonant toreason, than 
that he who possesses most, should contribute most 
to the public service. And yet, for want of aspecific 
clause to declare their property taxable, the pro- 
prietaries contrived to insist on having it exempted. 
from every public obligation, and upon charging 
the difference on the public, who, it cannot be too 
often remembered, gave it in the first instance as 
the price of an exemption from all other taxes. © 
This constituted the principal ground of the dis- 
putes between the governors and the assembly; but 
there was another cause of controversy, which oc- 
casioned much heat. ‘The assembly in 1753 bemg 
desirous of increasing the provincial paper currency 
in proportion to the mcrease of the province, by an 
addition of twenty thousand pounds, prepared a bill 
for that purpose, which governor Hamilton rejected 
as unseasonable, but at length offered to pass it 
with a suspending clause, reserving it for the royal 
apprebation, which the assembly refused to accept, 
as contrary to precedent and subversive of the rights 
of the province. The governor was equally deter: 
mined, and during the contest on this subject, 
several alarming messages were sent from him to 
the assembly, stating the progress of the French on 
the frontiers: but notwithstanding these communi- 
cations, the dispute concerning the supplies still 
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continued. At length, when the tlews came of’ the 
defeat of General Braddock, thé assembly voted an 
aid of fifty thousand pounds to be raised by a’ tax 
on all real and personal estates; but this moneéy- _ 
bill was returned by the governor with an aménd- 
ment exempting the whole of the proprietary estate 
from any part of that impost; but the proprietaries 
afterwards having submitted voluntarily to the pay- 
ment of five thousand pounds towards the public 
| burthen, another money-bill was passed, ee 
their estate from taxation for that time.” 

N ew differences, however, arose between’ the 
governors and the assembly. The French and the 
Indians gained ground. Supplies for the defence 
of the province were of course demanded ; but the 
money-bills framed for that purpose were rejected, 
as contrary to the instructions which the governors 
had received from the proprictaries in England, 
prohibiting their assent to such bills unless the 
money arising from the excise should be placed at 
the disposal of his majesty, in such way as the 
governor should direct. The assembly, on the 
other hand, insisted, that all instructions ‘of ‘thie 
proprietaries, not warranted by the laws of Great 
Britain, were illegal and void of themselves; and 
that these instructions in par ticular were both arbi- 
trary and unjust, an infraction of the charter, a total 
subversion of the constitution of the province, and 
an open violation of their rights as British subjects. 

Having passed these and some other warm reso- 
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lutions, the assembly.came_ to. the. following | deter- 
mination, ‘that the house, reser ving their. rights i im 
their full extent on all future occasions, do, never 

theless, in duty to the king and compassion for the 
suffering inhabitants of their distressed country, 
and.in humble but full confidence of the justice « of 
his majesty and a British parliament, wave their 
rights on this present occasion, only; and do further 
resolve, that a new bill be brought in for granting 
a sum .of money to the king’s use,, and that. the 
same be made conformable to the said instructions,” 

» Such was the state of Pennsylvania at the time 
when. this luminous exposition of its history and 
grievances was published, the conclusion of which 
is.so nervous, eloquent, and characteristic of the 
mind and pen of Franklin, that the reader of his 
memoirs will more than excuse the insertion of it in 
this place. 

_“ The true state of edacubvemct. is now pete 

It is apparent the assemblies of that province 
petit acted from the beginning on the defensive 
only. The defensiveis what every man, bythe right 
and. law of nature, is entitled to. Jealousy is the 
first principle of defence; if men were not to sus- 
pect, they would rarely, if ever, be upon their guard, 
Maena Cuarta is apparently founded upon this 
principle; nay, provides, that opposition should be 
always at hand to confront and obviate danger. 
Penw, the founder of the colony, founded it upon 
Macna Cuarra: and, as we have seen, the birth- 
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rights of his followers were rather enlarged than 
diminished by his institutions. That the latter part 
of his active life, therefore, was employed in under- 
mining his own foundations, only serves ‘to excite 
eur concern, that so few should be of a piece with 
themselves; and to make him answerable in part 
for the trespasses of his heirs. | Fatally verified, 
however, we see, both there and everywhere: else, 
the fable of the axe, which having been gratified: 
with as much wood only as would serve it for a 
handle, became immediately the instrument to hew 
down the forest, root and branch, whence it was 
taken. Itis as apparent, on the other hand, that 
these proprietaries have acted an offensive: part; 
have set up unwarrantable claims; have adhered to 
them by instructions yet more unwarrantable; have 
availed themselves of the dangers and distresses of 
the province, and made it ther business (at least 
their deputies have) to increase the terrors: of ‘the 
times, purposely to unhinge the present system, and 
by the dint of assumptions, snares, menaces, asper- 
sions, tumults, and every other unfair practice what- 
soever, would have either bullied or wheedled the 
inhabitants out of the privileges they were bornto; 
nay, they have actually avowed this perfidious pur- 
pose, by avowing and dispersing those pamphlets 
in which the said privileges are insolently, wickedly, 
and foolishly pronounced repugnant to government, 
the sources of confusion, and such as, having an- 
swered the great end of causing an’ expeditious 
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settlement, for which alone they were granted, 
might be resumed. at pleasure, as incompatible with 
the dictatorial agent they now challenge, and would. 
fain exercise. 
. “ And this being the truth; the plain oui and. 
nothing but the truth, there is no need to direct the 
censures of the public, which, on proper informa- 
tion, are always sure to fall in the right place. The 
parties before them are the two proprietaries of 1a 
province and the province itself. And who or 
what are these proprietaries? In the province, un- 
sizeable subjects and insufficient lords. At home, 
gentlemen, it is true, but gentlemen so very private, 
that in the herd of gentry they are hardly to be 
found; not m court; not in office; not in — 
ment. 
» & And mihiokis is of icin consequence to the com- 
munity; whether their private estate shall be taxed, 
or the province shall be saved? Whether these two 
private gentlemen, in virtue of their absolute pro- 
prietaryship, shall convert so many fellow-subjects, 
born as free as themselves, into vassals; or, whe- 
ther so noble and useful a province shall for ever 
remain an asylum for all that wish to remain as free 
as the inhabitants of it have hitherto made a —_ 
to mnperere themselves? 
’ Sup JuDICE Lis EsT. ( rin 
a “ This Review” (says a respectable editor ie a 
late reprint of it in Philadelphia) “ attracted much 
attention, and made a very deep impression in fa- 
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vor of the Pennsylvanians, against whom many 
prejudices had -been previously excited. Much. aspe- 
rity followed against its, author, who, though he idid 
not absolutely, disavow it, thought it preferable to. 
enjoy the secret satisfaction arising from its benefi- 
cial effects, than to.claim the iar et lyoniost that 
might atachte itloincoty sii 4o Wy Ah Shey BER | 
jo A>writer also: rss was a whi aicinee nual 
otitis * Review,” says, “ Pennsylvania had-in our 
author’ a) most. zealous and able. advocate... His 
sentiments, are manly, liberal; and ‘spirited ; his 
style-close, nervous, and rhetorical. By a forcible 
display of the oppressions, of his clients, he inclines 
the reader-to pity. their condition, and by an enu- 
meration, of their. virtues,he endeavors. to remove 
theidea, which many entertained, of their unimport- 
ance; and that, abstracted from. their considera- 
tion m a, political: light, they, claim our regard. by 
reason. oftheir own personal merits.” | 
so obhe: publication. j in. question, aid anonymous, 
sai disclose produced .a. considerable. effect ; and 
by. bringing the grievances’ of the. colonists closely 
under the consideration. of the British public, tend- 
ed materially to facilitate the object of the author, 
and. evento enlarge his views with regard to the 
mconvenience of the proprietary government. 
Finding .that the family of the founder would not 
relax in their demands, and that the publication of 
this explicit statement. had exasperated them in no 
ordinary degree, the agent for the province brought 
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the cause: of his «clients in theshape of a petition 
before the privy council. Such indeed was his ac- 
tivity, and: so confident were the provincialists of 
the’success of their'cause in his hands, that’ during 
hisresidence in England the assembly passed a law 
for the imposition of a tax, m which no exemption 
was made in favor of the proprietary estates. _ This 
bill received the assent of Governor Denny, which 
plainly evinced that his excellency felt. not only 
the reasonableness of the measure itself, but the 
certainty that his employers must soon yield to the 
persevering efforts of their opponents. ‘The pro- 
prietaries on receiving the intelligence of this ad- 
vance in the cause of independence, exerted them- 
selves to prevent the royal sanction from being 
given to the money-bill which their own governor 
had passed, but which they represented as. subver- 
sive of their chartered rights, and. tending to ruin 
themselves and their posterity, by bringing upon 
them all the expenses necessary for ‘the defence 
and support of the province. ‘The cause, however, 
proceeded before the lords of the council; and 
though the Penn: family did not want powerful 
support, and very able advocates, such was: the 
‘force of simple truth and the evidence of plain 
facts, that the agent of the colony soon perceived 
the advantage which had been gained by his pru- 
dent management and ‘seasonable publication. 
After some delay and much tedious discussion, a 
proposal of accommodation was made on the part 
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of the proprietaries, that Mr. Franklin should én- 
gage for his employers not to assess the estates in 
question beyond their due proportion. To this 
proposition no objection could be offered; for it in 
fact conceded the very ground of litigation, and 
established by consent of the' contending parties 
and under the authority of government, all the 
rights to which the inhabitants of Pennsylvania laid 
claim, and of which they had been so long de- 
prived. This’ termimation of the controversy 
brought the abilities of Franklin into full exercise ; 
and the engagement into which he entered was so 
scrupulously fulfilled, as to raise him in the esti- 
mation of those persons who had for a considerable 
time looked upon him with jealousy, and consi- 
dered him as inimical to their interests. The con- 
spicuous light in which this business placed his 
talents and integrity sufficiently appeared, indeed, 
by the circumstance, that when the conclusion of 
thedispute became known in America, the colo- 
nies of Massachusetts, Maryland, and Georgia, 
were anxious to have him for their agent in Eng- 
land; which appointment suiting his views and 
connexions, was readily accepted, and as ae 
bly discharged. | 

His conduct, however, in the Pennsylvanian 
differences, though so unequivocally marked by 
the public approbation of those who were the most 
competent to judge of its merits, has not passed 
without censure ; and the late biographer of Wil- 
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diam. Penn, finding it necessary to vindicate that 
extraordinary character from the various charges 
and surmises brought against him by various 
writers, among the rest took notice of the: Histori- 
cal Review, published by Franklin, and. the. spirit 
in which it was composed. Mr. Clarkson observes; 
that this book was the oroduction of Franklin, 
“though it was attributed to one Ralph, to prejudice 
the people against the proprietary family, in order to 
effect a change of government from proprietary to 
royal; which was afterwards attempted, but which, 
to his great chagrin, failed. This failure laid the 
foundation of his animosity to Great Britain, resi 
was so conspicuous afterwards.”* . 

Here the biographer, in his ied to defend the 
founder of Pennsylvania; has committed the very 
fault which he has endeavored.to fasten as an. error 
upon Franklin ; for it.certainly is not true that the 
latter wrote his book to effect a change inthe go- 
vernment, which. design, there is every reason to 
believe, had not: been even conceived ..at the. tine, 
however it. may have been long after. The work 
was drawn up for no other purpose than to exhibit 
the state of the province, and to make the nation 
clearly acquainted with the progressive grievances 
of which the mhabitants complained. Undoubt- 
edly. these grievances. were, in a great TARR, 


aa ern of the private and public Life of William Penn. 
By Thomas Clarkson, M..A. Vol. Isp. 386. » 
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traced) bythe author to the manner in which Wal- 
liam: Penn had secured his property originally,:and. 
provided for an increase: of ‘it in the event of ‘the 
pooepttcads advance-of the colony: es) oy one 
«The historiaw of'’Pennsylvania deniteh not avoid 
mitiniidy the double part which this: celebrated  le- 
gislator had played as proprietary jand) governor; 
for the people of ‘his ‘own persuasion who‘ had»em- 
barked with him in this concern, had ‘heavily and 
repeatedly complained of his)‘conduct towards 
them; and their charges against him upon record, 
are infinitely more severe than the slight touches 
of sarcastic reflection scattered here and there in 
the Review. Nor is it true thatthe disappoint- 
ment experienced in the failure’ of the projected 
alteration m the government from ‘proprietary to 
royal, Jaid:the foundation of ‘any animosity in ‘the 
mind of Franklin against’ Great Britain < for it is a 
well-known fact, that'‘the differences between the 
parent-country and'the colonies were the souree of — 
great uneasiness ‘to him’; and -he endeavored ‘all 
that lay in his power to prevent the rapture which 
ensued.’ This’ will’ clearly val in i the one of 
these Memoirsi «| at} 
- Mr. Clarkson very properly enters into ‘a justifi- 
cation of Penn’s moral character ; and he ‘has suc- 
ceeded, in a great degree, in clearmg up many 
doubtful points, which, tended,,.on the authority of 
respectable writers, to bring the principles of that 
eminent man into suspicion: but the same love of 
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justice ought to. have prevented;the biographer and 
panegyrist of Penn from: throwing: illiberal reflec- 
tions, and-alleging unfounded: accusations against 
one who was not: im the least inferior to: himom 
ability: and: integrity. » Afterwards, Mr. Clarkson 
is willing to-obtain the ‘testimony of, Franklinvin 
favor of theobject-of his admiration, though itis 
tobe regretted, that: he-could not evensdo this with- 
out: mixing with his quotation something disrespect: 
fal.of the veryauthority which he cited. “ Nay,’ says 
he, “if Lomistake;: not, Dr. Franklin himself was 
among those whe highly respected. Penn.” | ‘ 
» The: docter had a.satirical, way of. expressing 
) Lentocdé when he.was. not pleased, and _ therefore 
when he found ‘fault, with William Penn he. could 
not get. rid»oef his. old -habit.; but.the hostility: he 
manifested, was far more im) manner than in heart; 
He was assuredly more severe upon his: grandsons, 
- against. whom, (it is said) he published. a:small: pam: 
phlet, where, as if. no other way. had been left te 
expose them, it is sigular that he. contrasted their 
conduct. with. the virtuous example of their, noble 
ancestor. . The little, ludicrous) motto, prefixed to 
this work, and which was taken from John Ro- 
gers's Primer,:may enable the oneades to dndge ix in 
oc of its contents: », | | 


J send you here a little book, 
y YIELOMWS. Dor 4 you to look > MAPOWlst V4. ge Liu! LGM OE 
etid io eake es hat: you may see your father! s patie 
Now hes dead .and, gone.” 
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_.. The ingenious eulogist of Penn, however, does 
not seem to have been aware, that.in attempting to 
invalidate the testimony of Franklin, he, had before 
completely destroyed the value of his praise. . In 
the general view of the character of Penn, no doubt 
the latter concurred fully with the voice ofthe 
public ;' but knowing as he did the minuter parts 
of the history of his connexions with the province 
which bears. his name, it. was impossible, euiben to 
pass them over in absolute silence, or to. speak .o 
them .without. some, observation,.on. the. want. of 
consistency. In.so greata MAB. oii) sonre “wor 
ad Thus much it was proper here to nbeadel he 
cause if a necessity existed. for.the justification of 
Penn from any reflections bestowed upon. him: by 
the historian. of his settlement,.it must be equally 
snecessary to show, that these. reflections didnot 
proceed from the wantonness of a. satirical humor, 
or the malignity of wit, but from an.attentive exe- 
mination of the.subject, and the: paramountloyve 
_of truth, in. a concern, which demanded. an investi- 
gation, m. detail, and. a. full exposition. for the ends 
of justice. ViOM O33 sca OF DOTSeGdas HOM 16 


"inti owe soa bes exoliex9 Dowenst 10 1ele 
“ FG togiiw . stokes 
a a a ey to eo ‘Davis Barclay, (dated Passy, Jan,.8, 
1783,) Dr. Franklin thus | expresses easel? —‘ Your friends 
on both sides the Atlantic may be assured of whatever justice ¢ or 
‘favor I may be able to procure’ for'them ? ‘My veneration for 
‘William Penn. is not: Jess: than) yours; | and) I have always 
had great esteem for the body of your people,” 9.005) vo. 
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* While Benjamin’ Franklin was engaged in this 
troublesome but important concern, at the court of 
Great Britain, he had opportunities of becoming 
acquainted with many’persons of the first conse- 
“quence in the state, who, on their side, were not 
wanting im observing his extraordinary sagacity 
‘and comprehensive understanding. The war in 
which Great Britain was then involved, could not fail 
to excite much of his attention, and he was not 
alone in the opinion, that by pursuing the contest 
solely in ‘Germany, England incurred an enor- 
mous expenditure, without either reaping any im- 
mediate advantage or facilitating an honorable ter- 
mination. There was something, indeed, pecu- 
harly splendid in the achievements of the king of 
Prussia; and the nation, without knowing why, 
sectribd: to identify the cause of that monarch with 
the security of the protestant religion, and the 
maintenance of the balance of power. The judg- 
ment of Franklin was unbiassed by prejudices 
which had no foundation in reason, and too cool 
to be warmed by the report of victories the result 
of which appeared to be little more than an occa- 
sion for renewed exertions and more sanguinary 
conflicts, without any definite object or satisfactory 
prospect. He contemplated the interests of Bni- 
tain in a more dispassionate poimt of view than 
those who made them dependent upon the success 
of subsidised. allies; and knowing by experience 
how desirous France was to gain a more extended 
VOL. I. U 
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footing in» America, ‘he thought it would be the 
wisest way to counteract ‘her ambitious projects; — 
by an attack upon -herown colony. Franklin was 
no stranger to Canada, and hé was’ thoroughly per- 
suaded that. the possession of that country gave'to 
the Frenchy a°commanding influence over the In- 
dians, of which they never failed to take‘an advan- 
tage; to the annoyance of ‘the English ‘colonies. 
Looking upon’ France ‘as’ another Carthage, he’ 
formed the patriotic wish of: destroying her mari- 
timeascendancy, as well to strengthen the political 
and commercial state of Great Britain, ‘as to’ pro 
vide ‘a-permanent ‘security for her foreign depen- 
dencies. The more’ he weighed thé subject in his 
mind, the more’ was he satisfied thatithe true inter- _ 
estof the’ country lay in weakening her rival’ on 
the side of America, rather than in’Germany ; and 
these sentiments’ he imparted to some of his friends, 
by: whom: they were! reportedto' the indefatigable: 
William Pitt, who no sooner constilted? him on 
the practicability of the conquest, ‘than he was eon’ 
vineed’by the force of: his arguments, and deter- 
mined'by the ‘simple-aceuraey of his’ ‘statements: 
The enterprise was’ immediately’ undertaken, ‘the’ 
command given to’ General Wolfe; and- conducted 
with such’ celerity, as complétely’ to deceive the 
enemy, who had‘no: apprehensions for the safety of 
Canada, till the intelligence reached! Eurdpe of its” 
bemg urrecoverably tost:”* This acquisition gavée'a” 
new turn to the political interésts Of the English’ 
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colonies; and followed; ‘as:it soon was by a new 
reign, it contributed very materially to the restora- 
tien of peace. The briliancy. of the conquest of 
Ganada,.and. the powerful pamphlet written about — 
thistime by.Franklin’s intimate friend, Israel Mau- 
duit,,a merehant-of Jondon,.on the impolicy of 
German wars,:drew, the attention ‘of the nation to 
the, importance, of that country, and the necessity 
of preserving it for the welfare of our own colonies. 
There were not:wanting, however,some politicians 
who) ‘considered; the: possession of Canada. in 
another light, and. as less desirable than the reten- 
. tion-of. Guadaloupe, , which, about othe same. time 
surrendered. tothe British-arms...... 

On. the prospect of.a peace ith ry "ranee, the Earl 
of Bath. addressed) “4 detter’ to, two great men,’ 
(Mx. Pitt and the, Duke of Newcastle) on the terms 
necessary to beinsisted on,in the negociations. He 
preferred the acquisition,of Canada to acquisitions 
in the West, Indies, inthe same year (1760) there 
appeared, .“« Remarks, onthe Letter addressed to two 
great, men,’ (supposed. to be written by Messieurs 
Burkes), containing opposite opinions on this and 
other subjects.,...At this time Mr. Franklin stepped 
into..the,,controversy,; and, wrote a, pamphlet, in 
which, he..was. assisted. by his friend Mr. Richard. 
Jackson, (who desired not. to be known.on the oc; 
easion), intitled;,““| The Interest of Great Britain 
considered. with regard to the Colonies, and the acqui- 
sition of Canada and Guadaloupe ;” in which were 
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pointed out in the most-clear and forcible manner, 
theadvantages that. would result to Great Britain 
from the retention,of Canada; demonstrating also, 
that the security ofa dominion is a justifiable and 
prudent ground upon which to demand cessions 
from an enemy ;—that the erection of forts in the 
back settlements was almost in no instance a suf- 
ficient security against the Indians and the French ; 
but that the possession of Canada implied every 
security, and ought to be had while in the power 
of the British government :—and that the French 
retaiimg Canada would be an encouragement to 
disaffection in the British colonies, &c. &c. 

These arguments appear to have had the de- 
sired effect; for at the treaty in 1762, France ceded 
Canada to Great Britain, and by the cession of 
Louisiana at the same time, relinquished all her 
possessions on the North American continent. 
About this time Mr. Franklin made a journey 
to Scotland, whither his reputation as ‘a philoso- 
pher had preceded him: he was greeted by the 
learned of that country, and the University of St. 
Andrews conferred upon him the degree of Doctor 
of Laws. Its example was followed by the Uni- 
versities of Edinburgh and Oxford. The entries 
of the honors conferred by the latter, on rs 
and son, are gn made : | 

Buns. Franxiin, Esq. Province. Penusylvan. Deputat. 
ad Curiam Sereniss. Legat. 'Vabellariorium per Americam 
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Septentrionalem: Prafectus Generalis’.et Veredariorum : to- 
tius Nove Anglia, et R.S.S. cr. D.C.L. Apr. 305 1762. | 

FRANKLIN, (WILL.) Esq. Juris i sane ‘Consul. er. 

‘MSAD me 30, 1762. 


* 


+, Most of, the oie learned, geaietaa of ace 
were equally ambitious ef calling him a, member, 
and. nominated him as. such; thus he was eyen- 
tually consoled. and rewarded for the, neglect 
or opposition his , discoveries, in PaO E had 
originally. experienced. . 

_ Soon. after this period, a vacancy. in the govern- 
ment of New Jersey having occwred, Dr. Franklin's 
son, without any solicitation whatever on the part 
of his father, but from his own personal. merits, 
and im consideration of his military services in 
America during the last war, (backed by the pow- 
erful recommendation of Lord Bute,) was PPO: 
ed governor of that provinces, 4... . 

_Goyernor Franklin filled this. high oe na ag 
cine situation, with equal credit to himself, and, ad- 
yantage to the province, till the commencement of 
the American revolution ; when, unlike most of the 
goyernors. of, the other provinces. at that eventful 
period, he remained undismayed, at his post,. till 
she.was..seized.. by, the, revolutionary. government, 
conveyed to a distant part of the country, and n- 
gorously detained as a prisoner for near two years, 
when! he was,eventually liberated in 1778, im ex- 
change for an American general officer. His loy- 
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alty and monarchical principles remained undi- 
minished to his death, in 1813. 

“Tt has been frequently asserted, that Dr. Frank- 
hn held out every temptation and. inducement to 
his son to quit his allegiance to his. sovereign, and 
to take part with the ‘colonies against Great Bri- 
tain. This was not so: Dr. Franklin made no 
attempt of the sort, whatever may have been his 
secret wishes on. that site ne a \ letter to iss 
timents differ eae mine on “these subjects. “You 
are a thor ough government man, which I do not 
wonder at, nor do LT aim at conver ling YOu. “F only 
Wish you to act uprightly and steadily, avoiding 
that duplicity + w hich 1 in Hutchinson adds contempt 
to indignation. Ie you | can ‘promote the prosper- | 
ity ‘of your people, and. leave them happier than 
you found them, whatever your * political principles 
are, your memory will be honored. oe 

During the whole of the American contest, Dr, 
Franklin never had any communication whatever 
with his son, either directly or indirectly : but at 
the close of the war, In answer to an overture from 
him towards a reconciliaton, the father thus feel- 
ingly expressed his sentiments on his son's late 


TcS 


political conduct. 


— —- eS 


* See ** Private eg Me a he 197. Ato. ed. . whi 
vol, 1, 8vo. ed. : jai 
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Re Dear San” PO Pasay, Aug? 16, Ved. 
aS received - your letter of the 22d ult, ‘and 
am n glad to find that you desire to revive the affec- 
ro a intercourse that formerly existed between 
us... It will be very agreeable to me: indeed no- 
thing has ever hurt, me sc much, and affected me 
with such keen sensations, as to find myself de- 
serted i inmy old age by my only son; and not 
only | deserted, but ‘to. find him, taking up arms" 
against me ina cause, wherein my good fame, for- 
tune, and life, were all at stake. You conceived, 
you say, that your duty to your king a and regard for 
your country required this, I ought not to blame 
you for differing in sentiment. with 1 me in. public 
affairs. We are men—all subject to errors. Our 
opinions are not in our own power ; they are form- 
ed and governed much by cir cumstances, that are 
often as inexplicable as they, are irresistible. Your 
situation, was such, that few would have censured 
your remaining neuter, though there are natural 
duties which precede political ones, and cannot be ev 
tinguished by them. . This i is a disagreeable subject ; 
i drop it. And we will endeavor, as you propose, 
rautually to for get what has happened relating to 
it, as wellaswecan, I send your son over to pay 
his duty to you. You will find him much im- 


1 Governor Franklin (it is believed) formed and commanded 
the corps of loyalists at New York. 
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proved. He is greatly esteemed and beloved in 
this country, and will make his way anywhere,” &c.: 

In the summer of 1762 Dr. Franklin returned 
to Philadelphia, ‘and shortly after ‘received the 
thanks of ‘the assembly of Pennsylvania, “ as well 
for the fuithful discharge of his duty to that province 
in particular, as for the many and important services 
done to America in genéral, during his residence in 
Great Britain.’ A compensation of 5,000]. Penn- 
sylvania ctrréncy, was also decreed him for his 
services during six years. Even in his absence hé 
had been annually elected a member of the assem- 
bly of representatives of the province; and he again 
took his seat in that body, and continued his ex- 
ertions for the liberties and welfare of the country. 

In December, 1762, considerable alarm was 
occasioned in the province, by what was called the 
Paxton murders. tis thus related: “ A number 
of Indians had resided in the county of Lancaster, 
and conducted themselves uniformly as friends to 
the white inhabitants. | Repeated depredations 
on the frontiers had exasperated the inhabitants 
to such a degree, that they determined on revenge 
upon every Indian.’ A number of persons, to the 
amount of about 120, principally inhabitants of 
Donegal and Peckstang, or Parton township, im 
the county of York, assembled, and, mounted on 
horseback, proceeded to the settlement of these 
harmless and defenceless Indians; whose number 
had now been reduced to about twenty. The 
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Indians had received. intelligence. of the attack 
which was intended. against them, but. disbelieved — 
it: considering the white people as their friends, 
they apprehended no. danger from them. . When 
the. party arrived at the Indian settlement they | 
found only some women and children, and a few 2 
old men, the rest being absent at work. They 
murdered all whom they found, and amongst others 
the chief Shaheas, who had. always been. distin- 
guished for his friendship to the whites... This 
bloody deed excited much indignation m the well- 
disposed part of the community. 

«The remainder of these unfortunate Indians, 
. who by absence had. escaped the massacre, were 
conducted to Lancaster, and lodged in the gaol as 
a place of security. The governor of Pennsylvania 
issued a proclamation expressing the strongest. dis- 
approbation of the action, offering a reward for the 
discovery of the perpetrators of the deed, and pro- 
hibiting all mjuries to the peaceable inhabitants. in 
future. But notwithstanding this, a party of the 
same men shortly after marched to Lancaster, 
broke open the gaol, and inhumanly butchered the 
innocent Indians who had been placed there for 
security. Another proclamation was issued, but 
it had no effect. A detachment marched down 
to Philadelphia, for the express purpose of murder- 
ing some friendly Indians who had been removed 
to the city for safety. A. number of the citizens 
armed in ther defence. _The Quakers, whose 
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principles: are: ‘opposed ‘to fighting, even ‘in their 
own defence, were most active on this occasion. 
The rioters came to Germantown (within five mniles 
of! Philadelphia): » The governor fled for safety te 
the house of Dr. Franklin; who, with some others, 
advanced to meet the Parton bors, as’ they were 
called, and had influence enough to ‘prevail upon 
em to ein om thei undertaking and return to 
thei homes.”"=—Dr. Franklin wrote a’ ‘pamphlet on 
this océasion, which had a considerable effect in 
soothing ‘the passions, and restoring tranquillity. 
His’ services, however, Were but ill requited by’ the 
governor, who ‘was, as well as the provitice, under 
great obligations to his active and suecéssful exer 
tions. 
“The disputes between the ‘proprietaries and the 
assembly, which had ‘s 80 ‘long agitated the province, 
and which ‘had fora time subsided, “were again 
revived, and are thus accounted for: 
“The proprietaries were discontent atthe ¢on- 
céssions made in favor of the people, and again 
exerted themselves to recover the privilege’ of ‘ex: 


* 


empting their ‘own estates from ‘taXation, \ which | 
they had’ bead ‘induced, ‘with great reluctance} rhe 
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relinquish. | 
“In 1763, the ev plldén a Militia Bilt, 


to which the governor refused to give: his assent, 
unless the assembly would agree to eéitain amend- 


ménts which he proposed. © These consisted "in 


intréasing the fines, and in some éases substituting 
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death for fines. --He-wished, too, that: the: officers 
should be appointed altogether by himselfyiand not 
nominated by the people, as the bill had proposed. 
These amendments the assembly considered as in- 
consistent. with. the spirit of liberty: they would: 
not..adopt them; the governor was whatinsie; wiiee 
thetull wasdosts) ditcdas soneuhe?l Red bas half 
_ These and various other simntnstanene bacoeinaed: 
the uneasiness which subsisted between the’ pro- 
prietaries and. the assembly to such a degree, that 
in 1764 a petition to the king was agreed to by the. 
house, praying an alteration from a proprietary to 
a regal government. The following draught. of, 
the same was found in Dr. Franklin’s papers: 


To the Kine’ s most excellent Maszsry,_ in Council, 


The Paxtri0n of the Representatives, of the 
Freemen of the Province of Pennsylyania. 
in General Assembly met, 


Most humbly sheweth; Oates: | 

j ‘That the government of this province 
by proprictaries, has by long experience been found 
inconvenient, attended with many. difliculties. and... 

obstructions to your majesty’s service, arising from 
the intervention of proprietary private interest -in-. 
public affairs and disputes OHCREAEO those ‘in- 
terests. oO} eT oS hee. 
“ That the said i neialils dpstlinleieass is: as, 

unable to support its own authority, and maintain- 
the common internal peace of the province, great. 
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riots; having; lately ) arisen: therein, armed, mobs — 
marching from: place: to .place,,.and . committing — 
violent outrages and insults on the government with 
impunity, to the great terror of your majesty’s sub- 
jects. And these evils are not likely to receive any 
_ remedy, here, the continual disputes. between the 
proprietaries and people, and. thew mutual gd 
Jousies and. dislikes preventing. » 24 
“ We do therefore most. humbly pray, dhoty your 
eiinsin would be graciously pleased to resume the 
government of this province, making such: compen- 
sation to the proprietaries for the same as to ‘your 
majesty’s. wisdom and goodness shall appear just 
and equitable, and permitting your dutiful:subjects 
_ therein. to enjoy under your majesty’s'more imme- 
- diate care and protection, the privileges that have 
been granted to: piles o and under: tad moye! 
sii ad foedh ito alse ods 1 | 
71999 s398 yi « By acl of, the Hause,” 
Great ahccaitsoit was made to this measure, not 
inhibin the house, but m= the public prints... A 
speech of Mr. Dickinson on the subject. was pub- 
lished. with a preface: by Dr. Smith, in. whicl» great 
pains were taken to show: the impropriety ‘and 
ampolicy of this proceeding... Avspeech-of Joseph 
Galloway, Esq. imreply to Mr.; Diekinson;;was 
also published, accompanied by a preface by Dr. 
~Franklinyimowhich he, ably opposed the principles 
_laid.down inthe preface to. Mr, Dickinson’s speech. 
Among other pointed:remarks, Dr. Franklin says: 
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»osTn the constitution of our government, and in 
that of one more, there still remains'a particular 
thing that none of the other American governments 
have;/to wit, the appomtment of a governor by 
the proprietors, instead of an appointment by the 
crown. This’ particular m ‘government: has been 
found inconvenient; attended with contentions 
and confusions wherever it existed; and has there- 
fore been gradually taken away from colony after 
colony, and everywhere greatly to the satisfaction 
and happiness of the people. Our wise first pro- 
prietor and founder’ was fully sensible of this; and 
being desirous of leaving his people happy, and 
preventing the mischiefs that he foresaw must. in 
time arise from that circumstance, if it was con- 
tinued, he determined to: take it away, if possible, 
during his own lifetime. They accordingly entered 
into a contract for the sale of the proprietary right 
of government to the crown; and actually received 
a sum in part of the consideration. As he found 
himself likely to die before that contract (and with 
it his plan for the happiness of his people) could 
be completed, he carefully made it a part of his 
ast will'and testament; devising the right of the 
government to two noble lords, in trust, that they 
should release it to the crown. Unfortunately for 
aus, this has never yet been done. And this. is 
“merely what the assembly now desire to: have 


' William Penn. 
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done. Surely he that formed our constitution; must 
have understood a. If he had imagined that all 
our privileges depended on the proprietary goverri+ 
ment, will any one suppose that‘he would himself 
have meditated the change; that he would have 
taken such effectual measures as’ he thought them; 
tovbring it about speedily, whether he should live 
or die? Will any of those who now extol him se 
highly, charge him at the same time with the base« 
ness of endeavoring thus to defraud his people'of 
_ allthe liberties’ and’ privileges he -had' promised 
them, and by the most solemn charters and grants 
assured to them, when he engaged them to assist 
him in the settlement of his province? Surely none 
can'be'so inconsistent—And yet this' proprietary 
right of | governing or appointing a governor; hay 
all of a sudden changed) its nature; and the pre- 
servation’ of it become of se much importance ‘te’ 
the welfare of the province, that the sassemblys 
only pétitioning to have their venerable: founder's: 
will executed; and the’contract he entered into for. 
the good of his people completed, is styled, an 
‘ Attempt to violate the constitution for which our 
fathers planted a wilderness ; to barter away out: 
elorious plam of public liberty: and charter privi- 
leges ; aorisking of the whole constitution; an offer-. 
ingup our whole charter ata a essing ee 
with things Baered, Koso’! oj Jiswerst ovedieg iit 
_ In addition to the preface just we Ns Dr. | 
Franklin wrote a pamphlet intitled “ Coon 
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Taovucuts,’ tending tospromote: the same views; 


The assembly's application:to the throne; however; 
produced no effect, and: the ences pi he 
remained unchanged. } Se0qeie's 


7 


vAt the election fora new dedetiss m shies satel 


of 1764,. the: friends of the: preprietaries made 
great exertions to exclude those of the adverse: 


party. ;/andthey obtained a small majority im the 
city of Philadelphia. » Dr. Franklin on this ocea= 


sion lost: his: seat in the house, which he had-held. 
for,fourteen years: On the meeting of the assem- 


bly, chowever, it appeared that: there was; stilk-a 
decided, majority of his friends,—and: he was again 
appoimted to resume his agency, at| the court of 
Great Britain, to the great chagrin ef his eneniies, 
who made a solemn protest agaimst his, appoint- 


ment ;. but: which. was refused. admission upon the- 


minutes, as being unprecedented, It was, how-. 


eyer, published im. the papers, and) produced -a: 
spirited reply from. him, :intitled “ RomarKks on. 


A; LATE ety Bil po for which see EA NRENO TK 


© di notion ead ieobis ihiceaasthiediociliten seems 
greatly. to have: affecte 


aS 


from men with whom he had long been connected, 
both in public and. private life-—“ the-very ashes of 


whose former friendship,’ he declared, he: revered: ” 


His pathetic farewell to Pennsylvania im the, pub- 


lication above mentioned, theoday»before vhis ale- 


~ > Py ane ae ek, net ames ge 
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his) feelings; as it came 
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parture, is a strong proof of the ag gitation of his 
mind on this coveaie, 

“ | am now,” says he, “to take leave i 
a last leave) of the country I love, and in which I 
have spent the greatest part of my life. Esto per- 
petua !—I wish every kind of prosperity to my 

friends, and I forgive my enemies.” 

An eloquent divine* has observed on this occa- 
sion, “ That under whatsoever circumstances this 
second embassy was undertaken, it appears to have 
been a measure pre-ordained in the councils of 
Heaven ; and it will be for ever remembered to the 
honor of Pennsylvania, ‘that the agent selected to 
assert and defend the rights of a single province 
at the court of Great Britain, became the bold 
assertor of the rights of America in general; and 
beholding the fetters that were forging for her, con- 
ceived the magnanimous thought of rending them 
asunder before they could be rivetted.”. 

The disturbances produced in America by Mr. 
Grenville’s Stamp Act, and the opposition made 
to it are well known. But the origin thereof has 
generally been misunderstood. The following 
letter from Dr. Franklin on that subject, will correct 
some of the misrepresentations relative thereto. 


* Dr. William Smith, Provest of Philadelphia College. 
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eG WILLIAM ernst Mariette | 


| Dear Sir, y Bass March 12, 178. 


In the pamphlet you were so ioe as 
to lend me, there is one important fact mis- -stated, 
apparently from the writer’s not having, been fur- 
_nished with: good information; ‘it is the transaction 
between Mr. Grenville and aa! colonies, wherein 
he. understands: that Mr. Grenville demanded of 
them a specific sum, that they. refused to grant any 
: thing, and that it was on their refusal, only that he 
“made the motion for the Stamp Act. . No one of 
: these particulars i is true.. The fact was this... 
| Some time in the winter of 1763-4, Mr. Grenville 
Seubel together the agents of the several colonies, 
and told them that he purposed 1 to draw a revenue 
from America, and to that end his intention was to 
levy a a stamp duty. on the colonies by. ; act of parlia- 
ment i in the ensuing session, of which, he thought it 
fit that they should be immediately acquainted, 

that _they might have time to consider, and if any 
other duty equally productive. would be more agree- 
able. to them, they, might let him know it. The 
agents were therefore directed to write this to their 
respective assemblies, and communicate to him the 
answers they : should receive: the agents wrote ac- 
cordingly. | 

J was a member in the imieastty of Pennsylvania 
VOL. I. x 
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when this notification came to hand. The obser- 
vations there made upon it were, that the ancient 
established, and regular method of drawing aids 
from the colonies was this. ‘The occasion was al- 
ways first considered by their sovereign in his privy 
council, by whose sage advice he directed his se- 
cretary of state to write circular letters to the several 
governors, who were directed to lay them before 
their assemblies. In those letters the occasion was 
explained for their satisfaction, with gracious ex- 
pressions of his majesty’s confidence in their known 
duty and affection, on which he relied that they 
would grant such sums as should be suitable to 
their abilities, loyalty, and zeal for his service. "That 
the colonies had always granted liberally on such 
requisitions, and so liberally during the late war, 
that the king, sensible they had granted much more 
than their proportion, had recommended it to par- 
liament five years successively, to make them some 
compensation, and the parliament accordingly re- 
turned them 200,000/. a-year to be divided among 
them. That the proposition of taxing them in par- 
‘ Jiament was therefore both cruel and unjust.'. That 
by the constitution of the colonies their business 
was with the KING in matters of aid; they had no- 

* « There is neither king or sovereign lord on earth, who has 
beyond his own domain, power to lay one farthing on his subjects, 
without the grant and consent of those who pay it; unless he 
does it by tyranny and violence.” 

Philippe de Commines Chap. 108. 
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thing to do with any financier, nor he with them; 
nor were. the agents the proper channels stands 
which requisitions should be made; it was therefore 
improper for them to-enter into any stipulation, or 
make any proposition to. Mr. Grenville about laying 
taxes on their constituents by parliament, which 
had really no right at all to tax them, especially as 
the notice he had sent them did not appear to be 
by the king’s order, and. perhaps was) without his 
knowledge; as the king, when he would obtain 
any thing from them, always accompanied his re- 
quisition with good words; but this gentleman, in- 
stead of a decent demand, sent them a menace, that 
they should.certainly be taxed, and only left them 
the choice of the manner. But. all this notwith- 
standing, they were so far from. refusing to grant 
money, that they resolved to.the following purpose: 
“That they always had, so they always should, 
think it their duty to grant aid to the crown, accord- 
ing to their abilities, whenever required of them in 
the usual constitutional manner.” I went soon 
after to. England, and took with me an authentic 
copy of this resolution, which I presented to Mr. 
Grenville before he brought in the Stamp Act. 
_L asserted in the house of commons (Mr. Grenville 
being present) that Thad done so, and he did not 
deny it. Other colonies made similar resolutions. 
And had Mr. Grenville, instead of that act, ap- 
plied to the king in council for. such requisitional 
letters to be circulated by the secretary of state, 
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Tam sure he would have obtained more money 
from the colonies by their voluntary grants, than he 
himself expected from his stamps. But he chose 
compulsion rather than persuasion, and would not 
receive from their good-will what he thought he 
could’ obtain without it. And thus the golden 
bridge which the ingenious author thinks the Ame- 
ricans unwisely and unbecomingly refused to hold 
out to the minister and parliament, was actually 
held out to them, but they refused to walk over it. 

This i is the true history of that transaction; and as 
it is probable there may be another adit of that 
excellent pamphlet, I wish this may be communi- 
cated to the candid author, who I doubt. not will 
correct that error. | i 

I am ever, with sincere esteem dear Sir, your 

most obedient humble servant, 
B. FRANKLIN. 


Dr. Franklin strenuously exerted himself to free 
America from this odious tax; the principal objec-. 
tion to which was, that it was imposed by a British. 
parliament, which the Americans asserted had no 
right to tax them. Dr. Franklin thus expresses his 
sentiments on the subject, i a letter to a friend, 
dated London, January 6, 1766: 

“In my own private judgment, I think an imme- 
diate repeal of the Stamp Act would be the best 
measure for this country; buta suspension of it for 
three years, the best for that. The repeal would fill 


il 
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them with joy and gratitude, re-establish their re- 
spect and veneration for parliament, restore at once 
their ancient and natural love for this country, and 
their regard for every thing that comes from it; 
hence the trade would be renewed in all its 
branches; they would again indulge in all the ex- 
pensive superfluities you supply them with, and 
their own new assumed home industry would lan- 
guish. But the suspension, though it might continue 
their fears and anxieties, would at the same time 
keep up their resolutions of industry and frugality; 
which in two or three years would grow into habits, 
to their lasting advantage. However, as the repeal 
will probably not be now agreed. to, from what I 
think a mistaken opinion, that the honor and dignity 
of government is better supported by persisting in a 
wrong measure once entered into, than by rectifying 
an error as soon as it is discovered; we must allow 
the next best thing for the advantage of both coun- 
tries is, the suspension. For as to executing the act 
by force, it is madness, and will be ruin to the 
whole.” | 

Contrary to Dr. Franklin’s surmise, shortly after 
the date of this letter, it began to appear expedient 
to the administration, then under the Marquis of 
Rockingham, to endeavor to calm the minds of 
the ‘colonists ; and the repeal of the Stamp Tax was 
contemplated. Amongst other means of collecting 
information on the disposition of the people to 
submit to it, Dr. Franklin was (Feb. 3, 1766,) 
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“ ordered to attend the committee of the whole 
house of commons, to whom it was referred to con- 
sider further the several papers relative to America, 
which were presented to the house by Mr. Secre- 
tary Conway, &c.”—For this examination, see AP- 
—penpix, No. 4. It contains a striking account of 
the extent and accuracy of Dr. Franklin’s informa- 
tion, and the facility and manliness with which he 
communicated his sentiments. He represented 
facts in so strong a point of view, that the mexpe- 
diency of the act must have appeared clear to every 
unprejudiced mind. 

Feb. 24. The resolutions of the committee were 
reported by the chairman, Mr. Fuller; their seventh 
and last resolution setting forth, “ that it was 
their opinion that the house be moved, that leave 
be given to bring in a bill to repeal the Stamp Act.” 
A proposal for re-committing this resolution, was 
negatived by 240 votes to 133: and the act, after 
some opposition, was repealed about a year after it 
was enacted, and before it had ever been carried 
into execution." 


1 A ludicrous caricature was published on this occasion, of 
which the following description was given, annexed thereto: 

** An account of a humorous political Print, called, Tur RE- 
PEAL; which (im the Painters’ phrase) may be called, A Com- 
panion to the TomB-STONE, a Print not long since published. 


** The subject of this print is the Funeral of Miss AME 
STAMP, the favorite child and youngest daughter of the honora- 
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Dr. Franklin about this period, in addition to 
his agency for Pennsylvania, received the separate 


ble Mr. George Stamp,) the well-known Gentle Shepherd, At 
one end of the print stands the Family Vault, with a mutilated 
inscription, signifying that ‘ within it lie (it is to be hoped never 
to rise again) the remains of ----++++ Hearth Mon"*,.seeee 
Ship Mon**,.+..+++ Excise B***,+++++«Jew B***, «+++. Gen*** 
Warrants,-+++++ &c.’ On the top of the vault are two heads on 
poles, like those on Temple Bar, marked on the skull with the 
number 1715 and 1745.” The vault is supposed to be situated 
on the side of the river, along the strand of which the funeral 
procession proceeds. The Reverend Mr. ANTI-SEJANUS,* that 
noted Constitutionalist, drawn to the life, appears first, reading 
the burial service; after him follow those two eminent pillars of 
the law, Sir Bullface Doublefee* and Mr. Alexander Scotsburn,' 
supporting two flags; on which are delineated the stamps, with 
the white ruse and thistle interweaved, with the old motto of 
Semper eadem ; to which is annexed a new motto, consisting of 
those significant words, Three Farthings, taken from the budget. 
Beneath this motto, as if meant to certify the number of the 
despicable minority fighting under these banners, appear on one 
flag the figures 71, and on the other 122, with a flying label sur- 
rounding both, bearing these words, All of a Stamp. Next 
appears the sad father of the deceased child, the honorable Mr. 
George Stamp himself, with grief and despair pictured on his 
countenance, carrying in his arms the infant’s coffin, on which is 
written, ‘ Miss AME STAMP, born 1765, died 1766.’ Immee 
diately after follows the chief mourner Sejanus: then his 
Graee of Spitalfields® and Lord Gawkee:7 after these Jemmy 
Twitcher,’ with a catch by way of funeral anthem; and by his 


3 The Right Hon. George Grenville, author of the Stamp Act. 


2 Years of rebellion. 3 Mr. Scott. 4 Sir Fletcher Norton. 
5 Mr. Alexander Wedderburn (afterwards Lord Loughborough, 6 (Per- 
haps) the Duke of Bedford. 7 (Perhaps) Lord Gower, 3 Lord 


Sandwich. 
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appointments of agent for, the respective colonies 
of New Jersey, Georgia,, and Massachusetts. Al} 
of which he continued to- fill with equal credit to. 
himself, and advantage to his constituents, during 
his stay in England. Apidy L ib ay et 

An the course of this year (1766) he visited Hol-. 
land and Germany, and. received the greatest 
marks of attention and respect from men of science 
in those countries. In his passage through Hol- 
land, he learned from. the watermen. the effect — 
which a diminution of the quantity of water in 
canals has, in impeding the progress of boats. 


side his friend’and partner Mr. Falconer Donaldson of Halifax. 
At a little distance, to close: the procession, are two worthy 
B****ps, Dr. Squirt, and another right reverend gentleman, who 
Shall be nameless: and behind themlie, on this side of the river, 
two huge bales of returned commodities, one marked Stamps 
from America, the other Black Cloth Srom America. 

“These few mourners are separated from the joyful scene 
that appears in the back ground, by the River Thames, in which 
are riding’ three first-rate ships, called, The RockincHam,} 
The GRArron,” and The Conway.? Along the shore stand 
open warehouses for the several goods. of our principal) manu- 
facturing towns, from which cargoes are NOW shipping for ‘Ame- 
ICE : among these is a large case, containing a statue of Mr, 
Pirg,.which is: heaving on board a boat number 250; and there 
4s, another boat taking in goods, nearer the first-rates, which is 
numbered 105; numbers which will ever remain sacred to 
liberty, and render the memory of the triumphant Masoriry, 
on this side of the river, revered by our latest. posterity.” » 


' The Marquis of Rockingham, ? The Duke of Grafton. 4 3 Mr, 
Secretary Conway, ‘ ; 
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Upon his return to England he was induced to 
make a number of experiments, which tended. to 
confirm the observation. These, with an explana- 
tion of the phenomenon, he communicated in a 
letter to his friend Sir John Pringle, which will be 
found among his philosophical writings, 

In the following year, as also in 1769, he bree 
Paris, where he was no less favorably received 
than he had been in Germany. He was imtro- 
duced to the King (Louis XV.) and his sisters 
Mesdames de France, and particularly distinguished 
by them: as he was also by the Academy of 
Sciences (of which he was afterwards elected a 
foreign associate,") and many. other scientific and | 
literary characters... | | 

Mons. Dubourg, an eminent physician and phi- 
1 apalade undertook a French tr anslation of Dr. 
Franklin's. Letters on his Discoveries in Electri- 
city, and the third English edition of the same was 
now published in,London,.. With respect to the 
general merit and. originality of the experiments 
and hypothesis of Dr. Franklin, as described and 
explained in these Letters, that great natural phi; 
losopher, the late Dr. Priestley, bears the follow- 
ing testimony in.his “ EMistory of Electricity.” 

“ Nothing was ever written upon the subject of 
electricity, cwhich was ‘more generally read. and 


* See P. S. of Letter to oo ane Franklin, Aug. 22, 4772. 
(PRIVATE. CoRRESPONDEN cE, PART i. 2) 4 
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admired in all parts of Europe than these Letters. 
There is hardly any European language into which 
they have not been translated ; and, as if this were 
not sufficient to make them properly known, a 
translation of them has lately been made into 
Latin. It isnot easy to say, whether we are most 
pleased with the simplicity and perspicuity with 
which these letters are written, the modesty with 
which the author proposes every hypothesis of his 
own, or the noble frankness with which he relates 
his mistakes, when they were corrected by subse- 
quent experiments. 

“ Though the English have not been backward 
in acknowledging the. great merit of this philoso- 
pher, he has had the singular good fortune to be, 
perhaps, even more celebrated abroad than at 
home; so that, to form a just idea of the great and 
deserved reputation of Dr. Franklin, we must read 
the foreign publications on the subject of electri- 
city; in many of which the terms Franklinism, 
Franklinist, and the Franklinian system, occur in 
almost every page. In consequence of this, Dr. 
Franklin’s principles bid fair to be handed down 
to posterity as equally expressive of the true princi- 
ples of electricity, as the Newtonian philosophy. is 
_ of the true system of nature in general.” 
~ As Dr. Franklin has only mentioned his electr- 
cal discoveries in a very transient way, in the 
former part of these memoirs, and as they are of a 
most important and interesting nature, it has been 
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thought a short digression on the subject would be 
excusable, and not void of entertainment. For this 
purpose the following account of the same, includ- 
ing the first experiment of the Lightning Kite, as 
_ given by Dr. Stuber, is confidently submitted. 
“ Dr. Franklin engaged in a course of electrical 
experiments, with all the ardor and thirst for dis- 
covery which characterised the philosophers of that 
day. Of all the branches of experimental phi- 
losophy, Evectricity had been least explored. 
The attractive power of amber is mentioned ‘by 
Theophrastus and Pliny, and, from them, by later 
naturalists. In the year 1600, Gilbert, an English 
_ physician, enlarged considerably the catalogue of 
substances which have. the property of attracting 
light bodies. Boyle, Otto Guericke, a burgomas- 
ter of Magdeburg, (celebrated as the inventor of 
the air pump,) Dr. Wall, and Sir Isaac Newton, 
added some facts. Guericke first observed the re- 
pulsive power of electricity, and the light and noise 
produced by it. In 1709, Hawkesbec communi- 
cated some important observations and experi- 
‘ments to the world. For several years electricity 
was entirely neglected, until Mr. Grey applied him- 
self to it, in 1728, with great assiduity. He and 
his friend Mr. Wheeler, made a great variety of 
experiments ; in which they demonstrated, that 
electricity may be communicated from one body to 
another, even without bemg in contact, and in this 
way may be conducted to a great distance. Mr. 
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Grey afterwards found; that by suspending rods of 
iron by silk or hair lines, and bringing ‘an excited 
tube under them, sparks might be ‘drawn, and a 
light perceived at the extremities in the dark. M. 
Du Faye, intendant of the French king’s gardens, 
made'a number of experiments, which added not a 
little *to the science. He made the discovery of 
two kinds of electricity, which he called vitreous 
and resinous; the former produced by rubbmg 
glass, the latter from excited sulphur, sealing-wax, 
&c. But this idea he afterwards gave up as erro- 
neous: Between the years 1739 and 1742, Desa- 
guliers made a number of experiments, but added 
little of importance. He first used the terms con- 
ductors and electrics, per se. In’ 1742, several inge- 
nious Germans engaged in this subject. Of these 
the principal were, professor Boze of Wittemberg, 
professor Winkler of Leipsic, Gordon, a Scotch 
Benedictine ‘monk, professor of philosophy at 
Erfurt, and Dr. Ludolf of Berlin. The result of 
their researches astonished the philosophers of 
Europe. Their apparatus was large, and by means 
of it they were enabled to collect large quantities 
of electricity, and thus to produce phenomena 
which had. been hitherto unobserved. They killed 
small birds, and set spirits on fire. ‘Their experi- 
ments excited the curiosity of other philosophers. 
Collinson,:about the year 1745, sent to the library 
company of Philadelphia an account of these ex- 
periments, together with a tube, and directions how 
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to'use it. Franklin, with some of his friends, imme- 
diately engaged in a ‘course of experiments; the 
result of which is well known. He was enabled. to 
make a number of important discoveries, and to pro- 
pose theories to account for various phenomena; 
which haye been universally adopted, and which 
bid fair to endure for ages. His observations he 
communicated, in a series of letters, to. his friend 
Collinson; the first. of which is dated March 28, 
1747. .In this he makes known the power of 
points in drawing and throwing off the electrical 
matter, which had hitherto escaped the notice of 
electricians.. He also, made the grand. discovery 
of a plus and minus, or of a positive and. negatwe 
state of electricity, We give him the, honor of 
this, without hesitation; although the English have 
claimed it for. their countryman, . Dr. Watson. 
Watson’s paper.is dated. January 21, 1748; Frank- 
lin’s, July 11,1747; several months prior. Shortly 
after, Franklin, from his. principles of plus and 
nunus state, explained, in a satisfactory manner, the 
phenomena of the Leyden phial, first observed by 
Mr. Cuneus, or by professor Muschenbroeck: of 
Leyden, which had much perplexed philosophers. 
He showed. clearly. that the bottle, when charged, 
contained no more. electricity than before, but that 
as much was taken from one side as was thrown:on 
the other; and that to discharge it, nothing was 
necessary but to make a communication between 
the two sides, by which the equilibrium might be 
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restored, and that then no signs of electricity would 
remain. He afterwards demonstrated by experi- 
ments, that the electricity did) not reside in the 
coating, as had been supposed, but in the pores of 
the glass itself. After a phial was charged, he 
removed the coating, and found, that upon apply- 
ing a new coating, the shock might still be received. 
In the year 1749, he first suggested his idea of 
explaining the phenomena of thunder-gusts, and.of 
the aurora borealis, upon electrical principles. . He 
points out many particulars in which hghtnmg and 
electricity agree; and he adduces.many facts, and 
reasoning from facts, in support of his positions. 
In the same year he conceived the astonishingly 
bold and grand idea of ascertaining the truth of 
his doctrine, by actually drawing down the forked 
lightning, by means of sharp-pointed iron rods 
raised into the region of the clouds. Even in this 
uncertain state, his passion to be useful to mankind 
displays itself in a powerful manner. Admitting 
the identity of electricity and lightning, and. know- 
ing the power of points m repelling bodies charged 
with electricity, and in conducting their fire silently 
and imperceptibly, he suggests the idea of securing 
houses, ships, &c. from being damaged by light- 
ning, by erecting pointed iron reds, which should 
rise some feet above the most elevated part, and 
descend some feet mto the ground or the water. 
‘The effect of these, he concluded, would be either 
to prevent a stroke by repelling the cloud beyond 


“> 
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the striking distance, or by drawing off the electri- 
cal fire which it contained ; or; if they could not 
effect this; they would at least conduct the stroke 
to the earth, without any injury to the building. . 

“ Tt was not until the summer of 1752, that he 
was enabled to: complete his grand and unparal- 
leled discovery by experiment. The plan. which 
he had originally proposed was, to erect on some 
high tower, or other elevated place, a sentery-box, 
from which should rise a pointed iron rod, insu- 
lated by being fixed in a cake of resi. Electr 
fied clouds passing over this would, he conceived, 
impart to it a portion of their electricity, which 
would be rendered evident to the senses by sparks 
being emitted, when a key, a knuckle, or other 
conductor was presented to it. Philadelphia at 
this time afforded no opportunity of trying an 
experiment of this kind. Whilst Frankhn was 
waiting for the erection of a spire, it occurred. to 
him, that he might have more ready access to the 
region of clouds’ by means of a common kite. He 
prepared one by attaching two. cross sticks to a 
silk handkerchief, which would not suffer so much 
from the rain as paper. To his upright stick was 
affixed an iron point. 'The string was, as usual, of 
hemp, except the lower end, which was. silk. 
Where the hempen string terminated, a key was 
fastened. With this apparatus, on the appearance 
of a thunder-gust approaching, he went out: into 
the commons, accompanied by his son, to whom 
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alone he communicated his intentions, well: know- 
ing the ridicule which, too generally for the inter- 
est of science, awaits unsuccessful experiments. in 
philosophy. He, placed himself under a shed. toe 
avoid the rain. His kite. was raised... A.thunder- 
cloud. passed - over it. No sign. of electricity :ap- 
peared. He almost despaired of success ;..when 
suddenly he observed the loose fibres of. his, strmg 
to move towards.an erect position. ' He now pre- 
sented his knuckle. to the, key, and received» a 
strong spark... How. exquisite must, his; sensations 
have been at. this moment!.-On this: experiment 
depended the fate of his theory... Lf, he sueceeded, 
his name. would. rank high. amongst those, who 
have improved, science 5. if he failed, he must inevi- 
tably be subjected, to.the derision. of mankind, or 
what is worse, their. pity, as a well-meaning man, 
but a weak, silly, projector. The janxiety with 
which he looked. for, the result, of, his experiment, 
may easily be conceived, , Doubts and despair had 
begun, to prevail, when. the fact was. ascertained in 
so.clear a manner,.that.even. the most; mcredulous 
could no longer withhold. their assent. , Repeated 
sparks were drawn from the key; a, Leyden. phial 
was charged, a shock given, and all the experiments. 
wade, which are ep tenes pnt rwith , elec 
tries yak febol NHR AS MOGsE 
¢ About a A aioN a om thie. esto some inge- 
nious Frenchmen. had completed the discovery im 
the manner originally proposed. bs Dr. F ran ktm 3 
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The letters which he sent to Mr. Collinson, it is 
said, were refused a place amongst the papers of 
the Royal Society of London. ~ However this may 
be, Collinson published them in a separate volume, 
under the title of, New Experiments and Observa- 
tions on' Electricity, made at Philadelphia in America. 
They were read with avidity, and soon translated 
into different languages. A very incorrect French 
translation fell into the hands of the celebrated 
Buffon, who, notwithstanding the disadvantages 
under which the work labored, was much pleased. 
with it, and repeated the experiments with success. 
He prevailed upon his friend, M. D’Alibard, to vive 
to his countrymen amore correct translation of the 
work of the American electrician. This contributed 
much towards spreading a knowledge of Franklin’s 
principles in France, The king, Louis XV. hear- 
ing of these experiments, expressed a wish to be a 
spectator of them. A course of experiments was 
given at the seat of the Duc D’Ayen, at St. Ger- 
mains, by M. De Lor. The applauses which the 
king bestowed upon Franklin, excited in Buffon, 
D’Alibard, and De Lor, an earnest desire of ascer- 
taming the truth of his theory of thunder-gusts, 
Buffon erected his apparatus on the tower of Mont- 
bar, M. D’Alibard at Marly-la-ville, and De Lor 
at his house in the Lstrapade at Paris, some of the 
highest ground in that capital. D’Alibard’s machine 
first showed signs of electricity. On the 10th of 
May, 1752, a thunder-cloud passed over it, in the. 
VOL. f, ¥ 
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absence of M: D’Alhbard ;,and>a number of sparks 
were drawn from-it by Coiffier, a joiner, with whom 
D’Alibard had left directions how to proceed, and 
by. M-» Raulet, the» prior of Marly-la-ville. An 
account of this experiment was given to the Royal 
Academy of Sciences, in a memoir by M: D’Alibard, 
dated May 13, 1752. .On'the 18th of May, M. De 
Lor proved equally successful with the apparatus 
erected at his own house: ‘Th ose discoveries soon 
excited the philosophers of other parts of Europe 
to repeat the experiment.’ Amongst “these, none 
signalised themselves more than Father Beccaria 
of Tarin, to whose observations science is much 
“indebted. “Even the cold ‘regions of Russia were 
penetrated by the ardor for discovery. Professor 
Richman bade fair'to ‘add much to the ‘stock’ of 
knowledge ‘on this Subject, when an unfortunate 
flash from his rod put a ‘period: to his existence: 
The friends’ of sciénee will-long remember with 
rerét the amiable martyr to electricity. °° 00 

TS By ‘these: experiments Franklin's: theory was 
established in the most firm manner. © When the 
truth of it could no longer be doubted; the vanity — 
of men endeavored to detract from its merit. That 
an American, an inhabitant of the obscure city of 
Philadelphia, the name of which was hardly known, 
should be able to mike discoveries) and ‘to frame 
theories, which had escaped’ the notice ‘of the'en- 
lightened philosophers of Barope, was'tood: mortify~ 
ing to be admitted? He must‘certainly have taken 
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the idea from some oneelse. An American, a being 
of an inferior order, make discoveries! Impossible. 
It was said, that the: Abbé Nollet, in 1748, had 
suggested the idea of the similarity of lightning 
and electricity; in his Lecons de Physique. It is 
true that the Abbé mentions the idea; but he throws 
it out/as/a bare conjecture, and proposes no mode 
of ascertaining the truth of it.. He himself acknow- 
ledges, that Franklin first entertained the bold 
thought ‘of bringing lightning from the heavens, 
by means of pointed rods fixed in the air. The 
similarity of electricity and lightning is so strong, 
that we need not be surprised at notice being taken 
of it, as soon as electrical phenomena became 
familiar. We find it mentioned by Dr. Wall and 
Mr. Grey, while the science was in its infancy. 
But the honor of forming a -regular theory of 
thunder-gusts, of suggesting a mode of determining 
the truth of it by experiments, and of putting these 
experiments in. practice, and thus establishing his 
theory upon a firm’ and solid basis, is incon- 
testably dtle to Franklin. D’Alibard, who made 
the first experiments in France, says, that he only 
followed the track which Franklin. had. pointed 
out. yediy.+ beptidertai 

It has been of late asserted, that the honor of 
completing the experiment. with the electrical kite, 
does not belong to Franklin. Some late English 
paragraphs have attributed it to some Frenchman, 
whose name they do not mention; and the Abbé 
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ith ioe gives it. to: M. De Romas, aASreBIS the 
presideal of Nérac; the..English, pat ragraph S, pro- 
bably; referto, the same person. But a,very,s slight 
attention will,convince us of) the injustice. of this 
procedure... Dr. Franklin's experiment. was made 
in, June, 1752; and his, letter, giving an account 
of it, is dated Octdber 19, 1752. , M. De Romas 
made his first,attempt.on the 14th of May, 1753, 
but, was, not. successful. until, the,.7th. of June 5,4 
year, after. Franklin had completed, the discovery, and 
when it, was known, to. hasibeaiahaieis in 
ea Lndtraos jan Stet obi Ht 2 VW 
a “+ Besides these great principles, , Franklin's letters 
on_electricity,. contain aenumber of facts.and hints 
which have contributed, greatly, towards reducing 
this branch of knowledge.ta,a science, His friend, 
Mr. Kinnersley, communicated to hina discovery 
of the, different kinds, of electricity, excited. by, rub- 
bing glass.and, sulphur. ,.,. This, we. have said, owas 
first observed.by,M. Du. Faye;, but it was for many 
years neglected. .'The philosophers, were disposed 
to, account for the phenomena, rather. from a. differ- 
ence in. the quantity of; electricity collected; and 
even, Du F aye himself. seems at last to have adopted 
this, doctrine. .. Franklin, ,at first entertamed, the 
same idea; but upon. repeating the experiments, he 
perceived, that| Mr. Kinnersley, was,right; and. 
the vitreous, and,-resinous. electrigity, of Du Faye 
were nothing. more than the. positive and..negative 
states which he had before observed ; that the glass 
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globe. charged positively, or increased the quantity 
of electricity on the prime conductor, whilst the 
globe of sulphur diminished its natural quantity, 
or charged necatively.*\ These ‘experiments ‘and 
observations opened a new field for investigation, 
upon which electricians entered with avidity; and 
their labors have added muéh’ tothe stock of: our 
Ktiowledge. BUA abt ASGOSIU; BIG) fi 

See tin September, 1752, Franklin entered upon’ a 
‘course of experiments, to determine the state of 
‘electricity in the clouds. From a number of expe- 


iments he formed this conclusion: “ that the clouds. 


of a thunder-gust are most commonly in a ‘nega- 
tive state‘of electricity, but sometinies in a positive 
‘state; and from this it follows, as. a necessary 


“consequence, “ that, forthe most part,’in thunder- 


strokes, it is the earth that strikes into’ the ‘clotids, 
and not the clouds that’strike into the earth.” The 
letter containing’ these observations is dated in 
September, 1753 ; and yet the discovery of ascend- 
ing thunder has been said to be of a modern date, 
and ‘has been attributed to the Abbé Bertholon, 
who published his memoir on the subject in 1776. 
- “ Franklin’s Letters on’ Electricity have been 
translated into most of the European languages, 
and into Latin. In proportion as they have’ be- 
come known, his principles have been adopted. 
‘Some opposition was made to his theories, particu- 
‘Yarly by. the Abbé Nollet, who was, however, ‘but 
’ peng supported, on the first facowereapie sof 


a 
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Europe stepped forth in ‘defence of Franklin’s prin- 
ciples; amongst whom’ D’Alibard and Beccaria 
were the most distinguished. » The opposition has 
gradually ceased, and the Franklinian system'is 
now universally adopted, where science florishes.’ 

“« Theimportant practical use which Franklin 
made of his discoveries, the ‘securing of houses 
from injury by lightning, has been already metition- 
ed. Pointed conductors are now very common 
in America; but prejudice has ‘hitherto prevented 
their general introduction into Europe, notwith- 
standing the most undoubted proofs of their utility — 
have been given. But mankind can with difficulty 
be brought to lay aside established practices, or to 
adopt new ones. And ‘perhaps we have more 
reason to be surprised that a practice, however 
rational, which was proposed about forty years 
ago, should in that time have been adopted in so 
many places, than that it has not universally ‘pre- 
vailed. It is only by degrees that the great body 
of mankind can be led into new practices, however 
salutary their tendency. It is now nearly eighty 
years since inoculation was introduced into Europe 
and America; and it is so far from’ being' general 
at present, that it will, ec? require’ one or two 
centuries to nee ipeott it. Ch to tetsi coat oF 
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a The same e probably wit seo. 4 the case with Tespect to 


the Vaccine Inoculation : though undoubtedly its Progress has 
hitherto been more rapid. Me 
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Lo revertto Dr. Franklin’s political ailereiiiinss 
His exertions and/examiination before the house 
of commons; having greatly contributed to the 
repeal ofthe Stamp-Act; he now turned his,atten- 
tion towards obtaining. the-repeal of the Act re- 
straining the legal tender -of Paper. Money in the | 
Colonies ; another -grievance they.-complained: of. _ 
The ministry had at one time,agreed to the repeal; 
not.so much to serve the colonies, asifrom.the im- 
pression that they might raise a revenue from paper 
money lent on mortgage, by the parliament. appro- 
priating the interest arising — “This notion 
was however removed by Dr.. Franklin 1g 
them, that no colony would issue, money: Ol ‘dose ; 
terms, and that the advantage arising to., the com- 
merce of Great Britain in America from a. plentiful 
currency, would thereby be lost, and the repeal 
answer no end, if the assemblies were not. allowed 
to appropriate the interest themselves, The measure 
was aitermasie dropt, and. the gnagrains) synths 
continued. . fey wo : 

_ As. es as. sic eek of le dicta leet his 
nbiie Great Britain and her colonies, the French 
government.appear to have begun to take an interest 
in their affairs... The. circumstance is thus alluded 
to in.a letter of Dr. Franklin to his son, dated 
London, Aug. 28, 1767. 

“ De Guerchy, the ‘French ambassador, is gone 
home, and Mons. Durand is left minister ‘olenings 
tentiary, He is extremely curious to.inform him- 
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Selfin the aflairs of America pretends’ to have a 
great. esteem for me, on account: of: the’ abilities 
, shown in my: examination: has desired-to havevall 
any. political writings; invited me to dine with him; 
was Very inquisitive ; treated me with great civility; 
makes me visits, &c... I fancy that intriguing nation 
would like: very well to meddle on oceasion, and 
blow upthe coals between Great Britain and hercolo- 
nies ; but I hope we shall give them no opportunity.” 
Dr. Franklin wastight in his conjectures, but his 
hopes, were not realised; the opportunity was given, 
and they availed themselves of Pose con- 
feboting to. the separ 
« Certain santivlianie: of pi Sasi, of srl _re- 
ssataahinid trade and) manufactures. arrived i in London 
about. the, commencement of the. year 1768, and 
occasioned, a considerable clamor; they gave Dr. 
Franklin and the friends of America great concern: 
he endeavored by, every, means to palliate the affair 
by various writings. in the newspapers; and the 
discontents of the. British colonies. being much \the 
subject..of general. discussion at. the time, and 
eveatly misunderstood, he,. with a view to elucidate 
the same, and soften the prevalent animosity 
against America, wrote and published: (ithe Chro- 
nicle of» January 7th.) apiece signed F+S,enti- 
tled, “ Causes of the AMERICAN Discontents before 
1768,” with this incription : ‘* The waves never rise 
but when the winds blow.” Prov.) \, sf : bere, sini ie 
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. ‘Rhis short tract, together with his“ Answer (in 
“Novis 1769, tothe QuERIES of ‘Mr. Strahan,” 
@vhieh were probably made under the dictation of 
administration,’ give the ‘best aceotint of the then 
existing “complaints of the colonies; and (fr om their 
‘not’ being attended to;) of the primitive cadse of the 
disputes: that: ‘produced: civil war,’and” terminated 
in’ their separation ‘from: Great Britain.* | These 
papers, ititeresting for’ the ‘historian, form in some 
degrée a’ complement to these memoirs; and°con- 
sfittite ‘stifficient proofs’ of P Dr _ renklin's $ “candor 
and foresight. Ree BG oO VIDE CESS fF Geis ELL 

At this time a'change of nia" took per in 
Which the American business was taken from Lord 
Shelburne, and ‘given “to Tord Hillsborough, ‘as 
secretary of state for America, a Tew distinet de- 
partment. “There was’a talk at thé time of getting 
Dr. Franklin’ appointed ounder secretary of state 
for that department; ‘but’ it fell through, he being 
considered too much of an American. " 

Lord Hillsborough had formerly at sundry times 
discoursed with Dr. Franklin on the subject of ‘the 
Restraining Act,’ relative to’ paper-money: the 


Et f ig re 


1) See  Writines,” Part 1. Section 1. page 51, 4to. ed. 

* See also a letter of Dr. Franklin’s, On the Rise and Progress 
of the differences between Great Britain and her American Co- 
lonies : signed vd A well-wisher to the king: and all his domi- 
nions,” and addressed to the printer of the Public Advertiser. 
Private Correspondence, p. 211. of ed, 4to., and P. AOS. Vol. I. 
of 8voved.. ren } 
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latter . now waited on the new minister, in order. 
again to press the repeal ¢ of the same; but he found 
he had not altered i in the tii concerning it, 
‘which he entertained, when at the head of the board 
of trade, and which still continued adverse to it. 
Dr, Franklin took this opportunity of conyersing 
with his lordship concerning the particular affair 
with which he was charged. by_ his. Pennsylvania 
constituents, relative to the change of government. 
in that province ; giving him a detail of all the pro- 
ceedings hitherto, the delays it had experienced, 
and its present situation. His lordship promised 
him he would inquire into the matter, and talk 
with him further upon it: he expressed great sa- 
tisfaction at the good disposition that he said ap- 
peared now to be general in America, with regard to 
the British government, according, to his last ad- 
vices; and added, that he had, by his majesty’s 
order, written the most healing letters to the several 
governors, which, if shown to the assemblies, as.he 
supposed they would be, could not but, confirm, 
that good disposition. - 
These expectations were not, however, realised 
the Americans began to be sensible of. their own 
consequence ; and the inhabitants of Boston,.at a 
public meeting on the 27th October, 1767, entered. 
into a variety of resolutions for encouraging manu- 
factures, promoting economy, and restraining the 
use.of foreign, superfluities. These resolutions, all 
ef which were highly prejudicial to. the trade of 
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Great Britain, contained : a long list of articles which 
it was either determined not to use at all, or at least 
in the smallest possible ‘quantities. MAS ‘subserip- 
tion was ‘opened at the same time, and a committee 
appointed, for the increase of their old ‘manulae- 
tures, and the establishment of new ones. Among 
other things, it was determined to give particular 
encouragement to the making of paper, glass, and 
other commodities that were liable to the payment 
of the new duties upon importation. It was also re- 
solved to restrain the expense of funerals, to reduce 
dress to a degree of primitive simplicity and plain- 
ness, and in general not to purchase any commodi- 
ties from the mother-country that could: be > pro- 
cured in any of the colonies, © °° - 

All these yesolutions wére' either” ob aashan or 
similar ones entered into, by most’ if not alll the 
other colonies on the continent. etwas a 

~'Phough the colonies never pranadaa an exemp: 
tion from contributing to the common: expenses 
necessary to the prosperity of the empire, they con- 
tinued to assert, that, having parliaments of their 
own, and not having representatives in that of 
Great Britain, their own parliaments were the only 
proper judges of what they could and ought to 
contribute in this case ; and that the’ English par 
liament had no right to take their money without 
their consent. They considered the British : empire 
‘notas a single state, but as comprehending many ; 
and though the parliament of Great Britain had 
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arrogated to itself the power of taxing the colonies, 
it. had. no more right to do so, than it had to tax 
Hanoyer :, both.countries. had the same king, but 
not.the same legislatures. ‘The Americans con- 
ceiving. their rights. thus. _established,. were. deter- 
mined to..maintain.. them; ; and. they accordingly 
opposed. to the acts ofa venal court, resolved to sub- 
jugate.them: to its authority, that.calm, steady per- 
severance, worthy of men who, were seigissinined' to 
bei fBs ey aur pitts GG heat ealeae Ce 

In 1772, Lord Tilistiorouthia wate, $y ry resigna- 
pony chaeichiely as was supposed, from some mor- 
Sicntian, he. had. experienced, or the: evident, dis- 
like of. the king to. his. administration, which he con- 
ceived, had. tended to sveaken. the aflection and 
respect, of the colonies: for 2 royal government '--a 
sentiment which. Dr. EF ranklin. had_ taken | every 
proper means to encowrage by the communication 
of snitable information and cony incing Bnet de- 


wiv é 


tSince the publication of the first edition of these Memoirs, the 
editor lias: been ‘assured, from respectable authority, that Lord 
lab Rese stcnid did not Rrpceed from any dislike of 
a: in stilts ‘several of the ministers rs were retest 
interested : and that so well was the ‘king’ disposed towards 
Lord Hillsborough, that just before his resignation, it was mat- 
ter of doubt, whether his chief opponent, the Earl of Rochford, 

would not be forced to resign, and leave the other in office: ‘and 
immediately upon Lord aolsharyvat s seid he was .cre- 
ated ap English earl, cyt fie bt fet Pipe 
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vivedfront América, ° But the Doctor Was not-only 
mmstyumental in ‘the disinissal of this: minister, but 
perhaps in the appointment | of his successor: for 
complaining © ‘of Lord Hillsborough one day 2 
court, to'a person of considerable influence, that 

person told him that the Americans were repre- 

sented by his lordship as an unquiet people, not 

easily satisfied with any ministry; that however 
it was theught too much oceasion had been given 

them to dislike the present; and he asked him, 

whether, in case he should be removed, he could 

name another likely to be more acceptable to the 
colonies? Dr. Franklin instantly replied, “ Yos, 

there is Lord Dartmouth—we liked him very well 

when he was at the head ‘of the board formerly, 

and in all probability should again.” This was 

probably reported: what influence it may haye 

had is uncertain ; but shortly after Lord Dartmouth 

was actually appointed to succeed Lord ‘Hillsbo- 

yough, to the canoiaiimaaie of all the friends of 
Ameticagy sesariaheains’ 

Dr. Franklin, iis appear Sy re slanish this: dine a 
strong inclmation ‘to return to America; though 
well pleased with his residence i in England, where, 
as he writes, to his s son, “ Nothing can be. more 
agr reeable. than my. situation, more “especially as i 
hope for less. embarrassment fromthe new. .admi- 
nistration: ~~ A: general respect: paid: me ‘by 'the 
learned, a nuinber of friends and ‘acquaintance 
among them, with whom I have a pleasing inter- 
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course; 2 character of so much weight, that it has 
protected. me when some in power would have 
done me injury, and continued me inan office! they 
would-have deprived me of; my company so much 
desired, that-I seldom dine at‘ home in winter, 
and could spend the whole summer in the country- 
houses of inviting friends if-Ichoseit: Learned 
and. ingenious foreigners that come to ‘England, 
almost all make a point of ‘visiting-me (for my 
reputation is still higher-abroad than-here); several 
of the foreign ambassadors have assiduously eulti- 
vated my acquaintance, treatmg-me.as one of their 
corps, partly I believe from. the desire. they -have 
from time to time of hearing something of Ameri- 
can affairs, an object become of importance in fo- 
reign courts, who begin to hope Britain’s alarming 
power will be. diminished: by the defection. of her 
colonies ; and partly that they may have an. oppor- 
tunity of introducing me to the gentlemen of. their 
country. who desire ‘if.. The king. too has lately 
been heard to speak of me with regard. ‘These 
are flattering circumstances ; but a violent longing 
for home.sometimes seizes me, which J can-no 
otherwise subdue, | but at by promising myself a return 
mert spring, or nevt autumn, and so forth. As to 
returning hither, if T:' once £0 “pack, I have no 
thoughts of Fs a am too. far han ai in ‘life to 
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Deputy Piensa situhe of ‘Ameriva, | 
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propose three: voyages more.’ I have some im- 
portant affairs to settle at home; and considering 
my double expenses here and there, I hardly think 
my salaries fully compensate the disadvantages. 
The late change, however, (of the American minis- 
ter) being thrown into the balance, spsrebeenn me 
tostay another winter.” 

» Lord Dartmouth had heretofore saaldiilel great 
personal regard to Dr. Franklin, who now found 
himself upon very" goon terms with this new m- 
nister. | ms 

“Tn this year ties Tate Mr. Walsh (then member 
of parliament for Worcester), who in the preceding 
summer had made a journey to La Rochelle, in 
France; to ascertain by experiments, whether the 
shock given by the torpedo was an electrical eect, 
communicated the results of his numerous experi- 
ments to the Royal Society, in a letter addressed 
to Dr. Franklin; and for this communication he 
received the medal provided by Sir Godfrey Cop- 
 As‘an explanatory mtroduction to a transaction 
of mtich interest and importance in the’ annals of 


1 Notwithstanding, after Dr. Fensklin’s S catert, to “America, in In 3 
the spring of 1 775, the welfare of his country again induced him to 
cross the Atlantic in 1776, and undertake, at the age of 71, infirm, 
and exposed to be captured by the enemy, a winter's voyage, to 
France ; whence he had again to cross the Atlantic in his return 
home, in 1785, being then imhis 80th year! 
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a one ah . sty et sAaeniCh: has not Dithestok beat 
satisfactorily ‘developed | to the piblie, it may b 
proper to. revéit afew | ‘years Back to » the history of 4 
the colony” of Massachusetts } ‘for y whi ich } purpose oe 
the’ following” Short | sketch; bata an Cus 
hand,» sai rate Dr. Franklin's papers) iS ‘sub-. a 
mitted. © OC ue in airs igo 28 "Tt 25 dt} tO ; THIS OF i 
“From: the fat aii min nisterial ot canoon 
given’ in favor’ of ‘Ameriéa in th 5 ear 1769, the 7 
subsequent repeal’ in 1770 of fi mate of ‘the ¢ o . 
" ties which’ had been imposed in 1767, aha al wi 
the renewal of the Mercantile ‘titerCourse’ 2 ween 
Great’ Britain and her ‘colonies, many hoped a : 
the-conten on between the” two. ‘count tries was 
finally ¢loséd. Th all the rovinces, excepting — 
Massachusetts, appearances seemed to favo x that 
opinion. “Many incidents “operated ‘there to ‘the 
prejudice of that ‘harmony. which ‘had begun ¢l . se 
where’ ‘to: ‘return. ~The stationing a Shileary eee : .. 
among them’ was a ‘permanent ' source of FP ue ess. 
Thetoyal aitny had been brought: thither with t M ie 
avowed design of enforcing submissi on to t e 
mother-country. “Speeches from the throne, and 
addresses ‘from béth houses of” parliament, Thad 
taught them mn “to" look ‘upon the inaitat fie ac. my 
tious tinbulent citizens, Who aimed ‘at ' throwing i or 
all subordination to Great Britain; they, ae 
other hand Unk oH le 
diery ‘is inattnieHte UFtyaany CEREOE palpe se to 
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dragoon them out of their liberties... Mutual insults: 
and provocations were. the ‘consequence... . 
“On the evening of. the 5th of March, 1770, a 
tumult between the town’s people and. a party of, 
the soldiers took place. In this. the latter fired on. 
the former, and killed several of them. Moderate. 
men interposed, and prevented a general carnage, 
The events of this tragical night sunk deep in the 
minds of the citizens. The anniversary of it was 
observed with great solemnity. Their ablest speakers 
were successively employed to. deliver an annual. 
oration to preserve the remembrance of it fresh in 
their minds. On these occasions the blessings of 
liberty—the horrors of slavery—and a variety. of 
such popular topics were, displayed:i m elegant lan- 
| guage, and presented. to the public view in their 
most pleasing or most hideous forms. : 
“ The obstacles to returning harmony, which , 
have already been. mentioned, were increased by - 
making the judges in Massachusetts independent | 
of the province. Former ly they had been paid by. 
yearly grants from the assembly; but from the year 
1772, Peter Oliver, the chief justice of the superior 
court, received his salary from the crown. This. 
was resented by the assembly as a species of bribe Yo 
tending to bias his judicial determinations in favor . 
of the mother-country. They made it the founda-.. 
tion of an impeachment; but this produced no» 
other consequence than a dissolution of the as- - 
sembly which prosecuted: the uncourtly measure. 
VOL, I. Z, 
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of A. personal animosity: between Governgr, Ber- 
nard, Lieutenant-Governor Hutchinson, and:some 
distinguished patziots in Massachusetts, contributed 
to perpetuate a flame of discontent in that province, 
though elsewhere it hadevisibly, abated. «. This) was 
worked up inothe year 1773 to .a high pitch-by a 
singular ¢ ombination of circumstances. Some let- 
ters had been written in the:course. of the dispute by 
Lieutenant-Governor Hutchinson;:>Mr. Oliver, and 
others in Boston; to persons in power and: officesin 
_ England, which contained ‘a. veryounfayorable. re- 
presentation. of. public aflairs, and tended to show 
the necessity of coercive measures, and of changing 
the chartered .system of :provincial government. 
These Jetters fell, into, the; hands, of. Dr. Franklin, 
agent of the province, who transmitted: them to his 
constituents,. The indignation and animosityowhich 
was excited on their perusal, knéw no bounds. The 
house of representatives agreed) onoa: petition and 
remonstrance to his majesty, in which-they charged, 
their governor and lieuteniant-governor: with beimg, 
betrayers of their trust,and. ofthe people they 
goyerned ;, and: ef giving private; partial, and: false 
information, - They also: declared; them’ ‘enena Ss) £0, 
the colonies, and.prayed for justice cagainst them, 
and. for their, speedy removal from theinplaces.  - 
_ «This petition, and remonstrance:heing? trans-, 
mitted to, England, the merits of-it were: discussed, 
before his. majesty’s privy councils. » After-a hearing, 
before that board,in which Dr. Franklin represented, 
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the province. of. Massachusetts; the governor and 
lieutenant-governor were acquitted.’ Mr. Wedder- 
burn (afterwards. Lord: ‘Loughborough,) who: de- 
fended: the accused/royal servants, in the course of 
his pleadings inveighed against Dro F vanklin in the . 
severest language, as the fomenterof the disputes 
between the: two:countries. Tt was no. protection 
to.this venerable sage, that being the agent of Mas- 
ssachusetts’ he conceived :it: his duty to. mform his 
constituents of Jetters written on public affairs; eal- 
culated: to: overturn: their chartered. constitution. 
‘The: age; respectable character, and hich literary 
rank of: the subject of the p philippie of—< the pert 
prim prater of the northern:race, (as Churchill de- 
signates Wedderburn,) turned’ the attention of the 
“public\on the transaction: The insult: offered to 
vone’ of their public agents, and especially ‘to one 
who was botly the idol and ornament of his country, 
‘sunk deep into the minds of the Americans.—That 
‘@ faithful servant, whom they loved: and ‘alnicst 
-adored, should be insulted for discharging his. offi- 
vcial duty, rankled in their hearts,” | 
» Inthe Arrenprx, No.5, will be found a succitict 
account of this transaction, and of the indecent and 
unjustifiable proceedings in the privy council. 

Dr. Franklin told Mr. Lee, one of his counsel, 
-after the: business was concluded, that he was in- 
different to: Mr. Wedderburn’s . speech, but that he 
“was indeed sincerely sorry to see the lords of council 
‘behave:so indecently; manifesting, in’ the yadest 
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manner; the great pleasure they received from. the 
solicitor’s speech} that.dernier. court, he-said, before 
whom all the colony affairs: were. tried, was not 
likely to acti ina candid-and impartial manner upon 
any future American question... They showed, he 
added, that the coarsest. language canbe eerie 
to, the politest ear. 

> The following short: statement of. Dr. Franidin’ s 
behavior before the privy council, from the, pen of 
Dr. Priestley;Qwho was iahideieee aaey not be aavmee 
uninteresting. ¢ ~ | 

. Extract ofa. soinee Sikes Dr. teers ce “dated 
ici dab ic ans United States, Nov. 10, 1802. 
To the Editor of the Monthly. Magazine. ) 

«‘T shall proceed to relate. some. particulars. re- 
ppoiticik Dr. Franklin’s. behavior, when. Lord 
Loughborough: (then Mr. Wedderburn) pronounced 
his. violent invective against him at the privy coun- 
cil, on his presenting the complaints of the province 
of Massachusetts against their governor. Some.of 
the particulars may be thought amusing. - 

“ On the morning of the day on-which the cause 
was to be heard, I met Mr. Burke i in Parliament- 
Street, accompanied by Dr. Doug glas, “afterwards 
bishop of Carlisle; and after introducing us to each 
other-as men of letters, he asked me whither I was 
going? FE said'I could tell him where L wished-to go. 
He then asking meé where it was, I said to the privy 
council, but that I was afraid . could not get ad= 
mission, He then desired me to go along with . him. 
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Accordingly I did; but when we got into the anti- 
toom, we found it quite filled with! persons as’ de- 
sirous of getting admission as ourselves. Seeing 
this, I said we should never get throweh the crowd. 
He said; “give me your arm;” and locking it fast 
in his, he soon made his way to the door of the 
privy council. I then said, “ Mr. Burke, you are 
an excellent leader:” ‘he emis ie & fore mri 
| eo thought so too.” 

- After waiting a short time, the door of the sity 
council opened, and we entered the first, when Mr. 
Burke took his stand behind the first chair next to 
the president, and I behind that the next to his, 
When the business was opened, it was sufficiently 
evident, from the speech of Mr. Wedderburn, who 
was counsel for the governor, that the real object 
of the court was to insult Dr. Franklin. All this 
time he stood in a corner of the room,’ not far from 
me, without the least apparent emotion. 


* This apparent unbecoming situation of Dr. Franklin, in the 
back. ground, as related by Dr. Priestley, having been noticed, 
in the first edition of these Memoirs, by an intimate and 
highly esteemed friend of Dr. Franklin’s, (Dr. Bancroft, F. R. 8.) 
who was present during the whole transaction, the editor received 
from him the following observations upon Dr. Priestley’s account of 
the same, viz.—Dr. Franklindid not statid “ina corner of the room.” 
He'stood close to the fire-place, on that side which was at the 
right; hand: of those who were looking toward the fire; in the 
front of which, though at some distance, the members of the ‘privy 
council ; were seated ata table. I obtained a place « on the oppo- 
site side of the fire-place, ° ‘a little further from the fire, but Dr. 
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¢)Mr. Dunning;!whoowas the! leading ‘counsel on 
the te of prt | vids sold eres 7 son = 


Me ot Mr. Wedderburs bm ow The Doctor was s dressed in a 
full dress suit of ‘spotted Manchester velvet, and stood “conspi- 
cuously erect, without the smallest movement of any part of his 
body) The musclés of his face liad been previously composed, 
so as to afford a placid. tranquil expression of :couatenance; and 
he did Pty suffer the slightest alteration of it to appear le 
tapronerly ‘treated ath short, to quote the words which = 
ployed éoncerning himself’o on another occasion, he kept his “coull- 
tenance’ as immovable ¢ as if his'features had been made of wood.” 
(See p. 261.) “This. was lateion Saturday afternoon. I called on 
him, in Crayen Street, at an early hour, on Monday morning, and 
immediately after the, usual salutation, he putinto my hands aletter 
which had been, just. delivered to, him.—It was from the post- 
master-general, ‘and informed him. that the. king had no further 
occasion for his (Dr. Franklin’ s) Services; as deputy | post-iaster- ; 
general in America-“It is’a fact that he, as Dr. Priestley mens 
tions, signed the treaties of commerce and eventual alliance with 
France, in the clothes. which -he-had. wor atthe Coek-pit; when 
the preceding transaction occurred.—It had been intended, as'you 
may recollect, that-these treaties should have been signed on,the 
evening of Thursday the 5th of February; and when Dr. Franklin 
had: dressed himself for the day, I observed that he wore the siiit 
in question; which 1. thought the more extraordinary, aslit had 
been laid aside for many mouths: this I) noticed to Mr. Deane, 
and soon after, when a messenger: came from Versailles, with a 
jetter, from)Mr. Gerard. the French: plenipotentiary, statiig*that 
he was so unwell, from a cold, that. he wished to defer coming to 
Paris to sign the treaties, until the neat evening, Isaid to My. Deane, 
* Let us see whether the Doctor will wear the same suit of clothes 
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hardly make himself heard; - and Mr Lee, who Was 
the second, spoke. but-feebly in-réply; s6 that: Mr. 
Wedderburn- had a- ~-complete- trimmph. —At-the 
sallies' of his sareastic ‘wit‘all the members ofthe 
council, the president’ himself’ (Lord: Gower)" not 
excepted, frequently laughed outright ‘No person 
belonging to the oink: behaved ie decent gra- 
vity except. Lord North, -who, coming: — took 
on stand: behind : the chair: opposite:to me. 

«When the’ business “was ‘over. > Dr. Pek ii 
going out, took me ‘by the hand, ina manner that 
indicated some ‘feeling. ne soon, followed him, and 
going through the Seo leans Saw. Mr. Wedderburn 
there surrounded. withi.@ circle of his frietidscand 
admirers.” ‘Being ‘known to ‘him, ‘he’ ‘stepped ‘fér- 
ward #8 if to speak to meé* “but T timed aside, and 
made’ what haste AN could out of the place. 4s 

The next morning T breakfasted with, the Doctor, 
when. he. said, ‘ ‘He had never before, been. so-sen- 
sects of eae ot gaghet as a 1 eee conscience; for seb if 


aissaain if fas wieic Kshall. sia wi o is: sidDaitemed bal a 
recollection of the treatment which hereceived at the Cock-pit.’ 
‘The morrow. came,.and ‘the same clothes were again worn, and 
the treaties signed.—After which Ahese clothes were laid aside, 
‘and, so far, as my knowledge extends, never worn afterwards.— 
i once intimated:to.Dr, Franklin the suspicion which his wearing 
these, clothes on thatoccasion had excited:in my mind, when he 
smiled, without telling: me whether it» was well or ill founded.=1 
chaye: heard him.sometimes say; that he was not insensible to in.” 
Juries, but thatche never, ips trimself't to any boul or inconve- 
-pience to:retaliate, .¢7 >. | 
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he, had not considered. the thing: for which ne had 
‘of his life, and pte he should ‘certainly, do. ‘again 

in the same circumstances, he could not have sup- 
ported ih He was accused, of clandestinely pro- 
curing: certain letters, containing complaints: of the 
eovernor, and sending them to America, with a 
view to excite their apmmosity against him, and thus 
that he did not € even 7 oeciee iret Ho Soe pon 

3 till | they were brought. to him as agent ) for the colony, 

ee order to ‘be. sent. to ‘his constituents ; and | the 

“cover: of the letters on which, the direction had been 
“written, | being Jost, he only g guessed. at the person 
to, whom. ys ge were ‘addressed, by the contents. 

. That Dr. Franklin, notwithstanding he did not 
“show it at ‘the time, was much ‘impressed. by the 
business of the privy council, appeared from this 
| circumstance: when, he attended there, he was 
‘ dressed ina suit of Manchester velvet; and Silas 
Deane told me, that when they met at Paris to sign 

~~ the treaty between France and America, he _pur- 
~ posely put on that suit. 

_ The publication of the letters of Hutchinson and 
Oliver, by the legislature of Massachusetts, and the 
transmission of attested copies of the same, with 
their address, eventually produced. a duel between 
., Mr. William, Whately, (brother, of the deceased 
_Mr. Thomas Whately, secretary to the treasury, 
to whom the letters were originally addressed, and 
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" in Whose possession. “they were ‘supposed to have 
“been at ‘the. time of his death, in 1772 .) and Mr. 
“John Temple,’ OF ‘Boston, New England? “who 
had been | suspected of having been ‘Instrthhental 
“in, procuring “the” letters, “and sending them to 
~ America. “This tragical event, “which Dr. Franklin 
could not ‘foresee, nor had an. oppor tunity of pre- 
| venting, was maliciously madei use ‘of by: his ¢ enemies 
eS to cast an odiam on his character. bbe va 
~The following ‘account of the ‘whole’ ‘of this 
“mysterious 3 affair i is taken from a manuscript i in Dr. 
| Franklin's” own hand-writing, found - among his 
“papers 5 , evidently drawn up with a view to justify 
his conduct with respect to those famous letters, 
and the unfortunate event that resulted therefic om, 
and probably with the intent of inserting it in his 
memoirs, had he continued them to that period of 
his life. Fo or ‘these reasons the editor conceives it 
his: duty, to embody it with ‘the present work, as 
“well for the justification of his illustrious relative, 
“as | an historical document respecting 2 transaction 
important in the American annals, and which has 
never before been thor oughly elucidated. 
«Dr. Franklin may be considered as thus again 
canting his own memoirs, | 


£¥* 
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eoow IFTaving Deen’ rien my youth more or less en- 
cai “gaged in pubhie ssiilae at a often happened to me 


f = Alteriutuda, Fie dete Beka and: Baitishy consul in the 
"United States of America, 
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in the course of my life to ‘be censuréd sharply for 
the part I took in’ them.” Such” censures I have 
generally passed over in ‘silence, conceiving, ‘when 
they were just, ‘that’ y ought rather to amend than 
defend ; and “when they” were ‘undeserved, that a 
little time ‘would justify” me. Much “experience 
has confirmed my opinion of the propriety of this 
conduct; for notwithstanding the frequent, and 

sometimes the virulent attacks which the jostlings of 
party interests have drawn ‘upon me, I have had the 
felicity of bringing down to a good old age as fair 
a reputation, (may T be permitted to say it?) as ‘most 
public men that FE have known, and have hever 
had reason to repent | my neglecting to defend at. 

I should therefore (persisting as old men ought 
to do in old habits) have taken no notice of the 
late invective of the solicitor-general, nor of the 
abundant abuse i in the papers, were IT not urged to 
it by my friends, who say, that the first being de- 
livered by a public. officer of government before a 
high and most respectable court, the privy council, | 
and countenanced by its report, and the latter hav- 
ing that. for its foundation, it behoves ‘me, more 
especially as I am about leaving this country, to 
furnish them with the knowledge of such facts as 
may enable them to justify to others their good 
opinion of me. This compels me to ‘the present 
undertaking ; for otherwise, having for some time 
past been gradually losing all public connexions, 
declining my agencies, determined on ‘retiring to 
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my little family, that I might enjoy the remainder 
of life in private repose, indifferent to. the opinion. 
of. courtiers, as having nothing to. seek or wish 
among, them, and being secure that time would 
soon lay, the dust which prejudice and party have 
SO lately raised, h should not think of giving myself 
the tr ouble of writing, and my friends of reading, 
an apology for my political conduct, . 

. That this conduet may be better understood, ‘and 
its consistency, more apparent, it seems. necessary 
that I should first explain the principles on which 
I have acted. It has long appeared to me that the 
only true British policy was that which aimed at 
the good of ‘the whole British empire, not that 
which sought the advantage of one part in the dis- 
advantage of the others : therefore all measures of 
procuring gain to the mother-country arising from 
loss to her colonies, and all of gain to the colonies 
arising from or occasioning loss to Britain, _espe- 
cially where the gain was small and the loss great, 
every. ‘abridgment of the power of the mother- 
country where that power was not ‘prejudicial to. 
the liberties of the colonists, and every diminution 
of the privileges of the colonists, where they were 
not prejudicial to the welfare of the mother-country, 
I, in my own mind, condemned as improper, 
partial, unjust, and mischievous ; tending to create 
dissensions, and weaken that union, on which the 
strength, solidity, and duration of the empire 
greatly depended; and I opposed, as far as my 
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little powers went; ‘all’ pro oceedings either here'o Or in 
Ainérica, that in my “opinion had such tendency. 
Hence it has often happened to the, that while T 
have heen thought here too much of an ‘Ameri ican, 
{have'in Ameriéa beet deemed too much of an 
Englishinan. oe 8° 8 WG) AMTOL od. ao ishiods 
» From @ thoroueh inquiry ‘(on dcéasion of the 
stoi act) mto ‘the nature of the connexion. be- 
iwéen Britain © andthe colonies, ‘T ‘became’ con- 
viticed?' that ‘the: ‘bond of their union is not the 
parliament ” ‘but the king. | ‘That | in‘ removing 1 to 
Americ?) a country out of the realm, they did not 
carry with them the statutes then. existing ; “for if 
they ‘did, ‘the: ‘Puritans must have ‘Been stibject 
thére to thé Same orievous act of conformity, tithes, 
spiritira I courts, &c. which they meant to be free 
from “by ‘going thither; and in vain would they 
have left'their native country, and. all the conve- 
niencies and coniforts of its improved state, ‘to com- 
bat thé hardships of a new settlement in a distant 
wilderness, if they had taken with them ‘what they 
mibant to fly from, or if they had left a a power be- 
hind them capable 0 of sending the same ‘chains after 
then, to bind them in America. They took’ with 
ther “however, by. compact, their allegiance t¢ to the 
king, and a legislative | power for the aunteaile 9 a new 
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body of laws with his assent, by which ‘they were to 
be governed. “Hence they became distinct states, 
under the same: prince, united as Treland is is ‘to the 


croton but not to thé realm of England, andl ¢ govern> 
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ed each by 7s own laws, though, with the same. 
sovereign, and hayi ing each the right of reaing its 
own. money to that. sovereign, Pee Pade 
At the same time, I considered the kind s supreme 
authority over all the colonies as of the greatest 
importance to them, affording a dernier resort for 
settling all their disputes, a means of preserving 
peace among them with each other, and a centre 
in which their common force might be united: against 
a common enemy. This authority I therefore 
thought, when acting within its due limits, should. 
be ever as carefully supported by the colonists as 
by the inhabitants of Britain. - 3 
In conformity with these principles, and as. aap 
for the colonies, I opposed the stamp act, and 
endeavored to obtain its repeal, as an infringement 
ef the rights of the colonists, of no real advantage 
to Britain, since she might ever be sure of greater 
aids from our voluntary grants than she could ex- 
pect from arbitrary taxes, as by losing our, respect. 
and affection, on which much of her commerce 
with us depended, she would. lose more in that. 
commerce than she could possibly gain by. such; 
taxes, and as it. was detrimental to the harmony. 
which had till then so happily subsisted, and which, 
was SO essential to the welfare of the whole. And 
to keep up, as much as in me lay, a reverence for. 
the king, and a respect for the British nation on 
that side the water, and. on. this, some regard. for, 
the colonies (both tending to promote that har- 
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mony,) I industriously,.on all occasions, in. my. 
letters to America, represented,the measures that 
were grievous to, them,.as being: neither royal nor 
national measures; but the schemes. ofan. admunis- 
tration, which) wished, to, recommend. itself for its 
ingenuity in, finance, or, to avail itself of new re- 
yenues in, creating, by places. and pensions, new 
dependencies ; for that, the king was a good, and 
‘gracious prince, and the people of. Britain their real 
friends... And; on this side the water, I represented 
the people of yc as. fond. of Britain, concerned 
for, its interests, and its glory, and without the, least 
desire, of a separation. from it. , In both: cases, 1 
thought, and still think, I did not exceed.the bounds 
of trath, and I havethe heart-felt satisfaction attend- 
ing goed intentions, even, when they. are. nobsue- 
cessful. Ome 
“ai ‘ith these, sentiments JT) could; not, bite see With 
concern, the sending,, of. troops to, Boston; and 
their, behavior to the people there gave:me infinite 
uneasiness, as I apprehended, from, that. measure 
the,worst, of consequences ;—a breach between the 
two,countries.. And J was the more, concerned 
when. L, found,.:that it. was consideredcthere.asia 
national,measure, (since none here epposed. it) and 
as, a, proof that Britain had, no longer a parental — 
regard for them. I myself.in conversationosome- 
times spoke of it in, this,light, and L ownowith some 
resentment, (being) myself a-native,of that,country) 
illd was, to my great.surprise, assured by a gentle- 
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man of character and distinction: (@vhom: AL adie ‘not 
at present permitted: tooname) that tet Orly the 
meéasure I par icularly - censured &o swarmlys but 
allithe other vgrievances we ‘complamed! of took 
their rise; not. fromthe government here, butowere 
projectedp proposed’ tov administration, solicited, 
and obtained, by some .of the emost: respectable 
among the: Americans themselves, ‘as necéssary 
measures for the owelfare of that country, >. AsJ 
could not readily ‘assent to the probability: of this, 
he‘widertook to. convince me, ‘and hé-hoped 
through ime: (as their. agent here) my cowntrymen. 
Accordingly, he called on me some days after, and 
produced to me'these very letters from Lieutenant 
Governor Hutchinson, Sécretary Oliver, and others, 
which have since been’ the subject -of so mtich an 
cussion. Ue 
Though astonished, I could ‘not but-confess vn 
self convinced, ‘and Twas ready ae’ he desifedto 
convince my countrymen ;’ for I saw, T félt‘indeed 
by its effect upon myself, the tendency if must‘have 
towards ‘a reconciliation, which for the Connion 
good I'earnestly wished; it appeared, moreover, 
my duty to give my constituents intelligence of such 
importance to’ their affairs ;—but there was some 
_ difficulty, asithis gentleman would not’ permit co- 
_ pies to be'taken of the letters; and if that could 
shave ‘been! done, the authenticity of those copies 
amight have: been doubted and: disputed?! “OMPy sim- 
ple account of them, as ‘papers Thad Seen, would 
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have’ been stillless ‘certain; 1 therefore wished ‘to 
have the use of the originals for that purpose, which 
I at length obtained, ‘on these express conditions : 
That they should’ not be: printed ; that no copies 
should be:taken of them; that they should be shown 
only to-a fewof the leading people of the govern- 
ment; and that they should) be carefully: returned. . 
~Laccepted those conditions, and under thesame: 
transmitted: the original letters to the committee of | 
correspondence at Boston, without: taking or re- 
serving any copy of them for myself. I agreed the. 
more willingly to the restraint, ‘from an apprehen= 
sion that a publication might, considering the state: 
of irritation in which the:minds of the: people there. 
had long been kept, occasion some riot of miscthievs 
ous consequence. I had no -otherscruple in:send- >) 
ing them, for as they had been handed about hére » 
to: injure that people; why not use them: for their. 
advantage? The writers, too, had taken the same, 
liberty with the letters of others, transmitting hither: 
those.of Rosne and Auchmuty in confirmation: of): . 
their own calumnies against the Americans ;\ copies» 
of>some-of mine; too, had been returned here: by, ip 
officers of government ; why then should theirs be; 
exempt from the same. treatment? ‘To whom they, .; 
had) been directed: here I could only conjecture 5,4 
for I was not informed, and- there was no address |. 
upon them. when, I received ‘them... My letter, m.., 
which I inclosed them, expressed more fully the; 
motives above-mentioned for sending themj and J ; 
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shall. presently gi give an extractof, so uniline ie ats as. 
related to them: IONE enero onk}o ear Set ovan 
But ‘as: it Hata on thet ieciat haan decal ‘telly I 
asserted that I did ‘not, as agent; transmit those let-" 
ters to the assembly's: committee of correspondences’ 
that Isent them toa junto, sy peculiar correspon’ 
dents’; that fearing to’be knownvas the person who ’ 
sent ‘them, I had imsisted on the keeping that cir- 
cumstance a‘secrét; that I had “shown'the utmost 
solicitude to have that secret kept ;”: and as this has» 
been ‘urged as a’ demonstrative! proof that L-was 
conscious of guilt'in ‘the manner of obtainmg them, 
and« therefore ‘feared a discovery so much«as ‘to 
have beeniafraid of putting my nameto the letter in 
which Ienclosed ‘them, and which only appeared. 
to be*mine by my well-known hand-writing; T° 
would here,’ previous to that extract; observe; that 
on the’ same'paper was first written ‘the: copy of a 
preceding letter; which ‘had been first signed by me 
as usual ; “and, accordingly, the letter now in quess: 
tion began ‘with’ these words,“ 7) he ‘above is acopy 
of miyitastz” and all the first part of it’was on ‘busi- 
sinéss transacted by me relating to the'affairs of the » 
province, and’ particularly to twopetitions sent to « 
meas agent by the assembly, to be presented to the — 
king. “These circumstances must! to every person’ 
there have ‘as elearly shown me to be the writer of 
that letter, as my well-known hand must have'done: 
to those’ pecitliar “correspondents of my own; to whom 
it is said I'sent it.’ If then T hoped to beconcealed 
VOL. I. 2A 
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by not signing my name 6 och a . letter, I must 
have been as silly as ‘that bird, which i is ‘supposed to 
think itself unseen when. it has hid only its head. 
And if I could’ depend on my ‘correspondents 
keeping secret a letter and a transaction which they 
must needs know were mine, T might as well have 
trasted them with my name, and 2 have had r no 
motive for omitting it. In truth all I insisted on 
was, (in pursuance of my engagement) that the let- 
ters should not be printed or copied ;, but I had not 
at the time the least thought or desire of keeping my 
part in that transaction a secret ; and, therefore, so 
far from requesting it, I did not so much as give the 
smallest intimation, even that it would be agr eeable 
to me not to be mentioned on the occasion. And if 
Thad had that inclination, I must have been very 
weak indeed to fancy, that the person - wrote to, 
all the rest of the, committee of correspondence, 
five other persons named, and “ such others as the 
‘committee might think fit to show them to,” with 
three gentlemen here to whom Thad communicated 
the matter, should all keep as a secret on my ac- 
count what I did not state as a secret, or roan | 
spond | be: concealed. 
So much of the letter as relates to the governors | 
lett is as follows. i 
“© On this occasion I think it fit to acquaint you, 

that there has lately fallen into my. hands. art of a 
correspondence | that I have reason to Sere! laid. 
the foundation of most, if not all our ‘present griev- 
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ances. I am not. at liberty to tell. ‘through, what 
channel I received its and I have engaged that. it 
shall not be printed, nor any copies taken, of. the 
whole, 0 or any part of it; but I am allowed to let it 
be seen by some. men ‘of worth in the province, for 
their satisfaction only. In confidence of your pre- 
serving inviolably 1 my engagement, Tt send you en- 
closed the original letters, to obviate every pretence 
of unfairness i in copying, interpolation, or omission. 
The hands of the gentlemen will be well known. 
Possibly they may not like such an exposal of their 
conduct, however tenderly and pr ivately i it may be 
managed. But if they are good | men, or pretend to 
be Sach: and agree that all good men wish a good un- 
derstanding and harmony to subsist between the colo 
nies and their mother country, they ought the less to 
regret, that at the small expense . of their reputation 
for ‘sincerity and public spir it among their compa- 
iriots, 50 desirable an event may, in, some. degr ee be Sor- 
warded. Fo or my. own part, I cannot but acknow- 
ledge that my resentment against this country, - for 
its arbitrary 1 measures in governing us, conducted 
by the late minister, has, since my conviction by 
these papers. that those: measures. ‘were projected, 

advised, and called for, ‘by men of character among 
ourselves, and whose advice must therefore be at- 
tended with all the weight that was proper to mis- 
lead, and which could therefore scarce fail of 1 mis- 
Jeading ; 1 my. own ‘resentment, I say, has by this 
means ‘been exceedingly abated. I think ther 1y must 
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have the same 1c effect with yous “but T. am n not, as ca 
have said, at liberty. to make the letters public. I 
fi can only. allow them to. be seen. by yourself, by the 
other gentlemen. of. the committee of correspon- 
} dence, by. Messrs. Bowdoin. and Pitts of the coun- 
cil, and Doctors Chauncey, Cooper, and Winthorp, 
‘with a few such other gentlemen as you may think 
fit to show them to. After being some months in 
your possession, you are requested to return them 
tome. os 
“ As to the writers, I can crn as well as cha- 
ritably conceive it possible, that a man educated in 
: prepossessions of the unbounded authority of par- 
liament, &c. may think unjustifiable every opposi- 
tion even to its unconstitutional exactions, and 
‘imagine it their duty to suppress, as much as in 
them lies, such opposition. But when I find them 
bartering away the liberties of their native country 
for posts, and negociating for salaries and_ pen- 
sions extorted from the people; and conscious of 
the odium these might be attended with, calling for 
3 ‘troops to protect and secure the enjoyment of them; 
when I see them exciting jealousies i in the. crown, 
and provoking it to work against so great a part of 
its most faithful subjects; creating enmities be- 
tween the different countries of which the empire 
consists; occasioning a great expense to the old 
‘ country. for suppressing or preventing imaginary 
: rebellions i in the new, and to the new country | for 
the payment of needless gratifications to useless 
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officers and enemies ; I candvad but doubt their sin- 
cerity even in the political principles they profess, 
and deem them meré time-servers, secking their 
own. private emolument, through any quantity of 
public mischief; betrayers of the interest, not of 
‘their native country only, but of the government 
they pretend to BETVE and of the whole. rice 
empire. 

“With the sreatest esteem and respect, 3 ia 
‘the honor to be, Sir, your and the committee’ S. most 
obedient bumble servant, «§ <°<B.F RANKLIN. 


My next letter is of Jan. 5th, 177 3. to mee sainie 
gentleman, beginning with these words-——* I did 
“myself the honor of writing to you on the 2d of 
‘December past, enclosing some original letters from 
persons at Boston, which I hope got safe to hand. 
: -And then goes on with other business trans- 

acted by me as agent, and is signed with my name 
“as usual. ‘In truth I never sent an anom ymous let- 
ter to. any person in America, since my residence, 
in London, unless where two or more letters hap- 
pened to be on the same paper, the first a copy of 

a preceding letter, and the subsequent referring to 

‘the preceding ; in that case, I may possibly have 
“omitted - signing 1 more > than one of them as unne- 
_cessary. : 

The first letter, selGowleduitig the receipt ¢ of the 
P ‘papers, | is dated Boston, March 24th, 1773, and 
_ begins thus,— mae! have just received 3 your favor 
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of the 2d December last, with the several papers 
enclosed, for which Iam muchobliged to you. oF 
have communicated ‘them to'some ofthe gentlemen 
yow mentioned. »°'They are of opinion, that though 
it’ might be inconvenient * to ~ publish ‘them, “yet»it 
might*be expedient to have: copies’ taken “and: left 
on:this'side the water, asthere may be a necessity ito 
make someuse of them hereafter: however; Lread to 
them what you had wrote to me upon the occasion, 
and.told them I could by no means consent copies 
of them or any part of them should be taken with- 
out your express leave; that I would write to you 
upon the subject, and should: ropa ee to 

your directions.” ankiten 
Thenext letter, dated ‘Abe 20thy 1773, vein 
thus,“ I wrote you-in my last, that the gentle- 
men to whom I had communi¢ated the papers you 
sent me under cover of yours of the:2d of Decem- 
ber last, were of opinion that they ought to be’ re- 
tained on this side the water, to be hereafter: em= 
ployed as the exigency of our affairs may require, 
or. at least. that authenticated copies ought to be 
taken before they are returned: I shall have, f find) 
avery difficult task properly to conduct-this matter, 
unless you obtain leave for their-béing retamedor. 
copied. J shall wait your directions on this head; 
and hope they will be such as will be agreeable-to 
all the gentlemen, who unanimously are of opmion, 
that it can by no means answer any! valuable pur+ 
ti ee WHR canes 1d-coHgatal! on aren 
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pose to’ send them here for the seman ais a few 
persons, barely to satisfy their curtosity.’ olond 
Qn the 9th of March wrote to the same iieitend 
not having then received: the preceding letters; and 
mentioned my having written: to him-on: the! 2d: of 
December and 5th of January; and knowing what 
use was made against the: people: there, of every 
triflmg mob ; and 1 aig lest-if the letters:should, 
contrary to my directions,: be miade: public, ssome- 
thing more: serious-of the kind might happen; f con- 3 
cluded that letter thus; «‘*I must: hope that:great 
care will be taken*to keep our people quiet, since 
nothing is‘more>wished: for byourenemies, than 
that by insurrections we should give’ a good pre* 
tence for increasing the military! among~us, ‘and 
putting us under ‘more‘severe restraints. And: it 
must be evident to ‘all, that’by our vapidly increas: 
ing strength, we'shall soon become of so much im~ 
portance, that ‘none of our jast claims or privileges 
will be, as heretofore, unattended to, nor any secu> 
rity we can wish for our rights be denied us.” 9290 © 
» Mine of May 6th, begins thus: “« T have received 
none of — xtra spice that of payee ony 28th,’ 


Dindewibit 24; 7 eri fh a cSt int aie 
3d, which I:hope got safe to hand.” Thus in two 
out-of three letters subsequent:to that of December 
2d; which enclosed the governor's letters, Lanen- 
tionedbmy.writing“that letter,» which shows’ I could 
have. no intention of concealing my having written 
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it; and that therefore the assertion Of ny vein it 
aol yihiotly is without probability. 

In mine of June 2d, 1773, 1 acknowledge’ the 
receipt of his letter of March’24th, and; not: being 
able to answer immediately his request: of leave to 
copy the letters, I said nothing of'them then, post- 
poning that subject to an opportunity which was ex- 
pected two days after: viz. June 4th, when my let- 
ter of that date concludes thus, “ As to the letters 
I communicated to you, though I have not béen 
able to obtain leave to take copies or publish them, 
I have permission to let the’ originals retnain’ with 
you, as long as you may ow it. of Hien ge use ete have 
the originals in: possession.” ie rt “eh 

{fn mine of July 1773), T answer he: shee of 
April 20, as follows-——“ The letters communicated 
to you were not merely to satisfy the curiosity of 
any, but it was thought there might be a use in 
showing them to some friends of the province, and 
even to some of the governor's party, for their more 
certain information concerning his conduct and po- 
litics, though the letters were! not made quite pub- 
lic. I believe [have since written to you, that there 
was no occasion to return them speedily; and 
though IT cannot obtain leave as yet to suffer copies 
to be taken of them, I am allowed ‘to'say, that 
they may be shown mie veya to whom'and asimany 
as you think proper.” 5 bribery) AMM Bo 

The same person wrote to me June14th,! 1773, 
in these terms : “I have endeavored :inviolably to 
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keep,to your injunctions with respect t to the papers 
you sent me; I have shown them only. to such _per- 
sons as you, directed ; -ho ohne. person, except Dr. 
Cooper. and. one, of . the, committee, knows., from 
whom. they.came. or, to, whom they were sent : I 
shave consiantly, avoided. mentioning your. name 
upon, the. occasion, so. that it. never, need be known 
af you incline. to keep . it a,.secret) who they ¢ came 
from, and to whom, they were sent ;, and. sale desire, 
sojar,as I am concerned, my name, meaty? not be men- 
tioned ; forit may be a damage.to me... I thought it 
however, my; ¢ duty to communicate. them. as_per- 
anitted,.as, they contaimed_ matters of mportance 
that very nearly affected. the government, . And 
notwithstanding all my care and precaution, it 1s 
now publicly. known that such. letters are here. 
_ Considering the number of persons w ho were to: see 
Fe them, (not less than ten or fifteen) it is astonishing 
they, did, not get. alr, before,” —Then he, goes.on, to 
relate., how: the. assembly, drawaines heard -of them, 
obliged him to produce them; but engaged not to 
print them; and, that they. after wards did never- 
theless print them, having got over that engage- 
ment by the appearance « of copies. in the house, pro- 
_duced by a. member who it. was reported had just 
received, them from England. . This letter con- 
; cludes, - ae have done all in my power strictly to 
conform to your restrictions, but from the circum- 
e stances, above related, you must be sensible, it was 
impossible to, prevent. the letters, beg made public, 
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and: therefore hope [ alias be. free’ from: all bibine 
aaa this matter.” > >ovo vs i 
_ This letter-accounts fot itscbeing ‘i laaiiceasulcagi to. 
me, Madera secret in Boston, that I had sent the: 
letters.. The gentleman to whom I sent them had: 
his reasons for desiring not to be known as the per 
son who received: and communicated them ;: but: 
as this would have been suspected, if it were known 
that I sent them, that circumstance was to be: kept 
a secret. Accordingly they were given to another, 
tobe by him produced by the committee.*)) 00> 


-¥) When Dr. Franklin put in his answer‘to the bill in Chancery,’ 
which had been filed against him in the name of:-Mr, Whately, 
he demurred to two of the interrogatories which it contained, 
and by which he was required to name the person from whom 
he had here received the letters in question, and also the person 
in. America to whom they. had by him been transmitted ; and 
declined making any disclosure of their names. This demurrer 
was, however. overruled 3--and he was ordered to answer these, 
interrogatories: but feeling that his doing so would bea viola-.. 
tion, of his, engagement to the person from whom he had. re- 
ceived the letters, and probably injurious to the person to whom 
they had. been sent, he thought it incumbent.on him to return 
to America,and thereby avoid the breach of his engagement ; 
and he appears to have done this conscientiously, and so com- . 
pletely, that.the person from whom the letters were received, 
was never ascertained ; nor were any of the conjectures re-_ 
specting that. person founded upon, or suggested by. any infide- 
lity or indiscretion on: the part of Dr. Franklin.. He was not 
however under an.equal obligation to secrecy, in regard to the 
person to whom the letters were immediately transmitted; and. 
he therefore confidentially informed a friend of his (Dr. Ban-. 


é 
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_ouMy answer 'to»this was of July! 25th,1773, as 


follows: “Iam favored with yours of June>?4th, 
containing some copies of the resolves of the com- 
mittee upon the letters. Tsee by your ‘account of 
the transaction, that “you could not well prevent 
what was done. As to the-report of other copies 
being come from England, 1 think that could not 
be: » It was an expedient to disengage the house." 
I hope the possession of the originals, and the! pro- 
ceedings upon them will be attended with salutary 
effects to the province, and then I shall be well 
pleased.—I observe what you mention,. that_no 


person: besides Dr. Cooper and one of the com- 


mittee knew they came fromm me. I did not ac- 


a « . 2 \ ae J § J § it r. 
croft, to whom the editor is indebted for this note), that they 


had been sent to Mr. Cushing, then speaker of the house of ree 
presentatives of the "Massachusetts Bay, with whont it was 


| Dr. Franklin’s duty, as ‘agent for the’ assembly of that province, 


to correspond :—a fact now ascertained in his PRivarE’Cor- 
RESPONDENCE, Part II.and which there is no hae pty mo- 
tiye for concealing. | : pt OY DVI: 
“1 Men sometimes think it allowable to act improperly for 
what” they consider as good purposes. This was done at Bos- 
ton in regard to the letters under consideration :—a publication ° 
of these letters was deemed of the highest importance; by the” 
leading members of the house of representatives ; and copies of 
them were therefore made unwarrantably ; and these, the late 

Mr. Hancock was induced to bring forward in that house, of 
which he was a member, and to declare that they had been sent | 
to him from England; a ioietie inane aeie au aged wee 

trues > epi h epee eg GP is ORS SROV STS 
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company them with any request of being myself 
concealed, ‘for believing what I did to be in the 
way of my duty as agent, though I had no doubt 
of. its giving ‘offence, ‘not only to the parties eX- 
posed, but to administration here, I was regardless 
of. the consequences. However, since the letters 
themselves : are now copied and printed, contrary 
to the j promise . I made, I am glad my name has not 
heen heard on the occasion ; and as I do not see 
it could be of any use to the public, I now wish it 
may continue unknown, though I hardly expect 
Ihac As to yours, you may rely on my never men- 
tioning it, except that I may be obliged to show 
your letter in my own vindication, to the person 
only who might otherwise think he had reason to 
blame me for breach of engagement.” | 

‘With the above- mentioned letter of the 14th of 
Ju june, e received one from another of the centlemen 
to whom the papers had been communicated, 
which says, “ By whom and to whom they were 
sent is still a sceret, known only to three persons 
here, and may still remain so if you desire it.” My 
answer to him of July 25th, was, “TI accompanied 
them, with no restriction relating to myself: my 
‘duty to the province as their agent, I thought, re- 
quired the communication of them so far as I 
could. I was sensible I should make enemies 
there, and, perhaps, might offend government here ; : 
but these apprehensions I disregarded. I did not 
expect, and hardly still expect, that my sending 
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them could be kept 3 a secret. But since it is such 
hitherto, T now wish it may continue so, because 
the publication of the letters, contrary to my en- 
gagement, has changed the cir cumstances. —His 
reply to this of the 10th of N ovember, 1 is," After 
all the solicitous j inquiries of the governor and his 
friends respecting his letters, it still remains a se- 
cr et from and to whom they were sent here. This 
is known among us, to two only besides. myself; 

and will remain undiscovered, ‘unless further intel- 
ligence should come from your side the water, than 
I have reason to think has yet been obtained. JI 
cannot, however, but admire your honest openness 
in this affair, and noble negligence of any incon- 
veniencies that might arise to “bret in this essen- 
tial service to our injured country.” 

To another friend I wrote of the same date, J uly 
25th, what will show the apprehensions I was con- 
stantly under of the mischiefs that attend a breach 
from the exasperated state of things, and the argu- 
ments T used to prevent it, viz. “Tam glad to see 
that you are elected into the council, and are about 
to take part in our public affairs. Your abilities, 
integrity, and sober attachment to the liberties of 
our country, will be of great use, at this tempestu- 
ous time, in conducting our little bark into a safe 
harbor. By the Boston newspapers there seem to 
be among us some violent spirits, who are for an 
“immediate rupture. But I trust the general pre- 
dence of our countrymen will see, that by our 
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growing strength we advance fast to a situation in 
which our claims must be allowed; that by a pre- 
mature. struggle we may be crippled and kept 
down another age; that as between friends every 
affront-is not worth a duel, and between nations’ ~ 
every, injuryis not worth a war; so between the 
governed.and the governing, every mistake in go- 
vernment, every encroachment on rights, 4s not 
worth.2 rebellion: it is, in my opmion, sufficient 
forthe present, that-we hold them forth on all 6c 
casions, not giving up any of them, using, at the 
same time, every means to make them generally 
understood and valued by the people; cultivating ) 
a. harmony among the colonies, that their union in 
the same sentiments may give them greater weight ; 

remembering withal that this Protestant country 
(our mother, though of late an unkind one)is worth 
preserving ; and that» her weight in the scale of. 
Europe, her safety,in'a great degree, may depend 
on our. union with her. Thus conducting, Iam 
confident, we may, within a few years, obtain 
every allowance of, and every security for, our in- 
estimable privileges, that we can wish or desire.”—~ 
His answer of December 31st is: “I concur per-- 
fectly with you in the sentiments expressed in your 
last. » No-considerate person, I should think, can 
approve of desperate remedies, except in desperate 
cases.” The people of America are extremely agi- 
tated by the repeated efforts of administration to 
subjectthem to absolute power. They haye been 
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amused with accounts of the pacific disposition ‘of 
the ministry, and. flattered with assurances: that 
upon their humble petitions all their grievances 
would be redressed.... They have petitioned from 
time to time; but their petitions have had ne 
- other efiect than to. make them feel more sensibly 
their own slavery. Instead. of redress, every ‘year. 
has produced some new manceuvre, which could 
have no. tendency but to irritate them more and 
more. The last measure of the East India Com- 
pany’s. sending their tea here, subject to a duty, 
seems to have given the finishing stroke to their 
patience. You will have heard of the steps taken 
at Boston, New. York, and Philadelphia, to pre- 
vent. the payment of this duty by sending the tea 
back to its owners. But as this was found impos- 
sible at Boston, the destruction of the tea was the 
consequence. What the event of these commo-. 
tions will be God only. knows... The people 
through the. colonies appear immovably fixed) in 
their resolution, thatthe tea duty shall never be paid; 
and if the ministry are determined to enforce these: 
measures, I dread. the consequences: I verily: fear 
they will turn America into a field of blood: iad 
I will hope for the best.”..., ,yliosi 
T am told that administration i iS moneda be | 
most of my letters sent or received on. public af- 
fairs for some years past ; copies of.them having 
been obtained from the files of the several assem- 
blies, or. as they passed. through the post-office. I 
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do not'condemn their with isterial industry, ¢ or com- 
plain of it.” The fife extracts may be. com- 
| pared ‘with those copies ; and 1 can appeal to them 
with confidence, that 1 upon ‘such comparison “these 
extracts will be found faithfully. made; : and that the 
whole tenor ‘oft my letters has béen, to persuade f pa- : 
tience and: a careful guarding against allviolence, un- 
der the: erievances complained of, and this from vari-_ : 
ous considerations, such ¢ as that the ‘welfare ‘of the | 
empire depended upont then union of i its parts, ‘that ihe 
sovereign was ‘well-disposed towards us, and the 
body of this nation our friends and. well-wishers ; - 
that it was the ministry only “who were prejudiced 
against us; that™the® sentiments of ministers might’ 
in time be’ changed,’ /o¥ the ministers themsélves' be 
changed} or that; if those’ chances failed, ‘at least 
time would ‘infallibly. bring redress, since . the 
strength, weight and. importance. of. America was 
eontitiuatly: and: rapidly increasing, and its. friend- 
ship, of course, daily becoming more valuable, and 
more likely to be: cultivated. _by_an attention. to its 
rights, ' The newspapers. have announced, that 
treason is found: in some-of my.letters. ». It, must: 
then be of some new ‘species.»’ The invention of © 
court lawyers has always been fruitful in the’ diseo=" 
very of néw'tréasons ! and perhaps it 18’ ow w be 
come treason. té’ censuré the’ conduct of ae 
None of any ‘other, kind, ay am a sure, can be. fo found oun 
in my ‘correspondence. ve awe Vea Wi . 
The effect of the governor’s vetted on rhe minds 
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of the people in. New England, when they came to, 
be ‘read there, ‘was “precisely what. had heen’ exr, 
pected, and proposed by sending them over. Jt 
was now, seen that the grievances, which had been, 
SO. deeply resented as measures of the mother- : 
country, \ were im fact. the measures of two or three 
of ‘their o own people ; of. course all that resentment 
| was ‘withdrawn from her, and fell where it was, 
proper it should fall, on the heads of those caitiffs 
who were the authors of the mischief. Both. houses 
took up the matter i in this light. The council re- | 


solved that ; 
: _ [This ics 1s re + 


and the heusa, of representatives poreddt to ies fol-. 
lowing ‘resolves, reported by the. committee ap- 
pointed. to consider the letters : ‘viz. 


vee 6 The Vortinities appointed to consider certain Letters 
laid before the House of Representatives, reported 
‘the rn isis ER : i 
DAB SLGSUISY STOM Tuesday, June 15th 1 1773 
« Résolved, ‘That ‘the letters ‘signed Thomas Fe rene ‘ 
atid) Andrew” ‘Oliver, now under’ the consideration of this 
housey’appear to be the genuine letters of the present gover-\— 
nor) and lieutenant-governor of this province, whose hand~ 
writing and signatures are well known to many of the mem-> 
bers of this. house: And that they contain aggravated accounts. , 
of facts and misrepresentations; and that one manifest design. 
| Of ‘them, was to represent the matters they treat of in a hght, . 
highly’ injurious td this province, and the persons against 
whom a were written. 


re Te 
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“ Resolved, That though the letters aforesaid, signed 
Thoyas Hutchinson, are said byt the gover nor in. his message 
to this house, of June Oth, to be ¢ private, letters written to a 
gentleman | in London, since deceased, and c ‘ that all except 
the last were written “many months ‘before he came to 
the chair ; yet “that they were written by the present 
governor, lien he « was liewtenant-gover nor and chief justice 
of this province ; who has been represented abroad as emi- 
nent for his abilities, as for his exalted station ; and was under 
no official obligation to transmit private intelligence : and that 
they therefore : must be considered by the person to whom they 
were sent, as documents. of solid intelligence : and that this 
gentleman in London, to whom they were written, was then a 
member of the British parliament, and one who was very 
active in American affairs ; and therefore that. these letters, 
however secretly written, must naturally be supposed to have, 
and really had, a public operation. _ 

“ Resolved, ‘That these ‘ private letters’ “being - waite 
‘with express confidence of secrecy, was only to prevent the 
contents of them being known here, as appears by said letters; 
and this rendered them the more injurious in their tendency, 
and really insidious. 

“ Resolved, That the letters signed Thomas Hutchinson, 
considering the person by whom ral were written, the mat- 
ters they expressly contain, the express reference im some of 
them for ‘ full intelligence ’ to Mr. Hallowell, a person 
deeply interested in the measures so much complained of, and 
recommendatory notices of divers other persons, whose emo- 
Juments arising from our public burdens must excite them to. 
unfavorable representations of us, the measures they suggest, 
the temper in which they were written, the manner in which 
they were sent, and the person to whom they were addressed, | 
hada watural and efficacious tendency to interrupt and alienate, 
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the affections of our most gracious sovereign King George 
the Third, from this his loyal and affectionate province; to 
destroy that harmony and good- -will between Great Britain 
and this colony, which every friend to either would wish to 
éstablish ; to excite the resentment of the British administra- 
tion against this province ; to defeat the endeavors of our 
| agents ‘and friends to serve us bya fair representation of our 
siate of grievances ; to ‘prevent our humble and repeated 
petitions from reaching the royal ear of our common sove- 
reign; and to produce the severe and destructive measures 
which have been taken against this province, and others still 
more so, which have been threatened. , 

“ Resolved, As the opinion of this house, that it clearly 
appears from the letters aforesaid, signed Thomas Hutchinson 
and Andrew Oliver, that it was the desire aud endeavor of 
the writers of them, that certain acts of the British parlia- 
ment, for raising a revenue in America, might be carried into 
effect by military force; and by introducing a fleet and 
army into this his Majesty’s loyal province, to: mtimidate the 
minds of his subjects here, and prevent every constitutional 
measure to obtain the repeal of those acts, so justly esteemed 
a grievance to us, and to suppress the very spirit of freedom. 

« Resolved, That it is the opinion of this house, that as the 
salaries lately appointed for the governor, lieutenant-governor, 
and judges of this province, directly repugnant to the charter, 
and subversive of justice, are founded on this revenue ; and as 
these letters were written with a design, and had a tendency 
to promote and support that revenue, therefore there is great 
reason to suppose the writers of those letters were well 
Knowing to, suggested and promoted the enacting said reve- 
nue acts, and the establishments founded on the same. ; 

c ‘Resolved, That while the writer of these letters sa Ya 
Thomas Hutchinson, has been thus exerting himself, by his 


w 
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-every method among the ‘people x= this province, to fix in 
their minds an exalted opinion of his warmest affection’ for 
them, ‘and his unremitted endeavors to promote their best in- 
terests at the court of Great Britain. ri 
<a Resolved, as the opinion of this house, That by com- 
paring these letters signed THo. Hurcuinson, with’ those 
signed AND. Oury ER, Cua.Paxton, and Nath. RoceERs, : 
and considering what has since in fact taken place conform- | 
able thereto, that there have been fur many years past mea- 
sures contemplated, and a plan formed, by a set of men born 
and educated among us, to raise their own fortunes, and 
advance themselves ‘to posts of honor and profit, not only to 
the destruction of the char ter and constitution of this pro- 
vince, but at the expense of the rights ‘and liberties ‘of ‘the 
American colonies. And it is further the opinion of this 
house, that the said persons have been some of the chief a in- 
struments in the introduction of a military force into the 
province, to carry their plans into execution ; “and therefore 
they have been not only greatly sat ol Pair in ‘disturbing 
the peace and harmony of the government, and causing and 
promoting great discord and animosities, but are justly charge- 
able with the great.corruption of morals, and all that confusion, 
“misery, and bloodshed, which have.been the natarat da of 
the introduction of troops. 

«« Whereas, for many years past, measures have béen taken 
by the British admmistration, very grievous to the good peo- | 
ple of this province, which. this house have now reason ‘to 
suppose, were promoted, if not originally. ‘suggested by. ‘the 
_ Writers: of these letters ; and many efforts have been madé’ by 
: the people to obtain the ee of their grievances Resolved, 
Ne ‘ That it appears to this house, that the writers of | wiiteg 


a 
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letters ae availed [themselves of disorders that naturally arise 
in a free governme ent under such ‘oppressions, as arguments to 
prove, that it was originally necessary such measures should 
have. been taken, and that they should now be continued a an nd 
increased. wer 
_ “ Whereas, in the letter signed ‘Cha. Paxton, dated Boston 
Bahan” June 20, 1768, it is expressly declared, that * unless 
we. have immediately two or three regiments, "tis ‘the opinion 
of all the friends: of government that Boston will bei in ‘open 
rebellion.’ vias sili iltiaiidaie 
« Resolved, That this j is a most wicked and ‘Injurious repre- 
sentation, designed to ‘inflame the minds of his majesty” S 
ministers and the nation ; and to excite in ‘the breast of our 
sovereign a jealousy of his loyal subjects of said town, ‘with- 
out, the least grounds therefor, as enemies of his: majest)’s 
_ Person and government. 3 
is Whereas, certain letters by two private persons, signed 
7. Moffat and G. Rome, have been laid before the” house, 


_which lett ers contain many matters highly injurious | to 


‘ -government, and to the national peace: 


Sod Resolved, ‘That it has been the misfortune of their govern- 
ment, from the earliest period of it, from time to time, to be 
secretly, traduced and maliciously represented to the British 
ministry, by. persons who were neither friendly to this colony 


“nor to the English constitution. 


pee, Resolved, That this house have just reason to coinplain 


14 BY: 


of i it as a very g great grievance, ‘that the humble petitions and 


remonstrances of the commons of this province are not 


allowed to reach the hands of our most gracious sovereign, 
“merely because they are presented by an agent, to whose 
k appointment the governor, with w hom our chief dispute may 
a subsist, doth not consent; while the partial and inflammatory 


letters of individuals who are greatly interested in the revenue 
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acts, and the measures taken to carry them into execution, 
have been laid before administration, attended to, and deter- 
mined upon, not only to the injury of the reputation of the 
people, but to the depriving them of their invaluable rights 
and liberties. yy ae | 
ff Whereas, this house are humbly of opinion, that his 
majesty will judge it to be incompatible with the interest of 
his crown, and the peace and safety of the good people of 
this his loyal province, that persons should be continued in 
places of high trust and authority im it, who are known) to 
have with great mdustry, though secretly, endeavored to under- 
mine, alter, and overthrow the constitution of the province. . 
| vie Therefore, 
 & Resolved, That this house is bound in duty to the a 
and their constituents, bumbly to remonstrate to his majesty, 
the conduct of his excéllency Thomas Hutchinson, Esq. 
governor, ‘and the honorable Andrew Oliver, Esq. lieutenant- 
governor of this province ; and to pray that his majesty would be 
pleased to remove them for ever from the government thereof.” 


Upon these Resolutions was founded the follow- 
ing petition, transmitted to me to be Sioa tie to 
his majesty." saaiini 

Lord Dartmouth, secretary of state for the colo- - 
nies, being in the country when I received this 
petition, I transmitted it to his lordship, enclosed 
in a letter, of which the following 1 isa Suny as B 80 
of his answer.’ 

No one who knows Lord Dartmouth, can doubt 
the s sincerity a the Smiter weer Svat bia: in - 


A Bae siwcaind No. 5 | vor acewane: 
i See Appendix, a Ye 
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letter tome; and if his majesty’s other servants had 
fortunately been possessed of the same benevolent 
dispositions, with as much of that attention to’the 
public interest, and dexterity in managing it, as 
statesmen of this country generally show in obtaming 
and securing their places, here was a fine opportunity 
put into their hands of “ re-establishing the union 
and harmony that formerly subsisted between Great 
Britain and her colonies,’ sonecessary to the welfareof 
both, and upon the easy conditionof only “ restoring 
things tothe state they were in at the conclusion ofthe 
late war.” This was a solemn declaration sent over 
from the province most aggrieved, in which they 
acquitted Britain of their grievances, and charged 
them all upon a few individuals of their own country. 
Upon the heads of these very mischievous men they 
deprecated no vengeance, though that of the whole 
nation was justly merited; they considered it as an 
hard thing for an administration to punish a gover- 
nor who had acted from orders, though the orders 
had been procured by his misrepresentations and 
calumnies; they therefore only petitioned, “ that 
_ his majesty would be pleased to remove T. Hutchin- 
son, esq. and A. Oliver, esq. from their posts in that 
government, and place good and faithful men in 
their stead.” These men might have been placed - 
or pensioned. elsewhere, as others haye been; or, 
like the scape-goats of old, they might have carried 
away into the wilderness all the offences which had 
arisen between the two countries, with the burthen 
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of which, they, having been the’ atin wy — 
mischiefs, Were most justly chargeable.’ WED 

> But this opporturtity ministers ‘had not the wis- 
doi to embrace; ‘they chose rather ‘to fejeut it, and’ 
to! abuse ‘and’ punish ‘me for’ giving ito” A court! 
clamor’ was raised” against me as an ‘incendiary 3) 
and thé very action upon which T valued myself, as 
it appeared to me a means of lessening our differ- 
ences, T was unlucky enough to find charged upon 
me, as a wicked’ ener ne to mcrease them. ‘Strange’ 
perversion! nS | 

‘Twas it seems equally unlucky in another action, 
which I also intended for a good one, and which | 
brought on ‘the above-mentioned clamor. The 
news being’ arrived here of the publication of those 
letters in America, great enquiry was made who had 
transmitted them: ‘Mr. Temple, a ¢entleman of the 
customs, was aceused of it'in the papers. He vin- 
dicated himself. A public altercation ensued upon 
it, between him and a Mr. Whately, brother and exe- 
cutor to the person to whom it was supposed’ the 
letters had been originally written, and’ who: was 
ay sy by’ some of weieariai ap them; on a the 


us We must not, in the course of public life, ssieiek sacvatiai 
oo and, immediate grateful acknowledgment. of our 
services, But let us persevere through abuse, and even injury. 
The internal satisfaction of a good conscience is always | present, 
and time will do us justice in the minds of the people, even ‘those 
at present the most prejudiced against-us. ithinionin: KLIN’S PRI- 
VATE CORRESPONDENCE. 
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supposition, that by his, brother's. death they, might 
have fallen into-his. hands. ...As. the gentleman, te. 
whom. I. sent them,,had,.in his. letter to me above 
recited, given an..important reason for his. desiring, 
it should be concealed, that.he;was the person, who: 


aoe, 


not “—< <p 2 re aia 1 shi é sheen: I shee that 
altercation to.go.,on without. interfering, supposing 
it. would.end, as other newspaper. controversies 
usually-do, when the parties and, the public should. 
be tired of them. But this dispute unexpectedly. 
and. suddenly. produced. aduel,,. The, gentlemen 
were parted ;, Mri, Whately, was wounded, but.not 
dangerously,.|, This,, however, valarmed. me, cand 
made me,wish,,Jhad, prevented ;it;; but.imagining 
all. now. over-between. them, I still kept..silence,,till 
I heard ,that the duel. was understood .to, be. un- 
finished, (as -haying) been interrupted. by persons, 
accidentally, near,)‘and. that, it would, probably. be 
repeated. as.soon as. May Whately, who-was mend~ 
ing daily, bad. recovered. his strength.. Athen thought 
it, high time to interpose;.and.as the. quarrel was 
for the public .opinion, J took what, I thought, the 
shortest-way-to-settle-that- -opinion, with. sande 
the parties, by publishing what follows.’ 

' This declaration of mine was at first generate ap- 
proved, except 1 that : some blamed me for not having 
made it sooner, so, as to Prarane, the duel; but. I had 
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not the gift of prophecy: I could: not foresee that 

the gentlemen would fight; I did not’ even foresee 

that either of them ‘could possibly-take it ill of me. 

{imagined I was doing them a good office, in clear- 

ing both of them from suspicion, and removing the 

cause of their difference. I should have thought it 
natural for them both to have thanked me, but I 

was mistaken as to one of them; his wound perhaps — 
at first prevented him, and afterwards he was tutored 
probably to another kind of behavior by his court 
connexions. My only acquaintance with this gen- 
tleman, Mr. William Whately, was from an appli- 
cation he made to me to do him the favor of en- 
quiring after some land in Pennsylvania, supposed 
to have been purchased anciently from the first pro- 
prietor, by a Major Thomson, his grandfather, of 
which they had some imperfect memorandums in 
the family, but knew net whether it might not have 
been sold or conveyed away by him in his life-time, 
as there was no mention of it in his will. Ttook 
the trouble of writing accordingly, to a friend of 
mine, an eminent lawyer there, well acquainted 
with such business, desiring him to make the én- 
quiry. Hetook some pains in it at my request, and 
succeeded; and in a letter informed me, that hé 
had found the land; that the proprietary claimed 
it, but he thought the title was clear to the heir of 
‘Thomson; that he could easily recover it for him, 
and would undertake it if Mr. Whately should > 
think fit to employ him; orif he should rather choose 
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to sell it, my friend empowered me to make him an 
offer of 50001. sterling for it... With this letter I 
waited upon him about.a month before the duel, at 
his. house in Juombard: Street, the first time I had 
ever been in it... He was pleased with the intelli- 
gence, and called upon me once or twice afterwards 
to:concert the means of making out his title. I men- 
tion some of these circumstances to show, that it 
was not through any previous acquaintance with 
him that I came.to the knowledge of the famous 
letters; for they had been in America near a year 
before I.so much as knew where he lived:—and 
the otheys I mention te show his. gratitude. J 
could have excused his not thanking me for sparing 
hin a second hazard of his life; for though he might 
feel himselfserved, he might also apprehend that to 
- seem, pleased. would look as if he was -afraid of 
fighting agam,; or perhaps he did not value his life 
at any thing; but the addition, to’ his fortune ene 
would think of some value. to a banker; and yet 
the return this worthy gentleman made me for both 
favors, was without the smallest previous notice, 
warning, complaint, or request to me, directly or 
indirectly, to clap upon my back. a chancery suit. 
- His bill set. forth, ‘That he was administrator of 
the goods and chattels of his late brother Thomas 
‘Whately.; that some letters had been written to his 
said brother by thegovernors Hutchinson and Oliver; 
that those letters had, been in the custody of his said 
brother at the time of his' death, or had been by him 
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a A to some ‘other person for perusal, and to be 
by such person safely kept and returned to said 
Thomas: Whately; “that the same had by ‘sonie 
means come into my hands; that'td prevent a is- 
covery, I, or some person by nry order, had ‘erased 
the address ofthe letters to thé said Thonias Whately; 
that, carrying on the trade of a printer, Thad, by 
my agents or confederat es, printed and published the 
mata letters in America, and disposed of ¢reat num- 
bers; ‘that T threatened to print and sell the same in 
England; and that he had applied to me to deliver 
‘up to him the said letters, and all’ copies theréof, 
‘and desist from printing and publishing the same, 
and account with him for the profits thereof; and he 
was In hopes I would have complied with such re 

quest, but so it was that I had refused, ‘&e. contrary 
to equity and good conscience, ‘and to the manifest 
injury and oppression of him the ‘complainant; ‘and 
praying my lord chancellor that T might be obliged 
‘to discover how T came by the letters, what number 
of copies I had printed and sold, and | to account with 
him for the profits, &e. &e." The eéntleman himself 
must have ‘known, that every. circumstance of this 
was totally false ; that of his brother's having deli- 
vered the letters to some other person for ‘per 
excepted. ‘Those as little acquainted" ‘with law as 
1 was, (who indeed never before had a Taw-suit of 
any kind) may wonder at this as much as I ‘did; 

but I have now learnt that in chancery, though the 
defendant rust swear the truth of every pomt in his 
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answer, the plaintiff is not put to his oath, or obliged 
to have the least regard to truth i in. his bill, but is 
allowed.to lie as mucha as he pleases. ~ Pi do not un- 
derstand. this, unless it be for the encouragement of 
business... 3 | 
My answer upon. saath was, That thes letters i in 
aneaian were given to me, and came into my 
hands, as: agent. for. the house of representatives of 
the, province of Massachusetts Bay; that when given 
to.me, I did not know to whom they. had been 
addressed, no address appearing upon them; ‘nor 
did I know before, that any such letters existed ; 
that, Lhad not been for. many, years : concerned i in 
printing; that, I did not. cause the letters. to be 
printed, mor direct, the doing. it; that : > did ‘not 
erase any. address. that, might have Deen on. the 
letters, nor, did I know that any. other person had 
made. such, erasure 5, that . d.. did, as agent to the 
“province, transmit (as _ 1 apprehended it my, duty 
to do) the said, letters to one of the committee, ‘with 
whom I had. been directed to correspond, inasmuch 
as In my. judgment they related to matters of ereat 
public importance to that province, and were put 
into my hands for that purpose ; that. 1 had - never 
been, applied to by the complainant, as asserted 
In. his bill, and. had made no profits of the letters, 
1P% intended to make any,” &e. 

lt was about this time become evident, that all 
nega, of reconciliation. with the colony of the 
Massachusetts Bay, by. attention to their petitions 
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and a redress of their grievances, was laid’ aside ; ; 
that severity’was resolved ; and! that tlie decrying 
and vilifying the people of that’ country,” and ile 
their avent, among the rest, was quite a court mea- 
sure. It was the on with all the ministerial folks 
to abuse them and mie, in évery Company, and in 
every newspaper; and it was intimatéd to mé as a 
thing settled, long before it happened, that the peti- 
tion for removal of the governors was to be rejected, 
the assembly censured, and myself, who had pre- 
sented it, was to be punished by the loss of my 
place in the post-office.’ For all this T was there- 
fore prepared ; but ‘the ‘attack from’ Mr. Whately 
was, | own, a surprisé to mes undér the above-- 
mentioned circumstances of obligation, and without 
the slightest provocation, I ¢ould not have im- 
avined any man base enough to commence, Oe his 
own motion, such a vexatious suit against me.” But 
a little accidental information served to throw some 
light upon the business: an acquaintance” calling 
on me, after having’ just been tat the treasury, 
showed me what he styled a pretty thing, for a 
friend of his; if'was an order for 1502. payable’ to 
Dr. Samuel Fonrisdny, said to be one half of his 
yearly pension, and drawn by the secretary of nia 
S £08 aylt 


treasury on this same Mr. bal se i then” COlt- 
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t This was the late William Sabin, esq. M. P. and king’s 
printer: —father to the present member of pres for Ald- 
borough, 
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sidered him as a banker to the treasury for the 
pension-money, and thence, as having an interested 
connexion with administration, that might induce 
him to act by direction of others. in. harassing me 
with this suit; which gave me if possible @ s#ili 
meaner opinion of him, than if he had done it of 
his own accord. 

What further steps he or baat sors ien ates, the 
ministers, will take in this cause, I know not: I> 
do not indeed believe the banker himself, finding 
there are no projits to be shared, would willingly 
lay out a sixpenee more upon the suit; but then 
my finances are not sufficient to cope at law with 
the treasury here; especially when administration 
has taken care to prevent my constituents of New 
England from paying me any salary, or reimburs- 
meg. me any expenses, by a special instruction toe 
the governor, noé to.sign ani ry warrant Rik that es 
pose on the treasury there. 

‘The injastice of thus depriving the 6d6RE there 
of the use of their own money, to pay an agent 
acting in their defence, while the governor, with a 
large salary out of the money extorted from them 
by act of parliament, was enabled to pay plentifully 
Mauduit and Wedderburn to abuse and defame 
them and their agent, is so evident as to need no 
comment.—But this they call GoveRNMENT!! 

Here closes the tract, as written by Dr. Franklin. 


fe 
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It plainly appears by the foregoing lucid state- 
ment, and the faithful account of the unwarrant- 
able proceedings before the lords of the privy 
council, (Appendix No. 5.) now particularly re- 
ferred to, that when Dr. Franklin, as agent for 
the province of Massachusetts Bay, presented the 
petition for removing the governor and heutenant- 
governor, the ministry made the cause of those 
gentlemen their own; and Wedderburn, in defiance 
of the common law and custom of the realm, was 
ordered to change the object of the court ; and, 
instead of entering into the merits of the question, 
to abuse a man who had offended them: | . 

«€ Search earth, search hell, the devil could not find, 
An agent like Lor#aRrto to his mind.” Churchill. 

This, like all atrocious proceedings, raised the 
indignation of the people, and a transient glow 
was seen in every countenance. In the first trans- 
ports of it, even corruption and venality spoke the 
sentiments. of virtue. Wedderburn was every- 
where mentioned with detestation, which was 
doing him too much honor; alittle troublesome 
genius, with words enough to be plausible, and 
cunning enough to be a tool, can never be an 
object for any thing but contempt. It was as gene- 
rous in the public to be angry with him, as it would 
be in a child to detest a brick-bat or'a stone which 
had been made use of to injure its benefactor. 
Those. who were somewhere behind the scenes, 
and who ordered the exhibitions which the osten- 
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sabi peng -were dil: acting, were + tits proper 
objects..of | indignatiom; and if there, had beer 
virtue, enough in the, nation,’ they would have been 
dragged. into light, and ner to the liberties of 
the peoples oi atisandose ni 

. Administration, havin. ai b thie ais ‘abeieseilb im 
their plans,im the éast, turned, their views westward, 
where alone liberty seemed;to have any refuge, and 
‘where therefore ; their. printipal:efforts must -be di- 
rected... The.same art. ahd the same! -chicane-had 
been ptactised, there;,-but: it. ‘was not hkely to: be 
attended with the, same success: America was not 
‘disposed to, become, like the East. Indies,-an appen- 
dage.to.administration. © It had raised itself into 
wealth by a kind industry, which produced. virtues 
of which administration had dittle ér mo eae 
tion; they therefore denominated them vices. 

“It: was evident. that the contest -with America was 
merely an affair of administration, witha view to 
increase the number of places at its:disposal, and to 
facilitate the,only: method: they knew of to govern 
the, people. ,, lt will not‘be wondered at, therefore, 
that those persons,who» appeared in behalf of the 
Americans, should undergo all the rage and malice 
of, administration): Dr. Franklin had been the 
most) distinguished of» those,;>’and would long 
before:have been sacrificed to their resentment, if 
he had not been protected by real integrity and by 
very superior talents. He was sent over to England 
to oppose the stamp act ; and the virtuous and noble 

VOL.I. 2c 
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strain of all his answers at his examination hefore 
the house of commons, in F ebruary, 17 66," seemed 
to reproach the times: they were like the senti- 
ments of an Aristides, and they left deep impres- 
sions on the minds of men. For that very reason 
he was watched, tried, and tempted, Cunning, 
allied even with power, cannot commit wickedness 
in a manly manner. At last, something like. an 
occasion arose, and the whole wisdom of govern- 
ment was employed to make the most of, ine “Dr. 
Franklin had got into his possession the letters 
_ of Governor Hutchinson and Licutenant-Governor 
Oliver, in a manner which he has shown to have 
been very consistent with the highest honor and 
honesty. These letters, which Wedderburn called 
private. and confidential ones, were used by public 
men to produce public measures. Dr. Franklin 
thought it is duty as an agent, to send. ‘them to 
Boston, to remove the misapprehensions of his 
friends there concerning all the motives of govern- 
ment, and to direct their resentment to its proper 
objects. A further use was made of the letters than 
he intended ; and they produced. the petition which 
he was ordered to present. The conduct of admi- 
nistration on the occasion was most extraordinary. 

The rulers of a great people . might have been ex- 
pected, even with any principles, to have had some } 
regard to decency. The petition of a large. and i im- 
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portant province was going to be considered ; ad- 
ministration thought fit to turn it into a short ; 
they invited their friends in great numbers to par- 
take of the entertainment. This serious business 
was: converted into a bull-baiting; the noble crea- 
ture was to be taken by surprise, to be secured 
from assistance, and to be yelped and bit at by a 
little noisy cur. This was proper matter of diver- 
sion. for a solemn committee of the privy council, 
anda large audience of the wise and virtuous sena- 
‘tors of the country ! !! 

‘But it served to amuse. The Boston petition had 
the appearance of a hearing ; : and some noise was 
made about virlue, and ¢ruth, and honor, in ill- 
grounded invectives against Dr. Franklin. That 
truly great and good man beheld the childish tricks 
with thorough contempt ; resolved himself not to 
break in. upon the proper decorum of public busi- 
ness; and as he had not come there to squabble 
with Mr. Wedderburn, and was not, like him, a 
wrangler by profession, he thought it would be 
greatly letting himself down to take any notice of 
him. He therefore let the diversion go ON 3 and 
went home fully determined to make his s appeal to 
a a higher and more competent tribunal. 

- But cunning deals in something like plans and 
schemes of mischief, which Franklin did not 
suspect from the talents of his abusers 3 ; and if he 
had, he could not have provided against them. 
On the first rumor of a petition from Boston, 
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against these good friends of administration, Hutch- 
inson and Oliver, they determined on the. whole 
plan. When the matter came to a hearing, it was 
to be converted into abuse of Dr. Franklin, who 
was to be dismissed from. his place the next morn- 
ing, loaded with all the ignominy and disgrace 
they could lay upon him.—But what was to be 
done with his understanding | and talents 1—This 
man, though in years, and of a philosophical and 
peaceable turn, might not take all these injuries in 
good part ; and Wilkes had given an instance that 
the people will favor the oppressed. Yes, and 
Wilkes had taught administration, —not virtue— 
that would have been a miracle,—but caution and 
prudence in committing violence. 'Wedderburn’s 


talents would serve on this occasion; and he ad- 


vised them to a suit in chancery. Whateley, 
banker to the treasury, was accordingly ordered 
to file a bill in chancery against Dr. Franklin, for 
taking away his brother's letters. This it seems 
petially tied up the Doctor's ponds and was 
catinot even defend his own repibtibh, when aa 
question on which it depends is what they call, 
pendent before my Lord Chancellor. The treasury 
is rich enough to keep this matter pendent a long 
while; and an offender against administration must 
not expect to disobey the rules of Chancery, unno- 
ticed by the Lord Chancellor. This fact, at» the 
same time that it exhibited the great wisdom and 
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equity of administration, accounted to the public 
for what seemed very strange: “ That while aman 
of Dr. Frankin’s character and abilities: was daily 
and maliciously traduced, he had not published a 
line in his own defence.” The essays which ap- 
peared: for him in the public papers, were without 
_ his participation and without his knowledge. He 
had however written a full and clear account of the 
part he had taken in all public measures; and the 
motives and views on which he acted, probably 
with the intention of submitting it to the consider- 
ation of. the world, whenever he could do it with 

safety. In the mean time, it was the duty of his 
friends to do what they could to prevent the effects 
of the most deliberate and rancorous malice that 
had ever been exerted against an innocent. and 
praise-worthy man. 

‘Every objection to his conduct was answered at 
the time, and generally well answered 3” except the. 
plausible one, which was triumphantly made by 
the friends of administration. They said—that. a 
man holding a place under a government, should 
be faithful to that government; and that Dr. 
Franklin having a lucrative office should not have 
embroiled government, on any account, with the 
Americans. This was suffering to be taken for 
sail | wie tae Ya! it would not have been diffi- 
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cult to prove, that the. interest: of administration is 
one thing, and,the interest of the people another. 
It does not signify. where. the people. reside, .whe- 
ther in America or in Middlesex.., This. bemg the 
case, it is avowing the plainest, principle of tyranny, 
to maintain that the king’s, servants are his own, 
and, have no, duty or relation to the people!, De- 
spotic governments perhaps may be alarmed to find. 
this doctrine now condemned,|even in, the army, 
which they, consider as immediately depending on. 
themselves, and perfectly separate from the public 
interest. »,To the honor of the military gentlemen, 
however, it is,afact, that many. officers define their 
obligations with an integrity and public spirit which 
would have pleased a, Cato... “ Weare the king’s 
servants,” say they,...‘‘ but it is only while the king 
is the servant of the people.” Apply this glorious 
principle to the case of Dr. Franklm; and. let the 


Mauduits and Wedderburns nibble.at it to “~ end 


of time, maeiirirs 
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| Immediately. after the.,proceedings, before the 
privy council, Dr, Franklin. was: dismissed: from 
the office of deputy post-master-general, which he 
held_under the. crown. . It was not. only by. his 
transmission of the letters of .Goyernor,.Bemard 
and Lieutenant-Governor Hutchinson, that hehad 
given offence to the British ministry, but by his 
popular writings in favor of America. "Two pieces 
in particular had lately attracted a large share of 
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public attention on both sides of the Atlantic. The 
ohne purported: to be ‘an edict from) the -king ‘of 
Prussia," for taxing the inhabitants of Great Bri- 
~ tain, as descendants of emigrants from his domi- 
nions. The other':\was intitled, -“ Rules for re- 
ducing a great empire to asmall-one ;°* m both of 
which he exposed the claims of thé: mother-country 
and the proceedings of the British ang AN with 
the severity of poignant satire. Jal hy a. 

Pending these transactions another antagonist to 
Dr. Franklin’s fame started wp. | A publication by 
Josiah Tucker, D. D. and dean of Gloucester, ap- 
peared, and: occasioned: the following ‘correspon- 
dence ; by which. it--will readily be seen, that Dr. 
Franklin earnestly endeavored te obtain from the 
Dean; an open and fair communication of the 
erounds and reasons upon which the latter had 
relied, in’ making certain’ charges against the 
former; and that he did this in the fullest eonfi- 
dence of being able completely to justify himself 
against them. And it will be as readily seen, that 
‘Dr. Tucker most uncandidly endeavored to avoid 
that coramunication, and that discovery of the truth 
“which it was likely to produce. 


* See letter to Thomas Cushing, Esq: Sept. 12, 1773, and to 
Governor Franklin, Oct. 6, 1773, PRIVATE CORRESPON- 
DENCE, Part II. , 

2 See WRITINGS, Part J. Sec, 1. . 
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mes To Dean, Tucwers iw yrrocs o 
abide Str, =. London, Feb. 12,1774. 

- Being informed’ by a friend that 
some severe strictures* on my conduct and charac- 
ter had appeared in a new book published under’ 
your respectable name, f purchased and read it. 
After thanking you for those parts of it that are so” 
instructive on points of great importance ‘to’ the 
common interest of mankind, permit me to’ com-" 
plain, that if by the description you give in pages. 
180, 181, of a certain American patriot, whom you 
say you need not name, you do, as is supposed, 
mean myself, nothing can be further from the truth 
than your assertion, that I applied or used any 
laterest directly or indirectly to be appointed one 
of the stamp officers for America; I certainly. 
never expressed a wish of the kind is any person... 
whatever, much less was I, as you say, “ more. 
than ordinarily assiduous on this head.” I have. 
heretofore seen in the newspapers insinuations of 
the same import, naming me expressly; but being. . 
without the name of the writer, I took no notice of | 
them. [know not whether they were yours, or were . 
only your authority for your present charge; but now. 
they have the weight of your name and dignified cha- 
racter, Lam more sensible of the injury ; and E beg 
leave to request, that you will reconsider the 
grounds on which you have ventured to. publishian 
accusation, that, if believed, must prejudice me ex- 
tremely i in the opinion of good men, especially i inmy* 
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own country, whence I was sent expressly to oppose 
the imposition of that tax. If on such reconsider- 
ation and inquiry you find, as I am persuaded 
you will, that you have been imposed upon by’ 
false reports, or have too lightly given credit to 
hearsays in a matter that concerns another's repu- 
tation, I flatter myself that your equity will induce 
you to do me justice, by retracting that accusation. 
In _ confidence of this, 1 am with great esteem, 
Reverend Sir, your most obedient, and most hum- 
ble servant, B. FRANKEIN. 


Lo Dr. FRANKLIN. 


‘Sir, | Monday, Feb. 21, 17 74, 

The letter which you did me the honor. to 
send to Gloucester, I have just received. in. Londen, 
where I have resided many weeks, and am now. 
returning to Gloucester. On inquiry I find that I. 
was. mistaken in some circumstances relating to. your 
conduct about the stamp act, though right as to the 
substance. These errors shall be rectified the first. 
opportunity. After having assured you, that. I. am. 
no dealer in. anonymous newspaper paragraphs, nor. 
have a connexion with any who are, I have the 
the honor to be, Sir, your humble servant, | 

J. TUcKER.. 


\ - RHE 
? 


Ay US? dont To Dean Tucker. 
- REVEREND ia 

; I received your favor of yester- 
Highs Tf: the hnbstivion of what you have charged 
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me with is right; I can have but little concern about 
any’ mistakes in:the circumstances: whether they-are 
rectified or not, willbe immaterial... But knowing 
the:substance to. be wrong; and believing that you 
can have ono desire of .continuing/in: an error, pre+ 
judicial tosany man's) reputation, I am /persuaded. 
you willmot take it amiss, rf 1 request you to com-; 
municate to me the particulars of: the mformation 
you have received, that may have an opportunity 
of examining them; and I fiatter myself+I shall be 
able to satisfy»you that they are groundless. I 
propose this method as more decent than a public 
altercation;,and: suiting better the respect due to 
yourcharacter. ‘With great) regard, I have the 
honor to be, ‘Reverend Sir, ‘your most obedient — 


humble servant; 6 6 oe -B. PRangutns 

opr edo nipw i } i 5 ig 

Seeds fiat akg Dr. PRasxnas, ey 
eet b-HO BE biG unauten, Feb: A, 1774 


vThe vi est Limit in your last letter isso. 

very iit and reasonable, that: I) shall comply with 
it very readily. It has long appeared to me, that 

you much' ‘exceeded the bounds of morality in‘the 
methods you pursued for the advancement of the 
supposed interests of America. If it can be proved 
that I‘ haves unjustly suspected you, I shall ac- 
knowledge my error with.as much: satisfaction as 
you can havein reading my recantation of.it.. As 
tothe case more inamediately, referred to,.in your 
lettersyach was. repeatedly unformed that. you. had 
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solicited. the late Mr. George Grenville'for a place 
er agency in the distribution of stamps in’ America. 
From which circumstance I myself concluded, that 
you had made interest.for iton your own account: 
whereas Iam now. informed, there are no positive 
proofs of.your having. solicited to obtain such a 
place for yourself, but that. there is sufficient 
evidence still existing of your having applied: for it 
in. favor of another person. » If this latter should 
prove to be the fact, as I am. assured it will; I am. 
willing to suppose from several expressions in’ both 
your letters, that you will readily acknowledge 
that the difference m this case between yourself 
and your friend, is very immaterial ‘to the general 
merits of the question. But if you should: have 
distinctions in this case, which are above my ‘com- 
prehension, I shall content myself with observing, 
that your great abilities and happy discoveries 
deserve universal regard; and that as on these’ac- 
counts I esteem and respect: you; so 1 have the 
itinoy to be; Bs your very humble servant, 

nai. Sra-ek aeneqdterce caters Hol ob Tocwen. by 


“To Dean Tucker. 


pena eee SIR; > » London, Feb. 26, 1774. 
. I thank you for the frankness with which 
you have communicated te me the particulars of — 
the information you had received relating to my:sup- 
posed application: to. Mr. Grenville for a: place in 
the American stamp office.’ As I deny that either 
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your former or latter informations are true, it seems 
incumbent on me, for your satisfaction, to relate 
all the circumstances fairly to you that could pos- 
sibly give rise to such mistakes. 

Some days after the stamp act was passed, to 
which I had given all the opposition I could, with 
Mr. Grenville, I received a note from Mr. Whately, 
his secretary, desiring to see me the next morning. 
I waited upon him accordingly, and found with 
him several other colony agents. He acquainted 
us that Mr. Grenville was desirous to make the 
execution of the act as little inconvenient and dis- 
agreeable to America as possible; and therefore 
did not think of sending stamp officers from. this 
country, but wished to have discreet and reputable 
persons appointed in each province from among 
the inhabitants, ‘such as would be acceptable to 
them; for as they were to pay the tax, he thought 
strangers should not have the emolument. Mr. 
Whately therefore wished us to name for our respect- 
ive colonies, informing us that Mr. Grenville would 
be obliged to. us for pointing out to him honest and 
responsible men, and would pay great regard to 
our nominations. By this plausible and apparently. 
candid. declaration, we were drawn in to nomi- 
nate; and I named for our proyince Mr. Hughes, 
saying at the same time, that I knew not whether 
he would accept of it, but if he did, I was sure he 
would execute the office faithfully. I soon after 
had notice of his appointment. We none of us, I 
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believe, foresaw or imagined that this compliance 
with the request of the minister, would or could 
have been called an ap plication of ours, and ad- 
duced as a proof of our approbation of the act we 
had been opposing ; otherwise I think few of us 
would have named at all—I am sure I should not. 
This I assure you, and can prove to you by living 
evidence, is a true account of the transaction in 
question, which if you compare with that you have 
been induced to give of it in your book, I am per- 
suaded you will see a difference that is far from 
being “ a distinction above your comprehension.” 
‘Permit me further to remark, that your expres- 
sion of there being “no positive proofs of my having 
solicited to obtain such a place for myself,” implies 
that there are nevertheless some circumstantial 
proofs sufficient at least to support a suspicion ; 
the latter part however of the same sentence, which 
says, “ there is sufficient evidence still existing of 
of my having applied for it in favor of another per- 
son, must, I apprehend, if credited, destroy that 
suspicion, and be considered as positive proof of 
the contrary; for, if I had interest enough with 
Mr. Grenville to obtain that place for another, is it 
likely that it would have been refused me, had T 
asked it for myself? | 
‘There is another circumstance which I would 
offer to your candid consideration. You describe 
me as “ changing sides, and appearing at the bar 
of the House of Commons to cry down the very 
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ameasure I had espoused, and‘ direct the storm that 
‘was falling upon that minister.” As this must 
have been after my ‘supposed solicitation of the 
favor for myself or my friend ;:and Mr. Grenville 
and Mr. Whately were both m the house at the 
time; and both asked me questions, can it be con- 
‘ceived that offended as they must have been with 
such a conduct in me, neither ef them should put 
mein mind of this my sudden changing of sides, 
or remark it to the house, or reproach me with it, 
vor require my reasons for it? and ‘yet all the mem- 
"bers then present know that not a syllable of the 
kind fell from: either of inn or from Sees of their 
party. a ee) 84) (°D>> dhe BESG i 1980 
J persuade myself by this: tine you. weet! to 
ssbomabs: ‘you may have been misled by your inform- 
ers.» I-do not ask who they are, because I do not 
wish to ‘have particular motives for disliking peo- 
ple, who in general may deserve my respect — They 
too may have drawn consequences beyond the in- 
formation they received from others, and hearing 
the office had been given to a person of my nomi- 
nation, might as' naturally suppose I had solicited 
it’; as Dr. Tucker, hearing that I had ‘solicited it, 
ee “* conclude”. it was for myself, aC yi a A" 
1 desire you to believe that I take kindly, as 
1 ought, your freely mentioning to me.“ that, it has 
long appeared to you, that I much exceeded. the 
bounds of morality in the methods I pursued for 
the advancement of the supposed interests of Ame- 
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rica,” 1. am,.sensible there .is a. good deal of 
truth j im the adage. that our sins and our debts, are 
| always more than we take them to be ;.and though I 
cannot, at. ,present, on examination of ‘my,con- 
science, charge myself with any immorality of that 
kind, it becomes ,me to suspect that what has long 
appeared to. you may have some foundation. You are 
so good as to add that “if it can be, proved. you 
have unjustly suspected me, you shall have a satis- 
faction in acknowledging the error.” It is.often.a 
thing hard, to prove that suspicions are unjust, even 
‘ when we know what they are; and harder when 
we are unacquainted with them... 1 must presume 
therefore, that in mentioning them you had.an 
intention of communicating the grounds of them to 
me, if Ishould request it, which I now do, and, I 
assure you, witha sincere desire, and, design. of 
amending what you may show, me to. have, been 
wrong in my conduct, and to thank, you for the ad- 
monition. In your writings I appear a bad man ; but 
if I am such, and. you can thus help me to become 
in reality a good one, I shall esteem it more than a 
sufficient reparation to, Reverend Sir, your most — 
obedient humble servant, ., ... B.. Frankuin, 


Wee ty wc — on the rough draught of the 


Sp oregoung, letter.] | 
"Reb. 7, 1775, No answer t has yet been received 
to the above letter. bi st ‘ ‘B. F. 


Brom dine ‘preceding, Fed idlibesss it-is fully 
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ev ident that thie Reverend ‘Dioiiie’ was: not willing 
to acknowledge,. or even find, that he had substan- 
tially erred in regard to, Dr. Franklins His: preju- 
dices indeed. appear.to have been so deeply rooted, 
and his: desire to; do, justice, to|one whom he had 
wronged, appears to -have been so,dormanit, that he 
betrays an evident disinclination( to’ ascertain the 
truth, or allow it to approach, him, mm opposition)to 
these. ‘prejudices. -With other more equitable dis- 
positions, it would. have. been. impossible: for | the. 
Dean. to abstain so pertinaciously from giving ary 
answer to, Dr. Franklin's Jast letter. : The facts;and 
planations. which it contained were so important, 
ised, they were stated, with ‘so: much candor and 
civility, that the Dean must have felt it highly 
imeumbent, on him, either to meet, those facts | by 
others equally conclusive, orto acknowledge that 
he, had. wrongfully accused Dr. Franklin.’ THé 
former, he could. not. do, the latter he would not: 
The only expedient then remaining, was: the un- 
worthy and evasive one ae gwving no-answer t— 


es r i 
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- But 'to rettirn to une of HY rub lie ‘intact, 
All the expectations that. Dr. 'P ranklin, “had. enter- 
tained from the, good character and, disposition. of 
the present minister, Lord. Dartmouth,:in, favor: of 
America, began to decline: none’of the ’ ‘meastirés 
of his predecessor had even been’ ‘attempted to be 
changed, but on the contrary new “ones had ‘been. | 


cohtintially added, further to éxasperate the colo- 
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nies, render them desperate, and drive them into 
<open rebellion. . : 

In a paper written by Dr. Franklin; “On the 
rise and progress of the differences between Great 
‘Britain and her American colonies,”* and supposed 
to have been published about this time (1774), he 
states, that soon after the late war, it became an 
object with the British ministers to draw a revenue 
from: America: the first attempt was by ‘a stamp 

ct.° It'soon appeared, that this step had not been 
well considered; and that the rights, the ‘ability, 
the opinions and temper of that great and growing 
- people, had<not been sufliciently attended to. 
‘They complained, ‘that the tax was unnecessary, 
because ‘their assemblies had ever been ready to 
make voluntary grants to the crown in proportion 
to their abilities, when duly required so to do; and 
- unjust, because they had no representative in the 

British parliament,..but had parliaments of their 
own, wherein their consent was given, as it wes yee 4 

be, in grants of their own = | 


* See WRITINGS, Part 1. Section 1. 

* The following arguments on this point were published at the 
time by an English friend of Dr, Franklin. 

Ist. The insufficiency of the argument asserting their 
being virtually represented as compared with the unincorporate 
towns in England, has been already exploded in the letter signed 
AMOR PATRIA, inserted in the Gazetteer, 1st of January last; 
viz The inhabitants of such towns being many of them 
doubtless legal electors of county members ; and otherwise the 
rest have, by their neighborhood to, and connexion with, 

VOL. I. | 2D 
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The parliament repealed the; act, as. itiexpedient 
but, in » another asserted a right; of gate nh: whe 


So ghey way bk ed 


legal ¥ voters a te vieinage, Rppoiatiie of acquiring the means 
of giving instruction to, and influencing the conduct of, not only 
their proper county ‘menibers, but those who represent neighbor- 
ing boroughs also; and the future elections of! such’ members 
will always in Some ineasuie depend on the influence of even 
iaay Of those who have tio legal Votes thethselves; so have they 
astrovg check on their conduct, whieh i is hot the case with the 
Americans, in respect of any one member in the whole house, 
not aman of them depending on the colonists for his seat in 
| parliament, or for their instructions.” a ee 

Qndly. Another evident reason why the ae cannot be 
justly “deemed Virtually Fepresentell, and in consequence thereof 
stibjected to internal taxation ‘imposed by parliament, and why 
they, the colonies, cannot ‘be justly compared with such towns 
in Great Britain, i is because the parliament of Great Britain can- 
not impose any internal tax on the inhabitants of sueh towns, 
but ‘that in so doing they and every member thereof would by 
te sate act tax themselves also ih the § same proportion, which 
isa very good security in favor of such towns and other non- 
electors in Great Britain; but which very “good sectirity, the 
colonies in their present state are entirely destitute of, insomuch 
that if they were now to acknowledge | a right in the parliament 
so to tax them (although in the present case a very small sum). 
without their previous or concurrent consent, in the present 
mode of things there is no line drawn that bounds that right, but 
that the same parliament might (after so dangerous a precedent. 
once adopted) call for any part of their remaining fortunes, 
whenever they pleased so to do, without any other restraint, than 
the mercy and benevolence of (in such case) an arbitrary power 
over them, and they the colonists might every year after, be in 
danger of hearing of a law (made in Great Britain some months 
before, and wherein they had no opportunity of pleading for 
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nies, and °binding them in all cases whatsoever ! 
In the followitig vyear they laid duties on British 
manufactures exported” to America. On the repeal 
of the ‘stamp _ act, the ‘Americans had returned to. 
their wonted. good. hemor. and. commerce, with: 
Great. Britain; but .this.new act. for laying duties 
renewed their uneasiness. These and other ¢riev* 
ances! ‘eonipisined of by the colonies are succinctly 
efimerated in Dr. Franklin’s paper above-men-, 
tiowed 5 cand the PeOMP RE history. ali the causes, 


Gener. ¢ or ae giving their, previous or or coneuirent consent. or 
dissen 6, which law might, for any other “security they could rely 
on i in the present mode of things, take, away a. quarter, a halfy. 
ora larger part. of their estates, without a line of any. kind of. 
limitation other than the will and power | of a parliament, in such, 
case, despotic: over their whole fortunes, without. their concur, 
rence or co-operation, which it appears: would. be arbitrary i in, 
the strongest point of light. : wie 
“3dly. ‘lt therefore appears a fair ahd hecessary. Seonclusion, 
that Great Britain must, ‘in point of equity and the just rights. 
of the colonists. as Englishmen, either for ever exempt them from, ‘ 
or never demand arly internal taxes at all, or else a right of. 
representation in parliament must be granted them : which last, ; 
appears evidently a very salutary measure, as necessary to pre-. 
vent divisions and misunderstandings, and above all, to preyent A 
the danger of our enemies thereby in future as soon as reeruited _ 
arid able, taking | advantage thereof (and perhaps sowing the, 3 
seeds thereof) in order to disunite and weaken this otherwise, 
potent empire, which being properly united, they our enemies, = 
do and will look on with envy ; and may they do so, but utterly, 
in vain 5 : aud that for evermore is s my, hearty | desire. nal 
Bera oe Amor PATRIZ. 
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of the American discontents> in general, is also 
fully. elucidated!-inv his) PRIVATE) Ppsnizsnew 
pencr Part LH Jedy stil vise ai med 
' On: thesassumed riglit! of, the British siaillnaiies 
to: bind:the Americans invall cases whatsoever, Dr. 
Stuber:observes,| that “this right was never recog- 
nised iby the colonists ; but; as they flattered them- 
selves that it would not be exercised, they were not 
very active in remonstrating against it. . Had this 
pretended right been suffered to-remain, dormant, 
the colonists would cheerfully have furnished. their 
quota: of|supplies; in the: mode.:to, which they, had 
beenaccustomed; that'is, by acts. of their own.-as- 
semblies, in consequence. of requisitions from. the 
secretary of state. :; If this practice had been pur- 
sued; such was the disposition of the: colonies: 'to- 
wards their mother-country, that, notwithstanding 
the’ disadvantages under’ which they labored from 
restraints upon) their trade, calculated, solely for 
the) benefit, of the commercial, and manufacturing 
amterests of Great Britain, a separation of the two 
countries might have been a far distant, event. The 
-Americans, from, their earliest infancy, were taught 
to venerate a people from whom they) were: de- 
scended; . whose, language, laws; and! ,mariners, 
were the same. .as their own. They looked: up, to 
them. as;;models of: perfection, and, ia their un- 
prejudiced. minds, the most enlightened, nations 
of Europe were considered.as; almost barbarians, 
in comparison with Englishmen. The name of an 
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Englishman conveyed ‘to an American the idea of 
every thing good and gréat::| Such sentiments  in-+ 
stilled into them in early life, what but a repetition 
of unjust) treatment! could! have induced them to 
entertain the! most distant: thought of separation? 
The-duties’on ‘glass;' paper, leather, painters’ ‘co- 
lows, tea; &c: ; the edisfranchisement -of some: of 
the ‘colonies; the obstruction: to: the measures of 
the legislature in others, by ‘the king’s governors; 
the contemptuous treatment :of their: humble’ res 
monstrances, stating their grievances, and praying 
a redress of them; and other violent and oppressive 
measures, at length°excited an ardent spirit of op- 
position. Instead’ of endeavoring to allay thisiby 
a more lenient conduct, ‘the ministry seemed reso- 
lutely bent upon reducing thé colonies to the most 
‘slavish obedience ‘to their decrees.0 But this only 
tended to aggravate. “ Vain! were «all: the: efforts 
made-use of to prevail upon them to lay aside their 
designs, to-convince them of the impossibility of 
‘carrying them into’effect, and. of the mischievous 
consequences whieh must: ensue from’ a continu- 
ance of the attempts: ‘They: persevered) witha 
pom of inflexibility scarcely: paralleled.” 
Thewwhole continent of America now ian to 
ecntnilded the Boston port bill; as striking essentially 
at the: ‘liberty: ‘of all the colonies ¢ and: these ‘senti-_ 
ments were strongly pas wie eee m the 
Asneriead pie acid febi2m0: qo I 
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Even those colonies which depended most upon 
the mother-country for the consumption of their 
productions; entéred ‘into’ associatiéns with the 
others; and nothing was to be heard of but reso- 
lutions for the éncouragement of their own «manu- 
factures,» the consumption of home preducts, the 
discouragement of foreign: ong and. ithe -re- 
vithmpeened of all superfluities. - aya Sd wert 

»» Virginia resolved not to raise any mere tobacco, 
pa the grievances of America were redressedi 
Maryland followed that example’, Pennsylvania, 
and almost all. the other colonies, entered into.re- 
solutions in the same spirit; with a view to. enforce 
@ general redress of grievances. 6))) 48 ee 
» During these disputes between the two countries, 
Dr.Franklin invented alittle emblematical design, 
intended. to. represent the supposed state of Great 
Britain and her colonies, should the former per- 
sist in her oppressive measures, restraining the lat- 
ter’s trade, and taxing their people by laws made 
by a legislature in which they were not represent- 
ed. It was engraved on a copper-plate, from 
which the annexed impression is taken. Dr. 
Franklin had many of them struck off on cards, 
i ae back’ of which he ‘occasionally’ ‘wrote’ “his 

~ [twas also’ printed on a half sheet of pa- 
me wor the een and wear which follow ‘it. 
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4 Geary Barr ATN: Is! nilpones to wien Died 
placed upon the globe; but the Cononrus, (that is, 
her litabs,) being severed from her, she is seen lift 
img her eyes and mangled stumps to heaven: 
her shield, which she is unable to wield, lies useless 
by her side ;her lance has pierced: New England : 
the laurel branch has fallen from the hand of Penn- 
sylvania :; the’ English oak has lost its head, and 
stands a bare trunk, with ‘a few withered branches} 
briars and thorns are on the ground beneath it; 
the’ British ‘ships have brooms at their topmast 
heads, denoting their being on sale; and Briran- 
nrA herself is seen sliding off the world; (no longer 
able to‘held its balance) her fragments Serpe 
witht sheaebinaal Dare call  SRAmB ETN” 
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of states, by the, prosecution of measures, ill suited 
to the temper. and genius: of their people. | ‘The or- 
daining of laws in favor of. one part of the nation, 
to the prejudice and oppression of another, is cer- 
tainly the most erroneous and mistaken policy. 


ist ci ta aes Bsa us, . many insiancens of ig raid 
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An equal dispensation ‘of protection, rights, privi- 


=p) | 


leges, and advantages, | 1S what every | par art ij is entitled 
to, and ought to, enjoy: it bei he a matter of no 
moment | to the state, “whether ‘a eEbjaM orows tich: 
and Alorishing ” on the’ "Thames ‘or ue ‘Ohio, ‘in 
Edinburgh ¢ or “Dublin. rs "These measures” never fail 
to create great and violent jealousies and animosi- 
ties between the people favored | and the people op- 

pressed : “whence a total s separation of affections, 
interests, political obligations, ‘and all maniier of 


connexions, ‘necessarily « ensue, by which thé wholé 


state is weakened, and perhaps ruined for ever l™ i, 
¥ @OUTOLOS Wal Ru Sn 
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“These sentiments, applied 't O the’ pictire which 
they were annexed to, , were well! calculated to 
produce — reflection ; cian form’ + “of the same 
system. of pantoae ethics, wi with thé following fiae- 

ment. of a sentence, which Dr. Fr ses ihserted th 
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areal, a . part of ‘i eB Ball empire, are to tie immi- 
nent hazard of our most ‘valtiable continetee, andof 
that national strength, ‘secur ity, : and felicity, Wwhieh 
depend on union é and liberty :°—the preservation 


_of which, he used t to say, pe ‘had been the! great Ob 
ect and. ‘Jabor ‘of his life ; the widL Hla H 


NSIS a A fete 
a thing as the world l before ni never saw P88 mie Ni 
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In, June, 1774, a general congress of deputies 
from all. the colonies, Mensa to be universally look- 
ed forward to. This had a year before been sug- 
gested by Dr. Franklin, in a letter to the Hon. 
Thomas » Cushing, Esq., dated July ey: aa : 
which he says,—‘“ But asthe strength of an empire 
depends. not only. on the union of its parts, but on 
their readiness for united exertion of their common 
force; and as the discussion’ of rights may seem 
unseasonable in the commencement. of actual war, 
and the delay it might occasion be prejudicial to 
the: common welfare ; : as, likewise, the refusal of. 
one or a few colonies, would not be so much re- 
garded if the others granted liberally, which per- 
haps by various artifices and motives they might 
be prevailed on to do; and as this want of con- 
cert would: defeat the expestation of general 2 edress, 
that. otherwise might. be justly formed ; perhaps it 
would be best and fairest. for the colonies, i ina GE- 
NERAL CONGRESS, now in peace to be assembled, 
(or by means of the correspondence lately. pro- 
posed,) after a full and solemn assertion and décla- 
ration of their RIGHTS, to engage firmly with each 
other, that they will never grant aids to the crown 
in any general. war, till those rights are recognised 
by the king and both houses of parliament; com- 
municating to the crown this their resolution. Such 

a step, Limagine, will bri ing the dispute to a crisis ; 
ana whether our. demands are immediately ¢ com- 


\ 
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plied with, er compulsory measures thought of to 
make us rescind them, our ends will finally be ob- 
tained ;, for, even. the odium, accompanying such 
compulsory attempts, will, contribute to. unite and 
- strengthen us; and, in the mean time, all the world 
will allow that our proceeding has been honorable.” 
_ Such had:been the advicejof Di. Franklin; and, 
as he. observes somewhere, “a good motion. newer 
dies; so this was eventually acted upon in all its 
bearings, and was. the first step. to the union of the 
colonies, and their a iiearnieraees from, Groat 
Brifeapion: pid yoni HS 

.) The first congress. iieunoliodk ai x cap ora 
Sept. 17,1774. ‘Their first: publie.act, was, a. de- 
claratory resolution expressive of their disposition 
with respect to the colony of Massachusetts Bay, 
and immediately intended to confirm and eneou- 
rage that people in their opposition to | the: oppres- 
sive acts of the British parliament. This, and 
other analogous resolutions relative to, Massachu- 
setts, being passed, the congress wrote a letter te 
General Gage, governor and commander ef the 
king's troops in that province, in which, after xe- 
peating the complaints formerly made bythe town 
of Boston, they declared the determined resolution 
of the-colonies te unite for the preservation of their 
common rights, in opposition. to the. late acts. of 
parliament, under the execution of which the un- 
happy people ef Massachusetts were oppressed ; 
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that the colonies had appointed them the guardians 
oftheir rights and liberties, and that théy felt the 
deepest concern, that whilst they were pursuing 
every dutiful and peaceable measure to procure a 
cordial and: effectual reconciliation between Great 
Britain :and''the «colonies, his excellency should 
proceed 'in‘amanner ‘that bore so hostile an ap- 
pearance, and which even the oppressive acts com- 
plained of did not warrant. They represented the 
tendency ‘this conduct must have to irritate, and 
force'a people; however well disposed to. peaceable 
measures, into hostilities, which might prevent the 
endeavors of the congress to restore a good under- 
standing with the parent state, pore mavolie them in 
the horuors ofa civalowareiq4s GoUinne! gue eg 
_ The congress also snsladlett a a) DECLARATION OF 
nienTs; to which they asserted the English colo: 
nies of North America were entitled, by the immu- 
table laws of nature, the principles of the English 
constitution, and: shite’ eee chertems! ‘ap? ct i= 
are 1 G1 N -ReSTZHGS. 9fbh...bé tlt $398 
» They: then’ proce eded pentinans a il ole to iid 
king, a‘memorial to the people of Great Briain, an 
address to’ the colonies in general, and sone to 
inhabitants ‘of the province of Quebec. 
These several acts’ were drawn up ile uncon 
mon; energy, address, dnd. ability : they WEHGEs - 
serve, ithe, attention.of statesmen, and are, tebe 
found inthe annals of American historyyo cc) yc js. 
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‘o The petition'to his majesty contained an enuine+ 
ration ‘of the grievances of the» colonies, humbly 
praying, redress.) lt. was: forwarded: to England 
by the secretary: of congress! (Charles Thomson), 
under cover tooDro Franklin; and :asya)document 

of considerable: interest, will be imserted at length, 
and the! proceedings) thereon icircumstantially no- 
ticed, in the progress of these memoirs.) 6)! 

» Dr. Franklin;:at this momentous period, was un- 
ceasing in his endeavors’ to induce the | British go- 
vernment to change its measures with respect to the 
colonies. -> Im private conversations, im. letters to 
persons connected with government, and in-writings 
in the public prints, he continually expatiated upen 
the zmpolicy and anjustice of its «conduct: towards 
America;’and stated in the most-energetic manner, 
that notwithstanding the smcere attachment of the 
colenists to: the mother-country, a) continuance of 
ill-treatment must ultimately alienate their affections. 
The ministers listened not to his, advice and solemn 
warnings; they. blindly persevered -in: their -own 
schemes, and left to the Americans no: alternative 
but opposition, orunconditional submission.) The 
latter accorded not with the principles of freedom 
which they had been taught to revere; :to the former 
they were: ee though ee to have 
recourse, mitment i Jedi asbsorak Idnob on 

~ Dr. Franklin, sine finding alk his efforts to restore 
Riganony between Great Britain and her colonies 
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ineffectual; and:being looked upon by government 
witha’ jealous eye, who, it was said, entertained 
some thoughts: of arresting him, under the pretence 
of his ‘having fomented:a: rebellion inthe colonies, 
(of which he received private intimation, ) determined 
on immediately returning to America, and to this 
effect embarked from England in: March; 1775. 0015 
During the passage; he committed to paper a 
memorable and: lasting: monument of his noble 
efforts to effect a reconciliation, and prevent a breach 
between Great Britain and her colonies, (contrary: to 
the insidious accusations of his enemies.) This 
was a’natrative of ‘the negotiations he‘had latterly 
been concerned in, to: bring»about so desirable! an 
object; and one he had somuchiat heart.) This, like 
the first part of these memoirs, ‘was addressedito: his 
son, Governor! Franklin; andsimtended no doubt 
to be incorporated in them, had:he lived toyproceed 
so far in his history» | It forms ‘a:complement to‘his 
political transactions while in England, fully: justi- 
fies and exalts his character, and is: a document:of 
no mean interestiin the annals of the American re- 
volution, *-From these considerations, the editor 
conceives he should: be inexcusable in suppressing, 
new-modelling; or curtailing’ so valuable a ‘tract; 
but on the ‘contrary, ‘has great satisfaction, as will 
no doubt the reader, that Dr. Franklin again res 
sumes the pen in a fost continuation ‘of. mre 
memoirs. | mn ibis csiniid ison ite te Wid yd 
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By board the Posnsyic Packet, Capt. ni ne, 
ee to oP hidhetpM March Oe V775 1 
re RPE eka Dn, 2 TOT 
Diar Son, ies WO SOS fll —B Lbt ¢& 
» lating now a little leisure for writing) I will 
chen as I promised you, to recollect what par 
ticulars I can of the nevotiations T have lately Béen 
concerned in, with regard to the omemencnapses: 19 
bétween Great Britain.and America. 
During the recess of the last parliament, whitti J 
had “passed the severe acts against thé province of 
thé Massachusetts Bay, the minority having been 
sensible of their weakness as ‘an @féct oftheir want 
of union among themselves, begah to think seriously 
ofa coalition. For they saw in the Violence of these © 
American measures, if persisted in; a hazard-of dis- 
membering, weakening, and perhaps ruining the 
British empire. This incliied some of theth to 
propose “such an union with each other, as might — 
be mote respectable in the ensuing Cebit Si 
more wéeivht in opposition, and be a body out of 
which anew ministry might easily be formed, should | 
the ill success of the late measures, ahd the fitness 
of 'the colonies in Yesisting therti, hake a ‘change ) 
ge wien ar Sie heget PAD PO 
T took some pains to promote this alpaca in” 
conversations with several of the principal among” 
the minority of both houses, whom Ibesought and 
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conjured most earnestly, not to suffer, by their little 
ihistinderstandings, so glorious a fabric as the pre- 
sent British empiie tobe demolished by these blun- 
deveis; and for their encoviagement assured them, 
as far as my opinions eould give any assurance, of 
the firmness and unanimity of Aimerica, the continu- 


ahh of aa was, ude a had ait BN doahts 3 


aga, Ae SS 


igs Honea sii Ing sit At herrioan 


From the tite. of. hte “affront Enea me 5a “i | 


—-e@ouncil hoard in. January, 1774, 1 had, never at- 


tended thé levee of any ihinister,.. I made no, ye tis 
fieation of myself. froma the charges brought against r 
turn. of the injury, by abusing ity 2 
Lys 
ortunity; for which. 

eonduct 1 had: several reasons not necessary. here. ‘ 


me: i made no ret 
adversaries}, bat. held a cool sullen: silence, res 
ing myself to some fature. oppor 


sts 


to Specify. . N ow and then I heard it said, that the... 


reasonable part of the administration was ashatned: 
of the treatment they had given me. I suspected. 


that some who told. the ‘this, did it to draw from me. 


my sentiments concerning it, and perhaps my pur-.. 


poses; but I said little or nothing wpon, the subject... 


In the mean. time, their measures with regard to | 


New England failing of the sticcess that had been. , 
éonfidently expected, and finding themselves more, . 


and more embarrassed, h aie bus “s it tienes to 


eet Re oh me Sol Se A ne Oe BO 


hi | » See) an, account, thereos, APPENDIX, ito, Bt 
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think of making use of me, if they could, to assist in 
disengaging them. But it was too humiliating to 
think of applying to me openly and. directly, and 
therefore it was contrived to obtain what they could 
of my sentiments through others. 

The accounts from America during the recess. all 
manifested that the measures of administration. had 
neither divided nor intimidated the people there; 
that on the contrary they were moreand more united 
and. determined; and that a non-importation agree- 
ment was likely to take place... The ministry thence 
apprehending that this, by distressing the trading 
and manufacturing towns, might influence votes 
against the court in the elections for a new parlia- 
ment, (which were in course to come on. the, suc- 
ceeding year,) suddenly and unexpectedly dissolved 
the old one, and ordered the choice of a new one 
within the shortest time admitted. by law, before the 
inconveniencies of that agreement could basin to 
be felt, or produce any such effect. 

When I came to England in 1757, you may re- 
member I made several attempts to be introduced 
to Lord. Chatham, (at that time first minister).on 
account of my Pennsylvania business, but without 
success. He was then too great.a man,.or too 
much occupied in affairs of greater moment. I 
was therefore obliged to content myself with a kind 
of non-apparent and unacknowledged communi- 
cation through Mr. Potter and Mr. Wood, his 
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‘secretaries, who seemed to cultivate ‘an ‘acquaint- 
anee with me by then’ civilities, and’ drew from me 
what’. information | UP *eould give relative to the 
American war, ‘with’ my sentiments occasionally 
on measures that were ‘proposed ” or ‘advised by 
others, which gave me the opportunity of recoms 
mending ‘and enforcing the utility of conquering 
@anada.\ T afterwards considered Mr. Pitt as an 
inaccessible: T admired him at ‘a distance, and made 
no more’ attempts for a “nearer acquaintance. ° sa 
had-only once! or twice the satisfaction of hearing 
through Lord’ Shelburne, and 1 think’ Lord Stan- 
hope, that he did mé! the honor of mentioning me 
sometimes as. a person of respectable character. o 
"But towards the end of August last, returnitig 
from Brighthelistone, [called to visit my friend 
Mr. Sargent, at his seat, Halsted in Kent, agreé- 
ably to a former engagement. ” He let me know, 
that‘ he had promised to’ ‘conduct me to ‘Lord 
Stanhope’s at Chevening, “who expected | T would 
éall.on! him when I came into that neighborhood. 
‘We: accordingly waited on Lord’ Stanhope | that 
evening, wh o°told ‘me Lord Chatham desired to 
sea! me, and that Mr. Sargent’s’ house, where I was 
to lodge, being in the away, he would call for me 
there the next morning, and” carry me to Hayes. 
‘This was done weburaNG Rye? That truly great man 
yeveived! me with’ abundance of civility, inquired 
particularly into the’situation of affairs in America, 
VOL. I. 2B 
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spoke feelingly of the severity of the late laws 
against. the Massachusetts, gave me some account 
of his speech in opposing them, and expressed 
great regard and esteem for the people of that 
country, who he hoped would continue firm and 
united in. defending by all peaceable and legal 
means their constitutional rights... I assured him, 
that I made no doubt they would do so; which 
he said he was pleased to hear from me, as he was 
sensible I must be well acquainted with them: | 1 
then took occasion to remark to him, that i former 
cases great empires bad crumbled first at their ex- 
tremities, from this cause; that countries remote 
from the seat and eye of government, which there- 
fore could not well understand their affairs for 
want of full and true information, had never been 
well governed, but had been oppressed by bad 
governors, on presumption that complaint was diffi- 
cult to be made and supported against them at such 
a distance. Hence, such governors had been en- 
couraged to go on, till their oppressions became 
intolerable. But that this empire had happily found 
and long been.in the practice of a method, whereby 
every province was well governed, being trusted.in 
a great measure with the government of itself, and 
that hence had arisen such satisfaction in ‘the 
subjects, and such encouragement to new settle- 
ments, that had it not beemi for. the late. wrong 
politics, (which would have parliament tobe omni- 
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potent, though it ought not to be so unless it could 
at the same time be ommnisczent,) we might have gone 
on extending our western empire, adding province 
to province-as far as the South Sea... That] 
lamented the ruin which seemed impending over 
so fine a plan, so well adapted to make all the sub- 
jects of the greatest empire happy; and I hoped 
that if his lordship, with the other great and wise 
‘men of the British nation, would unite and exert 
themselves, it might yet be rescued out of the 
mangling hands of the present set of blundering 
ministers; and that the union and harmony be- 
tween Britain and her colonies, so necessary to the 
welfare of ‘both, might be restored.—He replied, 
with great politeness, that my idea of extending 
‘our empire in that manner was a sound one, wortliy 
of a great, benevolent, and comprehensive mind. 
‘He wished with me for a good understanding 
‘among the different parts of the opposition here, as 
a means of restoring the ancient harmony of. the. 
‘two countries, which he most earnestly desired ; 
‘but he spoke of the coalition of our domestic parties 
as attended with difficulty, and rather to be de- 
sired than expected.. He mentioned an opinion 
prevailing here, that America aimed at setting up 
for itself asan independent state; or, at least, to get 
rid- of the navigation acts. I assured him, that 
‘having-more than once travelled almost from one 
end of the continent to the other, and kept a great. 
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variety of company, eating, drinking, and convers- 
' Inge with them freely, I never had heard im any 
conversation from any person, drunk or sober, the 
least expression of a wish for a separation, or hint 
that such a thing would be advantageous to 
America. And as to the navigation act, the main 
material part of it, that of carrying on trade in 
British or plantation bottoms, excluding foreign 
ships from our ports, and navigating with three 
quarters British seamen, was as acceptable to us 
as it could be to Britain. That we were even not 
against regulations of the general commerce by 
parliament, provided such regulations were bona 
fide for the benefit of the whole empire, not for the 
small advantage of one part to the great injury of 
another; such as the obliging. our ships to call in 
England with our wine and fruit, from Portugal 
or Spain; the restraints on our manufactures, in 
the woollen and hat-making branches, the. prehi- 
biting of slitting-mills, steel-works, &c. He al- 
lowed that some amendment might be made in 
those acts; but said those relating to the slitting- 
mills, trip-hammers, and steel-works, were agreed 
to by our agents in a compromise on the ces 
made here to abating the duty. 

In fine, he expressed much natietaction in my 
having called upon him, and particularly in the 
assurances I had given him, es America did not 
aim at independence; adding, that he should be glad 


al 
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to see me again as often as might be. I said, I 
should not fail to avail myself of the permission he 
was pleased to give me of waiting upon his lord: 
ship occasionally, being very sensible of the honor, 
and of the great advantages and improvement I 
should reap from his instructive conversation; 
which indeed was not a mere compliment. 

‘The new parliament was to meet the 29th of No- 
vember, 1774. About the beginning of that month, 
being at the Royal Society, Mr. Raper, one of our 
members, told me there was a certain lady who had 
a desire of playing with me at chess, fancying she ~ 
could beat me, and had requested him to bring me 
_to her: it was, he said, a lady with whose ac- 
quaintance he was sure I should be pleased, a sis- 
fer of Lord Howe's, and he hoped IT would not 
refuse the challenge. I said, I had been long out 
of practice, but would wait upon the lady when he 
and she should think fit. He told me where her 
house was, and would have me call soon and with- © 
out further introdtiction, which I undertook to do ; 
but thinking it a little awkward, I postponed it; 
and on the 30th, meeting him again at the feast of 
the society election, being the day after the par- 
liament met, he put me in mind of my promise, and 
that I had not kept it, and would have me name a 
day when he said he would call for me and conduct 
me, JT named the Friday following. He called 
accordingly: I went with him, played a few games 
with the lady, whom I found of very sensible con- 
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versation and pleasing behavior, which induced 
me to agree most readily to an appointment for 
another meeting a few days afterwards. Though 
T had not the least apprehension that any political 
business could have ar connexion n with: this new 
ine inne er on 

“On the Thursday preceding this chess party, 
Mr. David Barclay called on me to have some ‘dis- 
course concerning the meeting of merchants to pe- 
tition parliament.’ When that was over, he spoke 
of the dangerous situation of American affairs, the 
hazard that a civil war might be brought on by the 
“present measures, and the great merit that person 
would have, who could contrive some means of 
preventing so terrible a calamity, and bring about 
a reconciliation. He was then pleased to add, 
that he was persuaded, from my knowledge of both 
countries, my character and influence in one of 
them, and my abilities in business, no man had it 
so much in his power as myself. I) naturally an- 
-swered, that I should be very happy if I couldn 
‘any degree be instrumental im so good a work, bu 
that I saw no prospect of it; for, though I was 
‘sure the Americans were always willing and ready 
to agree upon any equitable terms, yet I thought 
an accommodation impracticable, unless both sides 
wished it; and by what I could judge from the 
proceedings of the ministry, I did not believe they 
had the least disposition ‘towards: it; that they 
rather wished to provoke the North American peo- 
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ple into an open. rebellion, which might justify a 
military execution, and thereby gratify a grounded 
malice which I conceived to. exist here against the 
whigs and dissenters of that country.. Mr. Barclay 
apprehended I judged too hardly of the ministers; 
he was persuaded they were not all of that. temper, 
and he fancied they would be very glad to get ont 
of their present embarrassment on any terms, only 
saving the honor and dignity of government, He 
wished, therefore, that I would think of the mat- 
ter, and he would call again and converse with me 
further upon it. I said I would do so, as he re- 
quested it, but I had no opinion of its answering 
any purpose. We parted upon this. But two days 
after I received a letter from him, enclosed in a 
note from Dr. F other gill, both which follow. 


¥ cdidiaes near Ware, 34, 12 mo. 1774, 

EsveEMED FRIEND; 
| After we par ted on Thaadety last, I acci- 
dently met our mutual friend Dr. Fothergill, in.my 
sway home, and intimated to him the subject of our 
discourse; in consequence of which, I have_re- 
‘eeived from him an invitation to a further confer- 
sence on this momentous affair, and I intend to be 
in town to-morrow accordingly, to meet at. his 


_ house between four and five o’clock ; and we unite 


in the request of thy company. We are neither of 
us insensible, that the affair is of that magnitude as 
should almost deter private persons from meddling 
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with it; at the same time we are respectively such 
well-wishers to the cause, that nothing im our 
power ought to be left undone, though the utmost 
of our efforts may be unavailable. I am thy re- 
spectful friend, . . Davin Barcuay. - 
Dr. Franklin, Craven Street. © ie 


Dr. FoTHEerGiuy presents his respects 
to Dr. Franklin, and hopes for the favor of his 
company. in Harpur Street. to-morrow evening,. to 
ineet their mutual friend David Barclay, to confer 
‘on American affairs. As near five o'clock as may 
‘be convenient. | i Bi 

_ Harper Street, 3d inst. bre gn 
The time thus appointed was the evening of the 
day on which I was to have my second.chess party 
with the agreeable Mrs. Howe, whom I met ac- 
cordingly. After playing as long as we liked,. we 
fell into a little chat partly on a mathematical 
problem,’ and partly about the new parliament then 
yust met, when she said, ‘“ And what is to be done 
with this dispute between Great Britam and the 
colonies? T hope we are not to have a civil war.” 
“They should kiss and be friends,” said I; “ what 
can they do better? Quarrelling can be of service to 
neither, but is ruin to both.” — “ I have often said,” 


* This lady (which is a little unusual in ladies,) has a good deal 
of mathematical knowledge. { Note.of Dr. Franklin] 9)... 
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replied she, “ that I wished government would em- 
ploy you to settle the dispute for them; Tam sure 
nobody could do it so well. Do not you think 
that the thing is practicable?” “ Undoubtedly; 
Madam, if the ‘parties are disposed to reconcilia- 
tion; for the two countries have really no clashing 
interests to differ about it. It is rather a matter of 
punictilio, which two or three reasonable people 
might settle in half an hour. I thank you for the 
sood opinion you are pleased to express of me; 
but the ministers will never think of employing me 
in that good work; they chuse rather to abuse me: 
“ Aye,” said she, “ they have behaved shamefully 
to you. And indeed some of them are now 
ashamed of it themselves.” I looked upon this as 
accidental conversation, thought no more of it, and 
went in the evening to the appointed meeting at 
Dr. F othergill’s, where I found Mr. ree witht 
him. | 

The I Doetor we afoetinte fedlingly6 on the rtischiet 
likely to ensue from the present difference, the ne- 
éessity of accommodating it, and the great merit 
of being instrumental in so good a work; con- 
cluding with some compliments to me; that 
nobody understood the subject so thoroughly, and 
had a better head for business of the kind $ that it 
seemed therefore a duty incumbent on me, to do 
every thing I-could to accomplish a reconciliation ; 
and that as he had with pleasure heard from David 
Barclay that I had promised to think of it, he — 
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hoped I had put pen to paper, and. formed some 
plan for consideration, and brought it with me. I 
answered, that [had formed no plan; as the more 
I thought of the proceedings against the colonies, 
the more satisfied I was that there did not exist the 
least disposition in the ministry to an accommo- 
dation; that therefore all plans must be useless. 
He said, I might be mistaken; that whatever was 
the violence of some, he had reason, good reason, 
to believe others were differently disposed; and 
that if T would draw a plan, which we three upon 
considering should judge reasonable, it might be 
made use of, and answer some good purpose, since 
he believed that either himself or David Barclay 
could get it communicated to some of the most 
moderate among the ministers, who would consider 
it with attention; and what. appeared reasonable to 
us, two of us bemg Englishmen, might appear so 
to them. As they both urged this with great ear- 
nestness, and when. I mentioned the impropriety of 
my doing any thing of the kind at the time we were 
in daily expectation of hearing from the congress, 
who undoubtedly would be explicit on the means of 
restoring a good understanding, they seemed. im- 
patient, alleging that it was uncertain when we — 
should receive the result of the congress, and what 
it would be; that the least delay might be danger- 


were in contemplation, and accidents might widen 
the breach, and make it irreparable; therefore, 
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something preventive could not be too soon thought 
of and applied: © I was therefore finally prevailed 
with to promise doing what they desired, and to 
meet them again on Tuesday evening at the same 
place, and bring aa me something for their con- 
sideration. | 

‘Accordingly, at a time, q met sith them, and 
produced the following paper. 


} « eae FOR onvan canon upon the Subject 
of Terms that might probably produce a durable 
Union between Britain and the Colonies. | 

- 4. “The tea destroyed to be paid for. 

. 2. The tea-duty act to be repealed, and all the 
duties that have been received upon it to be repaid 
into the treasuries of the several. provinces nae 
ee they have: been collected. 

». 3. The acts of navigation to be all re-enacted 
In on colonies. | | 

sis A naval. officer. eicitabat nee si crown to 
seatdey in each eplonys to see that those acts are 
saan | | 
5. “ All the acts restraiming remlivadeictabaees in. the 
colonie to be repealed. | 
. “ All duties arising on the acts for jellies 
| nb with the colonies, to be for the public use of 

‘the respective colonies, and paid into their trea- 
-suries. The collectors and custom-house officers 
to be appointed by each governor, anid ‘not. sent 
from England. 
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7. “In consideration of the Americans main- 
taining their own peace establishment, and the 
monopoly Britain is to have of their commerce, no - 
requisition to be made from them in time of peace. 

8. No troops to enter and quarter in any colony, 
but with the consent of its legislature. | 

9. “In time of war, on requisition made by the 
king, with the consent of parliament, every colony 
shall raise money by the following rules or pro- 
portions, viz. If Britain, on account of the War, 
raises 3s. in the pound to its land tax,’ then the 
colonies to add to their last general provincial 
peace tax a sum equal to one-fourth thereof;.and 
if Britain on the same account pays 4s. in the pound, 
then the colonies to add to their said last peace 
tax a sum equal to half thereof, which additional 
tax is to be eranted to his majesty, and ‘to be em- 
ployed i in raising and paying men for land or sea 
service, furnishing provisions, transports, or for 
such other purposes as the king shall require and 
direct. And though no colony may contribute less, 
each may add as much by siaaenege crant as St: 
shall think proper. 

10. “Castle William to be restored to the pro- 
vince of the Massachusetts Bay, and no fortress 
built by the crown in any province, but with the 
consent of its legislature. 

11. “The late Massachusetts and Cached acts 
to be repealed, and a free government —s to 
Canada. 
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12.“ All judges to be appointed during goed 
behavior, with equally permanent salaries,’ to be 
paid out of the province revenues by appointment 
of the assemblies. Or, if the judges are to be ap- 
pointed during the pleasure of the crown, let the 
salaries be during the pleasure of the eee as 
heretofore. 

13.“ Governors to be supported bythe PETE 
of each province. 

14. “ If Britain will give up its monoply of the 
American commerce, then the aid above-mentioned 
to be given by America in time of peace as well a as 

in time of war. 

15. “ The extension of the act of Henry VIII. 
concerning treasons to the colonies, to be ea 
disowned by parliament. 

16. “The American admiralty-courts reduced to 
the same powers they have in England, and the 
acts establishing them to be re-enacted in America. 

17. # All powers of internal legislation in the 
<ulemes to be disclaimed by rent br 21 


In reading this paper a carols time I gave my 
yeasons at. length for each article. . 

On the first I observed, that when the i injury was 
done, Britain had a right to reparation, and would 
certainly have had it on demand, as was the case 
_ when injury was done by mobs in the time of the 
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stamp act; or she might have a right to returnvan 
equal injury, if she rather chose to do that; but she 
could not have a right both to reparation and to re- 
turn an equal injury, much less had she a right to 
return the injury ten or twenty fold, as she had 
done by blocking up the port of Boston. All which 
extra injury ought in my judgment to be repaired 
_ by Britain. That therefore if paying for ‘the tea 
was agreed to by me, as an article fit to be pre- 
posed, it was merely from a desire of peace, and in 
compliance with their opinion expressed at our first 
meeting ; that this was a sine qua non ; that the dig- — 
nity of Britain required it, and that if this: were 
agreed to, every thing else would be easy. This 
reasoning was allowed to be just; but. still the 
article was thought necessary to stand as it did... 

‘On the 2d, That the act should be repealed, as 
having never answered any good purpose, as hav- 
ing been the cause of the present mischief, and 
never likely to be executed. ‘That the act bemg 
considered as unconstitutional by the “Americans, 
and what the parliament had no right to make; they 
must consider all the money ertorted by it as so 
much wrongfully taken, and of which therefore re- 
stitution ought to be made; and ‘the rather, agiat 
would furnish a fund out of which the payment for 
the tea destroyed might best be defrayed’° The 
gentlemen were of opinion, that the firstpartof this 
article, viz, the repeal; might be obtained, but’ not 
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the refunding part, and therefore advised striking 
that out: but as I thought it just and — 1 in- 
sisted on its standing. 

- On the 3d and 4th articles I observed, we were 
frequently charged with views of abolishing the 
navigation act. That, in truth, those parts of it 
which were of most importance to Britain, as tend- 

ing to increase its naval strength, viz. those restrain- 
ing the trade, to be carried on only in ships belong- 
ing to British subjects, navigated by at least: three 
quarters British or colony seamen, &c.. were as 
acceptable to us as they could be to Britain, since 
we wished to employ our own ships in preference 
to foreigners, and had no desire to see foreign ships 
enter our ports. That indeed the obliging us to 
land some of our commodities in England before 
we could carry them to foreign markets, and for- 
bidding our importation of some goods, directly 
from foreign countries, we thought a hardship, and 
a greater loss to us than gain to Britain, and there- 
fore proper to be repealed. But as Britain had 
deemed it an equivalent for her protection, we had 
never applied or proposed to apply for such repeal. 
And if they must be continued, I thought it best 
(since the power of parliament to make them was 
now disputed) that they should be re-enacted incall 
the colonies, which would demonstrate their con- 
sent to them. And then if, as in the sixth article, 
all the duties arising on them were to be:collected 
by officers appointed and salaried in the respective 
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governments, and the produce paid into their trea- 
suriés, 1 was sure the acts would be better'‘and more 
faithfully executed, arid at much less expense, and 
one great source of misunderstanding removed be- 
tween the two countries, viz. the calumnies of low 
officers appointed from home, who were for ever 
abusing the people of the country to government, 
to’ magnify their own’ zeal, and recommend them- 
selves to promotion. That the extension of the 
Admiralty jurisdiction’ so much complained of 
would then ho longer be necessary; and that be- 
sides its being the interest of the colonies to execute r 
those acts; which is the best security, g sovernment — 
might be satisfied of its being done, from accounts — 
to beset ‘liome’ by the naval ‘officers of the 4th” 
article. The gentlemen were satisfied with these 
reasons, and ‘appro oved yon me and’4th hea cath $0. 
they were to stand. : SDA 
“The 5th they spots e fold leet with ii . 
ficulty. - They said, that restraining’ manufactures 
in the colonies was a favotite idea here; and there re” 
foré they wished that article to be omitted, as the” 
ee it oe igperie a si cabana a 


alter the last Wow: from peal to. seals j ae ee 
which I complied’ with. SOS UPERE. Sa he LBs 44.04, OX 83 


io first 
In ipa ia mh aRtele (which! wi: at first st” 
coVAr< yt ‘gs 18 4 iS 
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objected to,.0 on the principle that all site dite care 
of government should pay towards the support of 
it,) my reasons were, that.if every distinct part of 
the king’s dominions supported its own government 
in time of peace, it was all that could justly be re-> 
- quired of it; that all the old or confederated colo- 
nies had done so from their beginning; that. their 
taxes for that purpose were very considerable; that 
new countries had many public expenses which old 
ones were free from, the works being done to their 
hands by their ancestors, such as making roads 
and bridges, erecting churches, court-houses, forts, 
quays, and other public buildings, founding schools 
and places of education, hospitals and alms-houses, 
&c. &c.; that the voluntary and the legal subscrip-_ 
tions and taxes for such purposes, taken together, 
amounted to more than was paid by equal estates 
in Britam. That it would be best for Britain, on 
two accounts, not to take money from us as contri- 
bution to its public expense, in time of peace; first, 
for that just so much less would be got from us in 
commerce, since all we could spare was already 
gained from us by Britain in that way; and se- 
condly, that coming into the hands of British mi- 
nisters accustomed to prodigality of public money, 
it would be squandered and dissipated, answering 
no good general purpose. That if we were to be 
taxed towards the support of government in Britain, 
as Scotland has been since the union, we ought 
then to be allowed the same privileges in trade as 
VOL. I. 2 F 
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she has been allowed. "That if we aré called upon 

to give to the sinking fand or ‘the ‘national’ debt, 
Ireland ought to be icewise called upon; and both: 
they and we, if wé gave, ought'to have some means 
established of inquiring into the application, and 
securing @ éompliance with the terms on whichwe 
should ‘grant. That British ministers would per 
haps not like our meddling with such matters; ana 
that hence might’ arise new ‘causes ‘of misunder-' 
standing. That upon the whole, therefore, Fthougsht' 
it best on all sides, that no aids’ ‘shall be asked’ or 
expected from the colonies in time of peece; thatit 
would then be their interest to evant bountifully and 
exert themselves vigorously in. time of war, ‘the 
sooner 10 put’ ait end to it. "That! specie was not 
to be had to send to” England in’ suyplies, but ‘the 
colonies could ‘carry on war with their own paper 
money; which would pay troops, and for provisions, 
transpor ts; carriages, ; ‘clothing, arms, &e, -'So: this 
7th article was ‘at whiner a a to Shilicah se en 

oe ee 

The’ 8th’ the’ résdletneld were éonhdene siege 
never be granted. -For:the whole world would be 
of opinion thatthe king, who is to defewd'all parts 
of his dominions, should have of course a rightto — 
place his troops where they might bestanswer that — 
purpose. I’supported the “article upon principles 
equally important in my opinion to‘ Britain‘as tothe 
colonies: for that if the king could bring into“one 
part of his dominions, troops raised i any other 
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part of them, without the consent of the legislatures 
of the part, to which they were. brought, he might : 
bringarmies raised im America into England without, : 
consent -of parliament,.1 which pr obably would not ‘ 
likeat, asa few.years since they, had not liked the, 
introduction .of ,.the . Hessians, and, Hanoverians, 
though justified. by, the supposition of: its..being ,a. 
time of, danger. ,.That,if there. should. be at, any. 
time real,,eccasion. for British. troops .in. America, 
there was no, doubt of ebtainmg the consent, of. the. 
assemblies there ; and I was so-far from being, will- 
ing to drop-this article, that, I thought.I, ought to 
add another, requuing all the present, troops to be. 
withdrawn; before America,,could..be. expected to. 
treat or agree upon any terns: of, accommodation; 
as\what they should now.do of that.kind might, be. 
deemed, the effect of compulsion,. the appearance of 
which ought as,,much.as possible to, be avoided, 
siace those reasonable. things might, be agreed to, 
where the parties seemed at: least to, act freely, which 
would be strongly refused under threats or. the 
semblance of force... That. the, withdrawing, the 
troops was, therefore necessary to make .any. treaty 
durably binding on the part of the Americans, since 
proof-of haying acted, under force, would invalidate 
any agreement, And.it could. be no. wonder that 
we should insist on the crown’s having no right to 
bring a:standing army, among usin. time of peace, 
when we sawnow before our eyes a striking instance 
of the ill use'to-be made of it, viz. to distress, the 
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king's subjects i in different parts of his dominions, 
one part after the other, into a submission to arbi- 
trary power, which v was the avowed design of the 
army and fleetnow placed at Boston. Finding me ob- 
stinate, the gentlemen consented to let this stand, but 
did not seem quite to approve of it. They wished, 
they said, to have this a paper or plan that they 
might show as containing the sentiments of consi- 
derate impartial persons, and such as they might 
as -Englishmen support, which they thought could 
not well be the case with this article. 

The 9th article was so drawn, in compliance with 
an idea of Dr. Fotherg ill’s, started at our first meet- 
ing, viz. that government here would probably not 
be satisfied with the promise of voluntary grants in 
time of war from the assemblies, of which the quan- 
tity must be uncertain; that therefore it would be 
best to proportion them in some way to the shillings 
in the pound raised in England; but how such pro- 
portion could be ascertained he was at a loss to 
- contrive: I was desired to consider it. It had been 
said, too, that parliament was become jealous of the 
right claimed and heretofore used by the crown, of 
raising money in the colonies without parliamentary 
consent; and therefore, since we would not pay 
par iamentary taxes, future requisitions must be 
made with consent of parliament, and not other- 
wise. I wondered that the crown should be willing 
to give up that separate right, but had no objection 
to its limiting itself, if it thought proper: so I drew 
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the article accordingly, and contrived to proportion 
the aid by the tax of the last year ‘of peace. And 
since it was thought that the method I should have 
liked best, would never be agreed to, viz. a conti- 
nental congress to be called by the crown, for an- 
swering requisitions and proportioning aids, I 
chose to leave room for voluntary additions by the 
separate assemblies, that the crown might. have 
some motive for calling them together and cultivat- 
ing their good-will, and they have some satisfaction 
in showing their loyalty and their zeal in the com- 
mon cause, and an opportunity of manifesting their 
disapprobation of a war, if they did not think it a 
justone. _ This article therefore met with no objec- 
tion from them; and I had another reason for liking 
it, viz. that the view of the proportion to be given 
in time of war, might make us the more frugal in 
time of peace. 
For the 10th article, I urged the injustice of seiz- 
ing that fortress, (which had been built at an im- 
mense charge by the province, for the defence of 
their port against national enemies) and. turning 
it into a citadel for awing the town, restraining 
their trade, blocking up their port, and depriving . 
them of their privileges. That a great deal had 
been said of their injustice in destroying the tea ; ; 
but. here was a much greater injustice uncompen- 
sated, that castle having cost the province 300, 000/. 
And that such a use ‘made of a fortress they had 
built, would. not only effectually discourage every 
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colony from. ‘ever. *pailding another, and thereby 
leave them, more exposed to forgighn enemies, but 
was, 2 good Teason. for their insisting that the 
crown should, x never erect any hereafter in their 
| limits without the consent of the legislature. The 
gentlemen had not much to say against this article; 
but. thought it would hardly be admitted. 

The 1th article it was thought would be strongly 
objected to; that it would be urged the old colo- 
nists. could. have nothing to do with the affairs of 
Canada, whatever we had with those of the Mas- 
sachusetts 3 that it would be considered as an “ ofti- 
cious, meddling merely to disturb government ; > and | 
that some even of. the ‘Massachusetts’ acts were 
_ thought, by administration. to be impr ovements of | 
that. government, ViZs, those, altering the appoint- 
ment of counsellors, the. choice of jurymen, and 
ithe, forbidding of tow n meetings. | replied, that 
owe haying < assisted i in, the conquest of Canada, at a 
_. great, expense. of blood. and treasure, had some 
_rightito be considered i in the settlement of it. That 
_ the. establishing an arbitrary government on the 
back of our. settlements might be dangerous to us. 

all ; and that loving liberty. ourselves, we wished it 

to be, extended among mankind, and to ‘have no~ 
_ foundation, for future slavery , laid in. . America. 
‘That .as to. amending the Massachusetts govern~ | 
ment, thoug ch. it might be shown that every one of 
these pretended amendments were ‘real “mischiefs, 
yet that charters being compacts between two par- 
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ties, the king and the people, no alteration could be 
made in them, even, ‘for the better, but by the eon- 
sent of both phe? That the leg tem 
thick had aes 8 been dedniet inviolable But for 
forfeiture, and to alter laws made in pursuance of 
these charters which had recely ed the royal appro- 
bation, and thenceforth deemed fixed and un- 
changeable, but. by | the powers that made them, 
had rendered all our constitutions uncertain, ‘and 
_xet us quite afloat. That as by claiming’ a right te 
tax us ad libitum, they deprived us of all property ; ; 
SO by this claim of altering our laws and chartérs 
at will, they deprived us of all privilege and right 
_ whatever, but what we should ‘hold at their plea- 
sure. ‘hat this was a situation we could not be 
‘in, and must risk life and ev ery thing rather than 
submit to it. So this article remained. — 

The 12th article I explained, by acquainting the 
gentlemen with the former situation of the’ judges 
_ in most colonies, viz. that they were appointed. by 
_ the crown, and paid by. the assemblies. © That the 
: appointment being during | the’ pleasure’ of the 
| crown, the saat had been during the pleasure of 
| the assembly, That when it? has been. urged 
Be against the. assemblies, that their making judges 
a dependent on them for their salaries: ‘was aiming 
_ at an undue influence over thie courts of justice ; 
an the assemblies usually: replied, that making them 
e dependent. on ‘the crown for goitintaitees in their 
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places, was also retaining an undue influence over 
those courts: and that one undue influence was a 
proper balance forthe other ; but’ that whenever 
the crown would consent’ to’ acts making the 
judges during good behavior, the assemblies would 
at the same time grant their salaries to be perma- 
nent during their continuance in office. ‘This the 
crown has however constantly refused. | And: this 
equitable offer is now again here proposed ; ‘the 
colonies not being able to conceive why their 
judges should not be rendered as independent as 
those in England.” That, on the contrary, the 
‘crown now claimed to make the judges in the co- 
lonies dependent’ on its favor for both place and 
salary, both to be continued at its pleasure. | This 
the colonies must oppose as inequitable, as putting 
both the weights into one of the scales of justice. 
If, therefore, the crown does not choose to com- 
‘mission the judges during good behavior, with 
equally permanent salaries, the alternative pro- 
posed that the salaries continue to be paid during 
the pleasure of the assemblies as heretofore. The 
gentlemen allowed this article to be reasonable. 

"The 13th was objected to, as nothing’ was gene- 
rally thought more reasonable here, than that the 
king should’ pay his own governor, in order ‘to 
render him independent of the people, who'other- 
wise might aim at influencing him against his duty, 
by occasionally withholding his salary. To this I 
answered, that governors sent to the colonies were 
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often. men of no. estate. or principle,. who.came 
merely to make fortunes, and had no natural re- 
gard for the) country they were to govern. That 
to make them quite independent of the people, was 
to make them careless of their conduct, whether 
it: was beneficial or mischievous to the public, and 
giving a loose to their rapacious and oppressive 
dispositions. That the influence supposed could 
never extend to operate any thing prejudicial to 
the king’s service, or the interest of Britain; since 
the governor was bound by a set of particular in- 
structions, which he had given surety to,observe : 
and ali, the laws he assented to were subject to. be 
repealed by the crown if found improper. . That 
the payment of the salaries by the people was more 
satisfactory to them, as it was productive of a 
good understanding, and mutual good offices: be- 
tween governor and governed, and therefore the 
innovation lately made. in that respect at Boston 
and New York had, in my opinion, better be laid 
aside. So this article was suffered to remain. 
| But the 14th was thought totally inadmissible. 
The monopoly of the American commerce could 
never be given up, and the proposing it would only 
give offence without: answering any good purpose. 
I was therefore prevailed.on to rake it silt see out. 

‘The 15th was readily agreed to. 

The 16th. it was thought would be of little con- 
sequence, if the duties were given to the colony 
treasuries. > 
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ae The 17th it) was) thought, could hardly be ob- 
tamed, but might be tried. ) 
v/Thusi haying gonethrough the- aaa ie was ~~ 
nail make, a,fair copy. for Dr. Fothergill,, who 
now informed>us, that having,an -opportunity of 
seeing daily Lord Dartmouth, of whose good. dis- 
position he had a high opinion, he would commu- 
-nicate the paper to him, as the sentiments of con- 
_siderate persons who wished the welfare of both 
countries.,, Suppose, said Mr. Barclay,, I were to 
show, this paper to Lord Hyde; would.there be 
any thing amiss, in so doing? . He is a very know- 
ing man} and. though, not.in,the.ministry, properly 
speaking, he is a good deal .attended to.by them. 
_ [Thave some acquaintance with him; .we, converse 
freely sometimes; and perhaps, if he and I were to 
talk these articles over, and I should communicate 
to bim eur conversation, upon them, some good 
might arise out: of it. Dr. Fothergill had no, ob- 
jection; and L said. I could have none, ;, Lknew 
Lord Hyde a little, and hadan.esteem for hm, I 
shadedrawn, the paper at their, request, and. it was 
now theirs to do, with it what they pleased... Mr. 
Barclay then. proposed that I should send the fair 
copy to him, which, after making one for Dr. Fo- 
thergill and.one for himself, he would.return.to me. 
. Another question then arose; whether I had. any 
objection to their, mentioning that 1 had been, con- 
sulted ?.. I said,.none that related. to, myself; but 
it was my opinion, if they wished any attention paid 
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to the propositions, it would be better not to men- 
tion me; the ministry having,;-as I°conceived; a 
epepaittide: against me-and every thing ‘that: dame 
‘from me. ‘They. said, on that consideration it 
‘might be ‘best iiot to mention me ; and so it was 
concluded.” For my own part, T kept ‘this: whole 
proceeding a profound secrets but I soon ‘after 
discovered that wt Hines ied air iio some means or 
“other? oh  OSKerv. OW 4m0eTsd 3 

Being much idee the day lovin (ih dia 
not copy and send the paper. ‘The next morming 
-T received’ a note from Mr: Barclay, pressing to 
have it before twelve'o’clock, TD accordingly sent 
‘itto him. » Three’ cecil after I received the sere 
1g mg’ “hote: from him.” WHEN POS sM0e sven d+ 


g yy ci {= 48 oR is | 
mY — 


D. Barel pipelines hist respects, and:acquaints 
“Dr. Franklin, that’ being mftormed a pamphlet,:en- 
titled, *““ A’ Frienpuy Appress,” has. béen dis- 
“persed to the disadvuntuge of Americas (in "partieu- 
- lar by the Dean of Norwich) he desires Dr. Frank- 
Fine will ‘peruse’ the enclosed, just come to hand 
from America ; and if he approves of it; republish 
‘it, as D. Barclay wishes something might: be«pre- 
‘petly spread at’ Norwich. D. Barclay saw to-day 
ie person with whom he ‘had ‘been yesterday; (be- 
fore he called'on Dr. Franklin) and had the satis- 
‘faetion of walking? “part of the way with him to 
‘another noble person’s hotise) to mect on thé dus7- 
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ness, and he told him, that he could say, that he 
saw some light. 
Cheapside, 11th inst. 


The person so met and accompanied by Mr. 
Barclay, I understood to be Lord Hyde, going 
either to Lord Dartmouth’s or Lord North’s. I 
knew not which. 

In the following week arrived the proceedings 
of. the congress, which had been long and 
anxiously expected, both by the fnends and 
adversaries of America. 

The petition of congress to the king was en- 
closed to me, and accompanied by the followmg 
letter from. their president, addressed to the Ame- 
rican agents in London, as follows : 


To Paut Wentwortn, Ese., Dr. Bensamin 
FRANKLIN, WittIAM Bouuen, Esa., Dr. Ar- 
THUR Ler, THomas Lire, Ese., Epmunp 
Burke, Ese., CHartes Gartn, Esa. 


7 | _ Philadelphia, October 26, 17 74. 

GENTLEMEN, EG a 

We give you the strongest proof of 

our reliance on your zeal and attachment to. the 
happiness. of America, and the cause’ of liberty, 
when we commit the enclosed papers to your care. 
We desire you ‘will deliver the petition into the 
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hands of his majesty; and after it has been pre- 
sented, we wish it may be made public through the 
press, together with the list of grievances. Andas 
we hope for great assistance fr om the spirit, virtue, 
and justice of the nation, it is our earnest desire 
that the most effectual care be taken, as early as 
pessible, to furnish the trading cities and manu- 
facturing towns throughout the united kingdom, 
with our memorial to the people of Great Britain. 

We doubt not but that your good sense and dis- 
cernment will lead you to avail yourselves of 
every assistance that may be derived from the ad- 
vice and friendship of all great and good men, who 
may incline to aid the cause of liberty and man- 
kind. ae 

The gratitude of America, expressed in the en- 
closed vote of thanks,’ we desire may be conveyed 
to the deserving objects of it, inthe manner that 
you think will be most acceptable to them. 

It is proposed that another congress be held on 
the 10th May next, at this place ; but in the mean 
time we beg the favor of you, gentlemen, to trans- 
mit to the speakers of the several assemblies, the 


« This piece ‘is wanting; but it was a vote of congress decla- 
ratory, in their own names, and in the behalf of all those whom 
they represented, of their most grateful acknowledgments to 
those truly noble, honorable, and patriotic advocates of civil-and 
religious liberty, who had so generously and powerfully, though 
unsuccessfully, espoused and defended the cause of America, 
beth in and out of parliament. 7 
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earliest information of the most authentic accounts 

vou can collect; 6f all such conduct and designs of: 

ministry or parliament, | ‘as it may concern America | 

to know. We: are, with unfeigned esteem and 1 re- j 

gard, ‘Gentlemen, by order of the congress, , Cas. 
» Henry Mippieron,. President, A 


TO THE KINGS MOST. EXCELLENT: 
MAJESTY. - olieaa 


UB SVG Se, Selolse 


veil GRAC cous SOV EREIGN, 


Ww e “your, _Majesty’s | faithful “subjects. “of the 
colonies of New ‘Hampshire, Massachusetts Bay, Rhode 
Island and Providence Plantations, Connecticut, N et York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, the counties of Newcastle, Kent, 
and Sussex on Chay ae Mar ito, Virginia, North Caro- 
bitants of those. colonies who have Pees us, to ‘Tepresent 
them 1 in general, congress, by ‘this our humble ‘petition, beg a 
leave to lay our grievances before the throne. Nal Fray * 

A standing army has been kept. in these colonies « ever er since, 
the conclusion of the late war, without ‘the consent of our. 
assemblies : : and this army, with a considerable naval arma= 
ment, has been employed to enforce. the collection of taxes, 

The authority of the commander j in chief, and under i 


rearet 


supreme, in all thee Be gover nments m s thepon: 


The commander in chief of all | your Majesty’s forces, i in 
North’ America, has, in time. of © PERE been appointed 
governor of a colony, 


rah hanmt sc ve 


‘The charges « of usual offices have beet greatly increased ; 
and new expensive and oppressive offices have been, multi, 
plied. 


dy 
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“The judges ‘of admiralty and vice-admiralty. courts. are: , 
empowered. to (receive their salaries and fees from the, effects 
condemned by. themselves, ‘The officers of the customs are 
empowered to break open, and enter houses, without ‘the, 
authority of any civil magistrate, | founded on civil informa 
tion. | 

The judges of courts of éoinmon’ law have been made 
entirely dependent on one part of the legislature for their 
salaries, as well as for the duration of their commissions. 

Counsellors holding their* commissions during pleasure, 
exercise legislative authority. 

Fiumble and reasonable petitions from the representatives 
of the people have been fruitless. ‘The agents of the people 
have been discountenanced, and goyernors have been In- 
structed to prevent the payment of their salaries. 

‘Assemblies have been repeatedly and injuriously dissolved. 

~ Commerce has been burthened with maaPy, useless and 
oppressive restrictions, 7 

By several acts of parliament, made in the fourth, fifth, 
sixth, seventh, and eighth years of your Majesty's reign, 
duties are imposed on us, for the purpose of raising a revenue, 
and the powers of admiralty and vice-admiralty courts are 
extended beyond their ancient limits, whereby our property 
is taken from us without our consent, the trial by jury: In 
many civil cases is ‘abolished, enormous forfeitures are in- 
curred for shght offences, vexatious informers are exempted 
from paying damages, to which they are justly liable, and 
oppressive security is required from owners before they. are 3 

allowed to defend their right. 

~ Both houses of parliament have resolved, that colonists 
may be tried in England for offences alleged to have been 
committed i in America, by virtue of a statute passed in the 
thirty-fifth year of Henry the Eighth; and in consequence 
thereof, attempts have been made to enforce that statute. JA 
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statute was passed in the twelfth year of your Majesty’s reign, 
directing that persons charged with committing any offence 
therein described, in any place out of the realm, may be in- 
dicted and tried for the same, im any shire or county within 
the realm, whereby inhabitants of these colonies may, in 
sundry cases by that statute made capital, be deprived of a 
trial by their peers of the vicinage. 

In the last sessions of parliament, an act was passed for 
blocking up the harbor of Boston; another, empowering — 
the governor of the Massachusetts Bay to send persons in- 
dicted for murder in that province to another colony, or even 
to Great Britain, for trial, whereby such offenders may escape 
legal punishment ; a third, for altering the chartered consti- 
tution of government in that province; and a fourth, for ex- 
tending the limits of Quebec, abolishing the English and 
restoring the French laws, whereby great numbers of British 
freemen are subjected to the latter, and establishing an abso- 
lute government, and the Roman Catholic religion, throughout 
those vast regions that border on the westerly and northerly 
boundaries of the free Protestant English settlements; and 
a fifth, for the better providing suitable quarters for officers 
and soldiers in his Majesty’s service in North America. 

To a sovereign who “ glories in the name of Briton” the 
bare recital of these acts must, we presume, justify the loyal 
subjects, who fly to the foot of his throne, and implore his 
clemency for protection against them. ) 

From this destructive system of colony administration, 
adopted since the conclusion of the last war, have flowed 
those distresses, dangers, fears, and jealousies, that overwhelm 
your Majesty’s dutiful colonists with affliction; and we defy 
our most subtle and inveterate enemies, to trace the unhappy 
differences between Great Britain and these colonies, from an 
earlier period, or from other causes than we have assigned. 
Had they proceeded on our part from a restless levity of 
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temper, unjust impulses of ambition, or artful suggestions of 
seditious persons, we should merit the opprobrious terms 
frequently bestowed upon us, by those we revere, But so 
far from promoting mit ee am we have only opposed them ; 
and can be charged with no offence, unless it be one to re- 
ceive injuries and be sensible of them. 

Had our Creator been pleased to give us existence in a 
land of slavery, the sense of our condition might have been 
mitigated by ignorance and habit. but thanks be to His 
adorable goodness, we were born the heirs of freedom, and 
ever enjoyed our right under the auspices of your royal 
ancestors, whose family was seated on the British throne, to 
rescue and secure a pious and gallant nation from the popery 
and despotism of a superstitious and inexorable tyrant. Your 
Majesty, we are confident, justly rejoices that your title to the 
crown is thus founded on’ the title of your people to liberty ; 
and ‘therefore we doubt not but your royal wisdom must 
approve the sensibility, that teaches your subjects anxiously 
to guard the blessing they received from divine | Providence, 
and thereby to prove the performance of that compact, which 
elevated the illustrious house of Brunswick to the imperial 
dignity it now possesses. 3 

The ‘apprehension of being degraded into a state of servi- 
tudé'from the pre-eminent rank of English freemen, while 
our minds’ retain the strongest love of liberty, and clearly 
foresee the miseries preparing for us and our posterity, excites 
emotions i in our breasts which, though we cannot describe, 
we shou ld not wish to ‘conceal. Feeling as men, and think- 
ing ‘as subjects, i in the manner we do, silence would be dis- 
loyalty.” By giving this faithful information, we do alli in our 
power to promote the great objects: of your royal cares, the 
tranquillity of ' your Sovernment, and ane welfare of your 
people. — | 

Duty to your Majesty, and regard for the preveriation of 

VOL. I. 2G 
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-ourselves and our posterity, the primary obligations of nature 
and of society, command us to entreat your royal attention ; 
and as your Majesty enjoys the signal distinction of reigning 
over freemen, we apprehend the language of freemen cannot 
be displeasing. © Your royal indignation, we hope, will rather 
fall on those designing and dangerous men, who daringly in- 
terposing themselves between your royal person and your 
faithful subjects, and for several years past incessantly em- 
ployed to dissolve the bonds of society, by abusing your 
Majesty’s authority, misrepresenting your American subjects, 
and prosecuting the most desperate and irritating projects of 
oppression, have at length compelled us, by the force of accu- 
mulated injuries, too severe to be any longer tolerable, to 
disturb your Majesty’s repose by our complaints. 

-. These sentiments are extorted from hearts, that much more 
willingly would bleed in your Majesty’s service. Yet'so 
greatly have we been misrepresented, that a necessity has been 
alleged of taking our property from us without our consent, 
“to defray the charge of the administration of justice, the 
support of civil government, and the defence, protection, and 
security of the colonies.” But we beg leave to assure your 
Majesty, that such provision has been and will be made for 
defraying the two first articles, as has been and shall be judged, 
by the legislatures of the several colonies, just and suitable 
to their respective circumstances: and for the defence, pro- 
tection, and security of the colonies, their militias, if properly 
regulated, as they earnestly desire may immediately be done, 
would be fully sufficient, at least in times of peace; and in 
case of war, your faithful colonists will be ready and willing, 
as they ever have been when constitutionally required, to de- 
monstrate their loyalty to your Majesty, by exerting their 
‘most strenuous efforts in granting supplies and raising forces. 
Yielding to no British subjects in affectionate attachment. to 
your Majesty’s person, family and government, we too dearly 
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prize the privilege of expressing that attachment by those 
proofs, that are honorable to the prince who receives them, 
and to the people who give them, ever to resign it to any 
sae of men upon earth. 

Had we been permitted to enjoy i quiet the inheritance 
left us by our forefathers; we should at this time have been 
peaceably, cheerfully, and usefully employed in recommend- 
mg ourselves by every testimony of devotion to your Majesty, 
and ef veneration to the state from which we derive our 
origins But though now exposed to unexpected and unna- 
tural scenes of distress, by a contention with that nation, in 
whose parental guidance on all important affairs we have 
hitherto with filal reverence constantly trusted, and therefore 
can derive no instruction in our present unhappy and per- 
plexing circumstances from any former experience, yet we 
doubt not the purity of our intention and the integrity of our 
conduct will justify us at that grand tribunal, wenire which 
all mankind must submit to judgment. 

We ask but for peace, liberty, and safety. We wish not 
-a diminution of the prerogative, nor do we solicit the grant 
of any new right in our favor. Your royal authority over us, 
and our connexion with Great Britain, we shall always care- 
fully’and zealously endeavor to support and maintain. 

Filled with sentiments of duty to your Majesty, and of 
affection to our parent state, deeply impressed by our educa- 
tion, and strongly confirmed by our reason, and anxious to 
evince the sincerity of these dispositions, we present: this 
petition only to obtain redress of grievances, and relief from 
fears and jealousies occasioned by the system of statutes and 
regulations adopted since the close of the late war, for raising 
a revenue in America—extending the powers of courts of 
admiralty and vice-admiralty—trying persons in Great Britain 
for offences alleged to be committed in America—affecting 
the provinee of Massachusetts Bay; and altering the govern- 
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ment and extending the limits of Quebec; by the abolition 
of which system, the harmony between. Great »Britain and 
these colonies, so necessary to the happiness.of both, and so 
ardently desired by the latter, and the usual imtercourse wall 
be immediately restored. In the magnanimity and, justice of 
your Majesty and parliament, we confide for a redress of our 
other grievances, trusting, that when the causes of our appre- 
hensions are removed, our future conduct will prove us not 
unworthy of the regard we have been accustomed in our 
happier days to enjoy. For, appealing tu that Being who 
searches thoroughly the hearts of his creatures, we solemnly 
profess, that our councils have been influenced by no. other 
motive than a dread of impending destruction. 

Permit us then, most gracious Sovereign, in the name of 
all your faithful people in America, with the utmost humility 
to implore you, for the honor of Almighty God, whose pure 
religion our enemies are undermining ; for your glory, which 
can be advanced only by rendering your subjects happy, and 
keeping them united; for the interests of your family, depend- 
ing on an adherence to the principles that enthroned it; for 
the safety and welfare of your kingdoms and dominions, 
threatened with almost unavoidable dangers and. distresses ; 
that your Majesty, as the loving father of your whole people, 
connected by the same bands of law, loyalty, faith, and blood, 
though dwelling in various countries, will not suffer the trans- 
cendant relation formed by these ties to be further violated, 
in uncertain expectation of effects, that, if attained, never 
can compensate for the calamities through which they must 
be gained. 

We therefore most earnestly beseech your Majesty, that 
your royal authority and interposition may be used for our 
relief ; and that a gracious answer may be given to this peti- 
tion. ' 

That your Majesty may enjoy every felicity through a long 
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and glorious reign over loyal and happy» subjects, and that 
your descendants may inherit your prosperity and dominions 
till time shall be no more, is and always will be our sincere 
and fervent prayer. . 


Philadelphia, Oct. 26, 1774. 
From New Hampshire, 


JOHN SULLIVAN, 
Natu. Fotsom. 


hate Island, we 
_STEp. Hopxins, 
‘Sam. Warp. 


Connecticut, 
ELEPH. Dyer, 
RocER SHERMAN, 
SILAS DEANE. 


New York, 


Pui. Livineston, 


Joun ALsop, 
Isaac Low, 

Jas. Duane, 
Joun Jay, 
Wm. FLoyp, 


Heyry Wisner, 


S. Borrum. 


Wit. Livixesron, ‘ 


Joun De. Hart, 
STEPH. CRANE, 
Rich. SMITH. 


Henry MipdLeTon. 


From Massachusetts Bay, 


Tuomas Cusuine, 
SAMUEL ADAMsg, 

. JoHN ADAMS,-. _ 
R. Treat Paine. 


“Penns: ylvania, 


E. Brpp.e, 
J. GaLLoway, 
Joun Dickinson, 
Jou» Morton, 
Tuomas MiFriin,, 
_ GEoRGE Ross, 
: Cua. Humpnreys, 


Delaware Government, 
Cmsar RopDNEy, 
Tuo. M‘Kean, 
Geo. ReaD. 


Maryland, 
Mar. Titcam AN, 
Tu. Jou\son, JUN. 
‘Wm. Paca, 
SAMUEL CHACE., 


Virginia, 
Ricu. Hen. Leg, 
Patrick Henry, 
G. WASHINGTON, 
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~ ) Epm. PENDLETON, From South Carolina, 


Ricu. Branb, Tro. Lywenys) os 

‘Bens. Harrison. © | Cunist. GaDSDEN,; 

2 ¥ ted? tr Wd SRUPLEDGE;.)4 44 
North Carolina; ~ - pray RDM, RUTLEDGE. 


- Wir. Hooper, 
_ Josnru Huwes, . 6. 
if Ro. CaswELL. 


~The first i impression made by the valGbeBaitieg of 
the American congress on people in general, was 
greatly i in our favor. Administration seemed to be 
staggered, were impatient to know whether the 
petition mentioned in the proceedings was come to 
my hands, and took a round-about method of 
obtaining that information, by getting a ministerial 
merchant, a known intimate of the solicitor-general, 
to write me a letter, importing that he heard ‘I had 
received such a petition, that I was to be attended 
in presenting it by the merchants, and begging to 
know the time, that he might attend “ on su im- 
portant an occasion, and give his testimony ‘to so 
good a work.” Before these proceedings arrived, 
it had been given out, that no petition from’ the 
congress could be received, as they were an illegal 
body; but the secretary of state after a day's peru- 
sal (during which a council was held) told us it ‘was 
a decent and proper petition, and cheerfully under- 
took to present it to his majesty, who, he after- 
wards assured us, was pleased to receive it ‘very 
graciously, and to promise to lay it, as #00N as 
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they met, before his two houses of parliament; and 
we had reason to believe that at that time, the peti- 
tion was intended to be made the foundation of 
some change of measures; but that purpose, if 
such there was, did not long continue. 

About this time I received a letter from Mr. 
Barclay, then at Norwich, dated December 18, 
expressing his opinion, that it might be best to 
postpone taking any further steps in the affair of 
procuring a meeting and petition of the merchants, 
(on which we had had several consultations) till after 
the holidays, thereby to give the proceedings of 
congress more time to work upon mén’s minds, 
adding, “ I likewise consider that our superiors 
will have some little time for reflection, and_per- 
haps may contemplate on the propriety of the 
Hinrs in their possession. By a few lines I have 
received from Lord Hyde, he intimates his hearty 
wish that they may be productive of what may be 
practicable and advantageous for the mother-coun- 
try and the colonies."—On the 22d Mr. Barclay 
was come to town, when I dined with him, and 
learnt. that Lord Hyde thought the propositions 
too hard. 


On the 24th I received the following note from a 
considerable merchant in the city, viz. 
Ate Mr. Witiiam Neate presents his most 
aati compliments to Dr. Franklin, and as a 
report prevailed yesterday evening that all the dis- 
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putes between. Great: Britain and the American 
colonies were, through his. application and: imflu- 
ence with Lord: North, amicably: settled, conform- 
able to the wish and desire of the late congress; 
W.N. desires the favor of Dr. Franklin to inform 
him bya line per the bearer, whether there i iad 
credit to be given. to the report? 96 66) oe 
St. diet _— QAth. neretitint 177 de 

hes ranswer was to vaiite afters ‘ that Ishould levianale 
happy to-be able to inform him that the report he 
had heard had some truth in it: but I could. only 
assure him that I knew nothing of the matter. 
Such reports; however, were confidently circulated, 
and had some effect in recovering the salle which 
had fallen.3 or 4 per cent. 4955.5). ae 

On Christmas-day, visiting Mrs. Hawe; areal 
me as soon as I went, in; that her brother; Lord 
Howe, wished to be acquainted with me } thathe 
was avery good man, and she was sure we should 
like each other. I said, I. had» always heardia 
good. character of Lord Howe, and should be 
proud of the honor of being known to him. | He is 
but just by, said she; will you give me leave to 
send for him? By all means, Madam, if you think 
proper. “She rang for a servant, wrote a note, and 
oe Howe came in a few minutes.) 

» After some extremely polite. compliments as to 
the general motives. for his desiring! an acquaint- 
ancé-with me, he said he-had a: particular one at 
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this time, which was the alarming situation of our 
affairs with America, which no one, he’ was per- 
suaded, understood better than myself; that it 
was the opinion of some friends of his, that no man 
could do more towards reconciling our differences 
than I ‘could; if Iswould undertake it; that he was 
sensible I had been very ill treated by the ministry, 
but he hoped that would not be considered by me — 
in the present case; that he himself, though not in 
opposition, had much disapproved of their conduct 
towards mé* that some of'them, he was sure, were 
ashamed of it; and sorry it had happened ; which 
he supposed must be sufficient to abate resentment 
ina ereat ‘and eencrous mind; that if he were 
himself in ‘administration, he’ should be ready to 
make me ample satisfaction, which he was per- 
auaded would one day or other be done; that: he 
was unconnected with the ministry, except by some. 
personal friendships, wished well however to go- 
vernment, was anxious for the general welfare of 
the whole empire, and had a particular regard for 
New’ England, which had shown a very endearing 
respect to his family ; that he was merely an inde- 
pendent member of parliament, desirous of doing 
what good he could, agreeably to his duty in that 
station ; that he therefore had wished for an oppor- 
tunity of obtaining my sentiments on the means of 
reconcile our differences, which he saw must be 
attended with the most mischievous ‘consequences, 
if not speedily accommodated ; that he hoped his 
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zeal for the public welfare would, with«me, excuse 
the impertinence of a mere stranger, who could 
have ‘otherwise no reason. .to expect, or right to 
request me to. open mymind toe him. on. these. 
topics; but he did conceive that if, L would indulge 
him with my ideas of the means) proper to bring 
about a reconciliation, it might be of some use; 
that perhaps I might not be willing myself to have 
any direct communication with this ministry on this 
occasion; that I might likewise not care to have it 
known that I had any direct communication with 
them, till [ could be well assured of their good :dis- 
positions; that being himself upon no. ill. terms 
with them, he thought it not impossible that: he 
might, by conveying my. sentiments to them and 
theirs to me, be a means of bringing on a good un- 
derstanding, without committing either them or 
me, if his negociation should not succeed ; and that 
T might rely on his keeping eqn secret | correay 
thing I should wish to remain so... 2S Ted gu 

Mrs. Howe here offering to ssiababain adate 
of herself, or from any sign by him, I know not, I 
begged she might stay, as I should’ have no secret 
ma business of this nature that I could not. freely 
confide to her prudence; which was truth ; for] 
had never conceived a higher opinion of the discre- 
tion and excellent understanding of any woman 
on so short an acquaintance... I added, that though 
I had never before the honor of being in his. lord- 
ship’s. company, hie manner was such as had_al- 
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ready engaged my confidence, and would make 
me perfectly easy and free in communicating: my- 
self to him. I begged:him, in the first place, to give 
me credit for a sincere desire of healing the breach 
between the two countries; that:1 would cheerfully 
and heartily do every thing in my small power to 
accomplish it; but that I apprehended from the 
king’s speech, and from the measures talked of, as 
well as those already determined on, no intention 
or disposition of the kind existed m, the present 
ministry, and therefore no. accommodation could 
be expected till we saw a change. . That, as to 
what his lordship mentioned of the personal injuries 
dene me, those done:my country were so;much 
greater, that I did not think the other, at this time, 
worth mentioning ; that besides it was a fixed rule 
with me, not to mix my private affairs with those of 
the public; that I could jom with my personal 
enemy in serving the public, or, when it was for its 
interest,; with the public in serving that enemy; 
these being my sentiments, his lordship might be 
assured that no private considerations of the kind 
should prevent my being as useful in the present 
case as my small ability would permit. He ap- 
peared satisfied and pleased with these declara- 
tions, and gave it me as his sincere opinion, that 
some of the ministry were extremely well disposed 
to any reasonable accommodation, preserving only 
the dignity of government; and he wished me to 
draw up in writing, some propositions containing — 
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the terms, on which. I conceived, a,.good under- 
standing might be obtaiacd and established, and 
the mode of proceeding to accomplish it; which 
propositions, as soon as. prepared, we might meet 
to consider, either.at. his, house, or at mine, or 
where I pleased ; but as his being seen at my house, 
or me at his, might, he thought, occasion some spe- 
culation, it was concluded to be best to meet at 
his sister's, who. readily offered. her house for the 
purpose, and. where there was a good pretence 
with her family and friends for my being often 
seen, as it was. known we played together at chess. 
I undertook, accordingly, to draw up something of 
the kind ; and so for that time we parted, agreeing 
to meet at the same wit pani on the er a 
following. |. se SAKE 
I dined acai: Ai time mete invitation» si 
Governor Pownall... There was no company but 
the family ; and after dinner we had a téte-d-téte. 
He had been in the opposition; but was now about 
making his peace, in order to come into parliament 
upon ministerial interest, which I.-did not then 
know, He told me what. 1 had before been told 
by several of Lord North’s friends, that the Ameri 
can measures were not the measures of that minis- 
ter, nor approved. by him; that, on the contrary, he 
was well disposed to promote a reconciliation upon 
any terms honorable to government; that I had 
been looked upon as the great fomenter of the op- 
position in America, and as a great adversary to 
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any accommodation; that he, Governor Pow- 
nall, had given a different account of me, and had 
told his lordship that Iwas certainly much misun- 
derstood: from the governor's further discourse T 
collected, that he wished to be employed as an 
envoy or commissioner to America, to settle the 
differences, and to have me with him; but as I 
apprehended there was little likelihood that either 
of us would be so employed by government, I did 
not give much attention to — — of his" dis- 
course. He Prego Fae a 

I should have mentioned in its ath (but one 
cannot recollect every thing im order) that declining 
at first to draw up the propositions desired by Lord 
Howe, I alleged its being unnecessary, since the 
congress in their petition to the king, just then 
received and presented through Lord Dartmouth, 
had stated their grievances, and pointed out very 
explicitly what would restore the ancient harmony ; 
and I read a part of the petition to show their good 
dispositions, which, being very pathetically ex- 
pressed; iseemed to affect both the brother and 
sister.‘ But»still I was desired to give my ideas of 
the steps to be taken, in case some of the proposi- 
tions in the petition should not be thought admis- 
sible.’ And this, as I said en ] undertook 
to do. | 

I had promised nen Chatham to communicate 
to him the first important news I should receive 
from America. I therefore sent him ‘the proceed- 
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ings of the congress as soon as I received them: 
but a whole week passed after I received the peti- 
tion, before I could, as I wished to do, wait upon 
him with it, m order to obtain his sentiments on the 
whole ; for my time was taken up in meetings with 
the other agents to consult about presenting the 
petition, in waiting three different days with them 
on Lord Dartmouth, in consulting upon and wri- 
ting letters to the speakers of assemblies, and other 
business, which did not allow me a day to go to 
Hayes. At last,;on Monday the 26th, I got out, 
and was there about one o'clock: he received me 
with an. affectionate kind of respect, that from so 
great a man was extremely engaging; but the 
opinion he expressed of the congress was still more 
so. They had acted, he said, with so much tem- 
per, moderation, and wisdom, that he thought it . 
the most honorable assembly of statesmen since 
those of the ancient Greeks and Romans, in the 
most virtuous times. That there were not in their 
whole proceedings above one or two things he 
could: have wished otherwise; perhaps but one, 
and that was their assertion, that the keeping 
up a standing army in the colonies in time of peace, 
without consent of their legislatures, was against 
law: he doubted that was not well founded, and 
that the law alluded to did not extend to the colo- 
nies: The rest he admired and honored. He 
thought the petition decent, manly, and: properly 
expressed. He inquired much, and particularly 
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concerning the state of America; the probability of 
their perseverance, the’ difficulties they must meet 
with in adhering for any long time to their'resolu- 
tions, the resources they might have to supply the 
deficiency of commerce; to all which I gave him 
answers with which he seemed well satisfied:' He 
expressed a great regard and warm affection for 
that country, with hearty wishes for their prospe- 
rity; and that ¢overnment here might soon come. 
to see its mistakes, and rectify them; and intimated 
that possibly he might, if his health permitted, pre- 
pare something for its consideration, when the par- 
liament should meet after the holidays ; on “which 
he should wish to have previously my sentiments. 
} mentioned to him the very hazardous state I con- | 
ceived we were in, by the continuance of the army 
im Boston ; that whatever disposition there might 
be in the inhabitants to give’no just cause of offence 
to the troops, or in the general to preserve order 
among them, an unpremeditated unforeseen quarrel 
might happen between perhaps a drunken porter 
and a soldier, that might bring on a riot, tumult, 
and bloodshed; and in its consequences ‘produce 
a breach impossible to be healed; that the army 
could not possibly answer any good purpose there, 
and might be infinitely mischievous; that no ac- 
commodation could ‘properly be proposed and 
entered into by the Americans, while the bayonet 
was at their breasts; thatto have any agreement 
binding, all force should be withdrawn. His lord- 
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ship seemed to think these sentiments had some- 
thing in them that was reasonable,..... | 

From Hayes I weat to. Halsted, Mr. yw 4 
place, to dine, intending thence, a visit. to Lord 
Stanhope at Chevening ; but hearing that, his lord- 
ship and the family were in town, I staid at Halsted 
all night, and the next morning .went, to..Chisle- 
hurst to call upon Lord Camden, it bemg in my 
way to town. I met his lordship .and family, in 
two.carriages. just without his gate, going on a visit 
of congratulation to Lord Chatham and his lady, 
on the late marriage of thew daughter to Lord 
Mahon, son of Lord Stanhope. They were to be 
back at dinner; so. I agreed. to go in, stay dinners, 
and spend the evening there, and not return, to 
town till next morning. We had that afternoon 
and evening a great deal of conversation on Ame- 
rican affairs, concerning which he was very inquisi- 
tive, and. I gave him.the best information in my 
power. I. was charmed. with his generous and. 
noble sentiments; and had the great pleasure. of 
hearing his full approbation .of the. proceedings, of 
the congress, the petition, &c. &c. of which, at his. 
request, I afterwards sent him a copy. He seemed. 
anxious that the Americans. should . continue. te: 
act with the same temper, coolness, and wisdom, 
with which they had hitherto proceeded in most of 
their public assemblies, in which, case he did. not, 
doubt they would succeed in establishing them. 
rights, and obtain a,solid. and. durable agreement- 
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with the mother-country; of the necessity and 
_ great importance of which agreement, he seemed to 
have the strongest impressions. 

I returned to town the next morning, in time to 
meet at the hour appointed by Lord Howe, I 
apologised for my not being ready with the paper I 
had promised, by my having been kept longer than 
Lintended in the country. We had, however, a good 
deal of conversation on the subject, and his lord- 
ship told me he could now assure me, of a certainty, 
that there was a sincere disposition in Lord North 
and Lord Dartmouth to accommodate the difler- 
ences with America, and to listen favorabl y to any 
propositions that might have a probable tendency 
to answer that salutary purpose. He then asked 
me what I thought of sending some person or per- 
sons over, commissioned to inquire into the griev- 
ances of America upon the spot, converse with the 
leading people, and endeavor with them to agree 
upon some means of composing our differences, 
I said, that a person of rank and dignity, who had 
a character of candor, integrity, and wisdom, might 
possibly, if employed in that service, be of great 
use. He seemed to be of the same opinion, and 
that whoever was employed should go with a 
hearty desire of promoting a sincere reconciliation, 
on the foundation of mutual interests and mutual! 
good-will; that he should endeavor, not only to 
remove their prejudices against government, but 
equally the prejudices of pene against them, 

VOL. I. 2 H- 
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and bring on a perfect good understanding, '&c! 
Mrs. Howe ‘said, I wish, brother, you were to be 
sent thither on such a service; I should like that 
much better than‘General Howe’s going to com- 
mand the army there. I think, Madam, said TJ; 
they ought to provide for General Howe someé 
more honorable employment. Lord) Howe here 
took out of his pocket a paper, and offering it to 
me said, smiling, if itis not an unfair question, may 
Task whether you know any thing of this paper? 
Upon looking at it, I'saw it was a copy in David 
Barclay’s hand, of the Hints before recited; and 
said, that F had seen it; adding, ‘a little after, that 
since I perceived his lordship was acquainted with 
a transaction, my concern in which I had under- 
stood was to have been kept a secret, I should 
make no difficulty in Owning to him that I had 
been consulted on the' subject, and had drawn up 
that paper. Hesaid, he was rather sorry to find 
that the sentiments expressed in’ it’ were mine, as it 
gave him less hopes of promoting, by my -assist- 
ance, the wished-for reconciliation; since he had 
reason to think there was no likelihood of thead- 
mission of those propositions. He hoped, how- 
ever, that I would reconsider the subject, and form 
some plan that would be acceptable here. He 
expatiated on the infinite service it would’be to the 
nation, and the great merit in being instrumental in 
so good a work; that he should not think of 
influencing me by any sélfish motive, but certditily 
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I might with reason expect any reward in the 
power of government to bestow. ‘This to me was 
what the French vulgarly call spitting in the soup, 
However, I promised to draw some sketch of a 
plan. at. his request, though T much doubted, I said, 
whether it would be thought preferable to that he 
had in his hand. But he was willing to hope that 
it would ;. and as he considered my situation, that I 
had friends hereand constituents in America to keep 
well with, that I might possibly propose something 
improper to be seen in my hand-writing ; therefore, 
it, would be better to send it to Mrs. Howe, who 
would. copy it, send the copy to him to be commu- 
nicated to the ministry, and return me the original, 
This I agreed to, though I did not apprehend the 
inconvenience he mentioned. In general, I liked 
much his manner, and found myself disposed. to 
place great confidence in him on occasion; but m 
this particular the secrecy he propos seemed not 
of much importance. 

Ina day or two I sent the following paper, 
enclosed 4 in. a cover directed to the honorable Mrs, 
Howe. 

“Jt is supposed to be the wish on both sides, 
not merely to put a stop to the mischief at present. 
threatening the general welfare, but to cement a 
cordial umon, and remove, not only every real. 
grievance, but every cause of jealousy and suspl- 
ciomn. sve | ee 
‘With this. view, the eo thing. necessary. is, 
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to know what 1S, by the different parties in the 
dispute, thought essentially necessary for the ob- 
taining such an union. — 

«The American congress, in their petition. to the 
king, have been explicit, declaring, that by a repeal 
of the oppressive acts therein re Se of, ‘ the 
harmony between Great Britain and the colonies, so 
necessary to the happiness of both, and so ardently 
desired of them, will, with the usual intercourse, be 
immediately restored.” — , 

Tf it has been thought reasonable here, Me ex- 
pect that, previous to an alteration of measures, 
the colonies should make some declaration re- 
specting their future conduct, they have also done 
that, by adding, “That when the causes of their 
apprehensions are removed, their future conduct will 
prove them not unworthy of the regard are have been 
accustomed i in their happier days to enjoy.’ 
~~ Ror their sincerity in. these declarations, ed 
solemnly call to witness the Searcher of all hearts. 

“Tf Britain can have any reliance on these de- 
clarations, (and perhaps none to be extorted by 
force can be more relied on than these which. are 
thus freely made,) she may, without hazard to her- 
self, try the expedient proposed, since, if it fails, 
she has it in her power at any time to resume her 
present measures. 

“ It is then proposed, 

“That Britain should show some confidence i in 
_ these declarations, by repealing all the ‘laws or 


Ca 
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parts of laws that are requested to be. repealed in 
the petition of the congress to the king: 

“And that at the same time orders should be 
given to withdraw the fleet from Boston, and 
remove all the troops to. Quebec or the F loridas, 
that the colonies may be left at perfect pare in 
their future stipulations. 

“That this may, for the honor of Britain, appear 
not the effect of any apprehension from the mea- _ 
sures entered into and recommended to the people 
by the congress, but from good-will, and a change 
of disposition towards the colonies, with a sincere 
desire of reconciliation ; let some of their other 
grievances, which in their petition they have left to 
the magnanimity and justice of the king and par- 
liament, be at the same time removed, such as 
those relating to the payment of governors’ and 
judges’ salaries, and the instructions for dissolving 
assemblies, &c. with the declarations concerning 
the statute of Henry VIII. 

“ And to give the colonies an immediate opportu- 
nity of demonstrating the reality of their profes- 
sions, let their proposed ensuing congress be au- 
thorised by government, {as was that held at— 
Albany in 1754,) and a person of weight and dig- 
nity of character be appointed to preside at it on 
behalf of the crown. 

“ And then let requisition be made to the con- 
gress, of such points as government wishes to 
obtain, fot ‘its future security, for aids, for the 
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advantage of general commerce, for reparation to 
the India company, &c. &e. 

¢ A generous confidence thus placed in the colo- 
nies, will give ground to the friends of government 
there, in their endeavors to procure from America 
every reasonable concession, or engagement, and 
every substantial aid, that can fairly be desired.” 


On the Saturday evening I saw Mrs. Howe, 
who informed me she had transcribed and sent the 
paper to Lord Howe in the country, and she 1é- 
turned me the original. On the following Tuesday, 
January 3d, I received a note from her, (enclosing 
a letter she had received from Lord Howe the last 
night,) which follows = 


“ Mrs. Howe's compliments ‘to Dr. 
Franklin—she encloses him a lettershereceived last 
night, and returns him many thanks for his very 
obliging present,’ which has already given her 
great entertainment. If the Doctor has any spare 
time for chess, she will be exceedingly glad to see 
him any morning this week, and as often as will 
be agreeable to him, and rejoices in having ——— 
an excuse for asking the favor of ss company.” 

Tuesday. , 


* His Philosophical Writings. ‘ 
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[Letter enclosed in. the foregoing.| 
“ Porter's Lodge, Jan. 2d, 1775. 

“T-have received: your packet; and it 
is with much concern, that I. collect, from senti- 
ments of such authority as those of our worthy 
friend; that the desired accommodation threatens 
to be attended with much greater difficulty than I 
had flattered myself, in the progress of our inter- 
course, there would be reason to apprehend. 

“T shall forward. the propositions as intended, 
not desirous of trespassing further on our friend’s 
indulgence; but returning sentiments of reg ard, 
which his cabilia and -obligmg attention to, my 
troublesome 1 inquiries, will render ever permanent 
in the memory of your affectionate, &e. Hows, 

“Tt ought to make excises likewise to you. 

(“© Fon. Mrs. sisi Grofton Street.” 


His lordship had, in his last conversation mith 
me, acknowledged a communication between him 
and the ministry, to whom “he wished to make my 
sentiments known. In this letter from the country 
he owns the receipt of them, ‘and mentions his m- 
tention of forwarding them, that is, as I wnder- 
stood it, to the ministers; but expresses his appre- 
hensions that such propositions were not likely to 
produce any good effect. Some time after, perhaps 
a week, I received a note from Mrs. Howe, de- 
siring to see me. I waited upon her immediately, 
when she showed me a letter from her brother, of 
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which having no copy, I can only give from the 
best of my recollection the purport of it, which T 
think was this: That he desired to know from their 
friend, meaning ‘me, through her means, whether 
it might not be expected, that if that friend would 
engage for their payment of the tea as a preliminary, 
relying on a promised redress of their grievances on 
future petitions from their assembly, they would ap- 
prove of his making such engagement; and whether 
the proposition in’ the former paper, (the Hrn’rs,) 
relating to aids, was still in contemplation of the 
author. As Mrs. Howe proposed sending to her 
brother that evening, I wrote immediately the fol- 
lowing answer, which she transcribed and ' for- 
war ded. ea 


si The ener in the former paper relating to 
aids, is still in contemplation of the author, and, 
as he thinks, is tneluded 3 in the last article of Atte 
présent paper. - 3 + 
«The people of America, conceiving that par- 
‘jiament has no right to tax them, and that there- 
‘fore all that has been extorted from them ‘by the 
‘operation of the duty acts, with the assistance of 
an armed force, preceding the destruction of the tea, 
is so much injury, which ought in order of. time to 
be first repaired, before a dernandon:the ‘ted ac: 
count can be justly made of them; are not, he 
thinks, likely to approve of the measure proposed, 
and pay in the first place the value demanded, 
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especially as twenty times as much injury has since 
been done them .by blocking.up their port; and 
their castle also, seized before by the crown, has 
not: been pestorads nor any satisfaction offered them 
for the same.” 


Lhd the meeting of parliament after the holidays, 
which was.on the of January, 1775, Lord 
Howe returned to. town, when we had another 
meeting, at which he lamented that my preposi- 
tions were not such as probably could be accepted; 
intimated,, that it was thought I. had. powers or in- 
structions from the congress to make concessions 
-en occasien.that. would be more satisfactory. I 
disclaimed the having any of any kind but what 
related to the presenting of ‘their petition. We 
talked over all the particulars in my paper, which 
{supported with reasons; and finally said, that if 
7 what I had proposed would not do, I should be 
glad to hear what would do: I wished to see some 
propositions from the ministers themselves,. His 
lordship was not, he said, as yet fully acquainted 
with their sentiments, but should learn more in a 
few days. It was, however, some weeks before I 
heard any thing further from him. 

In the mean while, Mr. Barclay and I were fre: 
quently together onthe affair of preparing the mer- 
chants’ petition, which took up so much of his time 
that he could not conv eniently see Lord Hyde; so 
he had no information to. give. me concerning the 
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Hints, and [I wondered I heard nothing of them 
from Dr. Fothergill.. At length, however, but. I 
cannot recollect about what time, the Doctor called 
on me, and told me he had communicated them, 
and with them, had verbally given my arguments in 
support of them, to Lord Dartmouth, who, after 
consideration, had told him, some of them appeared 
reasonable, but. others were inadmissible or imprac- 
ticable. That having occasion to see frequently” 
the speaker, he had also communicated them to 
him, as he found him very anxious for a reconcilia- 
tion; That the speaker had said it would be very 
humiliating to Britain to be obliged to submit. to 
such terms: but the Doctor told him she had been 
unjust, and ought to bear the consequences, and 
alter her conduct; that the pill might be bitter, but 
it would be salutary, and must be swallowed... That 
these were the sentiments of impartial men, after 
thorough consideration and full information of all 
circumstances, and that sooner or later these or 
similar measures must be followed, or the empire 
would be divided and rumed. ‘The Doctor on the 
whole hoped some good would be effected. by our 
endeavors. 

On the 19th of Jan. I received a card from Sand 
Stanhope, acquainting me, that Lord Chatham hay- 
ing a motion to make on the morrow in the house 
of lords, concerning America, greatly desired that 


1 Sir Fletcher Norton, 
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J might be in the house, into which Lord Stanhope 
would endeavor to procure me admittance. At this 
time it was a rule of the house that no person could 
introduce more than one friend. The néxt morn- 
ing his lordship let me know by another card, that 
if I attended at two o'clock in the lobby, Lord 
Chatham would be there about that time, and would 
himselfintroduce me. I attendéd, and met hirn there 
‘accordingly. On my mentioning to him what Lore 

Stanhope had written to me, he said, “ Certainly; 
‘and I shall do it with the more pleasure, as I am sure 
your being present at this day’s debate will bé of 
more service to America than mime;”and so taking 
mé by the’arm, was leading me along the passage 
to the door that enters near the throne, when one 
of the door-keepers followed, and acquainted him 
that, by the order, none were to be carried in at that 
door, but the eldest sons or brothers of peers; on 
which he limped back with me to the door near the 
bar, where were standing a number of gentlemen, 
waiting for the peers who were to introduce them, 
and some peers waiting for friends they expected 
to introduce; among whom he delivered me to 
the door-keepers, saying aloud, ‘ this is Dr. Frank- 
lin, whom I would have admitted mto the house;” 
when they readily opened the door for me accord- 
inely. As it had not been publicly known that 
there was any communication between his lordship 
and me, this I found occasioned some-speculation. 
His appearance in the house; I observed, caused a 
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kind of bustle among the officers, who were hurried 
in sending messengers for members, I suppose those 
in connexion with the ministry, something of im- 
portance being expected when that great man ap- 
pears; it being but seldom that his infirmities permit 
his attendance. I had oreat satisfaction in hearing 
his motion and the debate upon it, which I shall 
not attempt to give here an account of, as you may 
find a better in the papers of the time. It was his 
motion for withdrawing the troops from Boston, as 
the first step towards an accommodation. The day 
following, I received ‘a note from Lord Stanhope 
expressing, that “ at the desire of Lord Chatham 
was sent me enclosed, the motion he made in the 
house of lords, that I might be possessed of it in 
the most authentic manner, by the communication 
of the individual paper which was read to the house 
by the mover himself” ge § sent copies ‘of this motion 
to America, and was the more pleased | with it, as 
I conceived it had partly taken its rise from a hint 
Thad given his lordship in a former conversation. 
It follows 1 in these wor ds. 


(PER hl Urine ea 


“That an humble address be presented | to his 
majesty, most humbly to advise and. beseech his 
majesty, that, in order to open the way towards an 
happy settlement of the dangerous troubles in Ame- 
rica, by beginning to allay ferments and soften ani- 


% 
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mosities there; and above all, for preventing in the 
mean time any sudden and fatal catastrophe at 
Boston, now suffering under the daily irritation of 
an army before their eyes, posted in their town, it 
may eraciously please his majesty, that immediate 
orders may be dispatched to General Gage for re- 
moving his majesty’s forces from the town of Boston, 
_as soon as the rigor of the season and other circum- 
stances, indispensable to the safety and accommo- 
dation of the said troops, may render the same 
practicable.” | 
I was quite charmed with asi Chatham’s s speech 
in support of his motion.'.. He impressed me with 
the highest idea of him asa great and most able 
statesman. Lord Camden, another wonderfully 
good speaker and close reasoner, joined him in the 
- same argument, as did several other lords, who spoke 
excellently well; but all availed no more than, the 
whistling of Be chats, The motion wasrejected. Six 
teen Scotch peers, and twenty-four bishops, with all 
the lordsin possession or expectation of places, when 
they vote together unanimously, as they generally 
do for ministerial measures, make a dead majority 


* It was reported at the time, that his lordship had concluded 
his speech with the following remarkable words. “ If the minis- 
ters thus persevere in misadvising afd misleading the King, I 
will not say that they can alienate the affections of his subjects 
from his crown, but I will affirm, that they will make the crown 
not worth his wearing. Iwill not say that the King is betrayed, 
but I will pronounce that the kingdom is undone.” 
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that: renders all debating ridiculous in itself, since it 
can answer noend. Full of the high esteem [ had 
imbibed for Lord. Chatham, I wrote back to Lord 
Stanhope the followmeg note, viz. : 


_“ Dr, Franklin presents his best respects to. Lord 
Stanhope, with many thanks to: his lordship and 
Lord. Chatham: for the communication of so ‘au-. 
thentic a copy of the motion. Dr. F. is filled with 
admiration of that truly great man. He has seen 
inthe course of life, sometimes eloquence without 
wisdom, and. often wisdom without eloquence; in 
the present instance he sees both united, and both, 
as he thinks, in the highest degree oe Mi 

Craven Street, Jan. 23,1775. ial 
Asin the: course: of the elicits some Sait in’ i 
administration had observed, that it was common. 
and easy to censure their measures, but those who 
did so proposed nothing better; Lord Chatham 
mentioned that he should not be one of those idle 
censurers; that he had thought long and closely. 
upon the subject, and proposed soon to lay before 
_ their lordships the result of his meditation, in a plan. 
for healing our differences, and restoring peace ‘te 
the empire, to which his present motion was prepa- 
ratory: I much desired to know what his plan was, 
and intended. waiting on him to see if he would 
communicate it tome; but he went the next morn- 
ing to Hayes, and I was so much taken up with 
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daily business and company, that I could not easily 
get out to him. A few days after, however, Lord 
Mahon called on me, and told me Lord Chatham 
was very desirous of seeing me; when I promised 
to be with him the Friday following, several en- 
gagements preventing my going sooner. On F riday 
the 27th, I took a post-chaise about 9 o’clock, and 
vot to Hayes about 11; but my attention being en- 
gaged in reading a new pamphlet, the post-boy 
drove me a mile or two beyond the gate. His lord- 
ship being out on an airimg im his chariot, had met 
me before lL reached Hayes, unobserved by me; 
turned and followed me, and not finding me there, 
concluded, as he had seen me reading, that I had 
passed by mistake, and sent a servant after me. He 
expressed great pleasure at my coming, and ac- 
quainted me ina long conversation with the outlines | 
of his plan, parts of which he read to me. He said 
he had communicated it only to Lord Camden, 
whose advice he much relied on, particularly in the 
law part; and that he would, as soon as he could, 
get it transcribed, put it into my hands for my opi- 
nion and advice, but should show it to no other 
person before he presented it to the house; and he 
requested me to make no mention of it, otherwise 
parts might be misunderstood and blown upon be- 
forehand, and others perhaps adopted and. pro- 
duced by ministers as their own. I promised the 
closest secrecy, and kept my word; not even men- 
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tioning to any one that I had seen him.’ I dined 
with him, his family only stint and returned to 
town in the evening, 

On the Sunday following, being the 29th, his 
lordship came to 'town; and called tipon me in 
Craven Street. He brought with him’ his plan 
transcribed, in the'form of an act of patliament, 
which he put into my hands, requesting me ‘to con- 
sider it carefully, and communicate to him such 
remarks upon it as'should occurto me. His r reason 
for desiring to givé me that trouble, was, as he ¥ was 
pleased to say, that he knew no man so thoroughly 
-aequainted with the subject, or so capable of ¢ giving 
advice upon it; that he thought the errors’ of mi- 
nisters in American affairs had been often owing 
to their not obtaining the best : ‘information: | hat 
therefore though “he had ‘Cotisidered the ‘business 
thoroughly in all its parts, he lent 


“was not'so confid ent 
of his.own judgment, but that he came to set it tight 
by mine, as men set their watches by a reg gulator. 
He had not determined when he should produc ce it 

- in the-house of lords; but in the course of our ¢ r boat 
versation, considering the precarious si sittiation hid 
health, ani didnt it _irdedtil: Hag deta MW, Shine 
intelligence might arrive which would make Ke it see em ‘ 
less seasonable, or in all jpeg) = dba er; “ot te ‘ 
ministry might engage in different méast sures, cand 
then say, if you had produced gi rie 


might have attended to it. He concluded to offer it 
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the Wednesday following; and therefore wished to 
see me upon it the preceding Tuesday, when he 
would again call. upon me, unless I could conve- 
niently come to Hayes... I chose the latter, in re- 
spect to his lordship, and because there was less 


likelihood of interruptions: and I promised tobe 


with him early, that we might have more time. He 
staid with me near two ‘hours, his equipage waiting 
at the door; and being there while people’ were 
coming from church, it. was much ‘taken: notice of 
and talked of, as at that. time was. every little cir- 
cumstance that men. thought: might: possibly any 
way affect. American affairs... Such:a visit from so 
great a man, on. so important. a;/business, flattered 
not a little my vanity; iand the honor ofit gave me 
the more pleasure, as it happened on. the:very day 
twelve months that the ministry had taken so much 
pains to disgrace me before the privy council) ©) 
I applied: myself immediately to: the foil: ait 
considering the plan,:of which when: it was after: 
wards published I.sent: you a copy, «and therefore 
need not insert it here. I put down upon paper, as 
I went along, some short memorandums for-my 
future discourse with him. upon it, which’ follow, 
that you may, if you. please, compare them with thé 
plan; and if you do.so,:'you will see their drift and 
purpose, which. otherwise, would take me — 
writing to explain, (201,44) Ka G8 ve we Epa ae 


t See Appendix, No. 5. 
VOL. I. 24 
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a Notes for discourse with Lord Chatham 
eee on his Plan. 


“ Voluntary g iis and oveed taxes, not to be 
expected of the same people at the same time. 

« Permanent revenue will be objected to: would 
not a temporary sigh ning he best, wore for 
100 years? <4 

-& Does the whole of the iotite claimed in the 
petition of rights relate to England only?” 

“The American naturalization act gives all the 
yights of ‘natural-born | subjects to foreigners resid- 
ing there seven years.’ Can it be supposed th that = 
natives there have them not? © 

“Tf the king should raise armies in eon: 
would Britain like their being brought — as 
the king might bring them when he pleased. 

“An act of parliament requires the colonies to 
furnish sundry articles of provision and accommo- 
dation to troops quartered among them ; this'may 
‘be made very burthensome to colonies that are out 

of favor. ‘ 
- «Tf a permanent revenue, why not the ‘same 
"privileges in trade with Scotland 1.) ) 9)! 88 

« Should not the lands: pe by Britain 
and the colonies in conjunction, be given them (re- 
serving a quit-rent) whence they magne aes sawed 
to enable them to pay ? 

“ Instructions about agents to be withdrawn. ° 


_ mu% 
LAD een «) > 
J 
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_“ Grants to be for three years, at the end of which 
anew congress—and so from three to three years. 

“ Congress to have the general defence of the 
frontiers, making and regulating new settlements. 

‘“ Protection mutual... | 

“ We go into.all. sone: wars... 

“ Qur settlements cost you nothing. 

“Take the plan of union. 

« «Defence, extension and prosperity, oie. The 
late Canada act prevents their extension, and may 
check their prosperity. Oil 

“ Laws. should. be secure as well as ee 

‘Perhaps if the legislative power. of parliament 
is dmaied3 in. the colonies, they may make. a law. to 
forbid the meeting of any. congress, &e.” 


DE was at Hayes cue on ealee seconds, to 
my promise, when we entered into consideration 
of the plan.; but though I. staid near four hours, 
his lordship, in the manner. of, I think, all. eloquent 
persons, was so full and diffuse i in supporting every 
particular I questioned, that there was not time to 
go through half my memorandums: he is not easily 
interrupted; and I had. such pleasure in hearing 
him, that I found little inclination to interrupt him ; 


-_ therefore, considering that. neither of us had much 


expectation. that the plan. would be adopted entirely 
as it stood ;. that.in the course of its consideration, 
if it should be received, proper alterations might 
be introduced ; that. before. it would be. settled, 
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America should have opportunity to make her ob- 
jections and propositions. of amendment; that to 
haye it receiyed at all here, it must seem to comply 
a little with some of the prev ailing prejudices of the 
legislature ; that if it was not so perfect as might 
be wished, it would at least serve as a basis for 
treaty, and in the mean time pr event mischiefs ; and 
that as his lor dship had determined to offer it the 
next day, there was not time to make ‘changes and 
another fair. copy. . 1 therefore ceased my query- 
ing ; and though afterwards many people were 
pleased to do me the honor of supposing . Thad a 
considerable share in composing it, T assure you, 
that the addition of a single “word only. ‘was 
made at. my. instance, Viz. ~« Constitutions ” after 
* Charters; ” for my filling up at his request a blank 
with the titles of acts proper to be repealed, ‘which 
J, took. from the proceedings of the ‘congress, was 
no more. than might have been done by any copy- 
ing clerk. | ‘ 
On “Wednesday, ond Stanhope, at Lord Chat- 
ham’s request, called upon me, and. carried me 
down to, the house of lords, which was Soon. very 
full. Lord Chatham in a most. excellent speech, 
introduced, explained, and supported. his plan. 
When he: sat down, Lord Dar tmouth rose, and 
very properly. said, it contained matter of such 
weight and magnitude, as to require ‘much conside- 
ration, and he therefore hoped | the noble earl did 
not expect their lordships to decide upon ‘it by an 
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immediate vote, but would be willing it should lie 
upon the table for consideration. “Lord Chatham 
answered readily that he expected nothing more. 
But Lord Sandwich rose, and in a petulant vehe- 
ment speech, opposed its being received at all, and 
gave his opinion that it ought to be immediately 
rejected, with the contempt it deserved. That he 
could never believe it to be the production of any 
British peer. That it appeared to him rather the 
work of some American; and turning his face 
towards me, who was leaning on the bar, said, he 
fancied he had in his eye the person. who drew it 
up, one of the bitterest and most mischievous - 
enemies this country had ever known. This drew 
the. eyes of many lords upon me: butias Thad no 
inducement to take it to myself, I kept my counte- 
nance as immovable as if my features had been 
made of. wood. Then several other lords of the 
administration eave their sentiments also for reject- 
mg it; of which opinion also was strongly the wise. 
Lord Hillsborough. But the Dukes of Richmond 
and Manchester, Lord Shelburne, Lord Camden, 

Lord Temple, Lord Lyttleton and others, were for 
receiving it, some through approbation, and others 
for the character and. dignity of the house. One 
: lord. mentioning with applause, the candid proposal 
of one of the ministers, Lord Dartmouth, his lord-. 
ship rose again, and said, that having since. heard 
the opimions: of so many lords against receiving it 
to lie upon, the table for ‘consideration, he had, 
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Set his mind, could not accept t the praise oflered 
him for a candor of which he was now ashamed, 
and. should. therefore give his voice for rejecting 
the plan immediately. _ I am the more particular 
in this, as it is a trait of that nobleman’ s character, 
who from his office is supposed to have so great a 
share. in American affairs, but who has in reality 
I no will or judgment of his own, being, with dispo- 
sitions, for the best measures, easily prevailed with 
to. join in the worst. Lord Chatham, in his reply 
to. Lord Sandwich, took notice of his illiberal i in- 
sinuation, that the plan was not the person’s who 
proposed it: declared that it was entir ely his own ; 


a declaration he thought himself the more obliged at 


to make, as many of their lordships appeared | ‘to 
haye so mean. an opinion of it; for if it was So 
weak or. so bad a thing, it was proper. in him to 
take care that no other person should unjustly 
share i in the censure it deserved, That it had been 
heretofore reckoned his vice not to be apt to take 
advice; but he made no scruple to declare, that 
if he were the first minister of this country, and 
had the care of settling this momentous business, 
he should not. be ashamed, of publicly calling. to 


his. assistance, a person so perfectly acquainted 


with. the whole of American affairs as the gentle- 
man_alluded to, and so injuriously reflected 0 On ; 
one, he was pleased to say, whom all Europe I held 
in high estimation, for his knowledge. and. wisdom, 


and ranked with our Boyles and ‘Newtons ; ; who 


Z 
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was an honor, not to the English nation only, but 
to human nature! Ifound it harder to stand this 
extravagant compliment than the preceding equally 
extravagant abuse ; but kept as well as I could an 
unconcerned countenance, as not conceiving it to 
relate tome. 

To hear so many of these hereditary legislators 
declaiming so vehemently against, not the adopting . 
merely, but even the consideration of a proposal SO 
important i in its nature, offered by a person ‘of s SO 
weig ghty a character, one of the first statesmen of 
the age, who had taken up this country when in 
the lowest despondency, and conducted it tovictory - 
and glory, through a war with two of the mightiest 
kingdoms in Europe ; ‘to hear them censuring his 
plan, not only for their own misunderstandings of 
what was in it, but for their imaginations of what 
was not in it, which they would not give themselves 
an opportunity ‘of rectifying by a second reading ; 
to perceive the total ignorance of the subject “in 
some, the prejudice and passion of others, andthe 
wilful perversion of plain truth in several of ‘the 
ministers ; and upon the whole, to see it so ignomi- 
niously rejected by so great a majority, and ‘so 
hastily too, in breach of all decency, and prudent 
regard to the character and dignity of their body, 
asa third part ‘of the national legislature, gave'me 
an exceeding mean opinion of their abilities; and 
~ made their claim of sovereignty over three millions 
of virtuous. sensible people in America, seem’ the 
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greatest of absurdities, since they appeared to. have 
scarce discretion enough to govern a-herd of swine, 
Hereditasg ‘y, legislaiors 1 thought: d.:, There. would 
be more pr opriety, because less hazard: of mischief, 
in haying (as in some university of Germany) here 
ditary professors of Mathematics /—Butethis wasia 
hasty reflection; for the elected houseef commons. 
is no better, nor ever will be while the eléctors:re~. 
ceive money for, thei votes, and paysmoney where= 
with ministers may bribe their perenne al 
chosen,,, we 979th ameie Torito NOES GE! 
_ After, erie seciiacabal I esd to. pte “mo. 
_ nore of any negotiation for settlingour difierence. 
amicably ; yet, ina day or twe,; Lhad.a, note frem 
Mr. Barclay, requesting a meeting at Dr. Fother- 
gill s, the, 4th of February,.in the evening. 1 at- 
tended accordingly, .and was ‘surprised : by, being 
told. that.a very, good. disposition: ap yeareckin ads. 
ministration ; that the Hines had been considered), 
and several of them thought reasonable, and that. 
others might be admitted. with small, amendments. 
The good, Doctor, with his, usual, philanthropy, 
expatiated on the miseries of war; that-eveniaibad» 
peace was preferable to the; most successfulowar; 
that,, America was growing in strength’;, and; what- 
ever she:mig hit, be..obliged. to submit-to ab present, » 
she. would: .in a fow years bé im a condition to. 
make her own terms. . Mr, Barelayyhiieteds how 
much. it was Jn mny power te “prom te: an} agree- 
ment; how much, it would be to, or to eflect 
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it; and that TD might expect, not: only restoration 
of my old place; but almost any other } could wish 
for; &e.—IP need not teil you, who knéw me so 
well, how improper and disgusting this language 
was to-me,: “The Doctor's was more: stitable, 
Him I answered; that we did not wish for war, 
and: desired: nothing but what was reasonable and 
~ necessary for our security and well-bemeg. . To Mr, 
Barelay ] replied; that the ministry, I: was’ stire, 
- would rather give me a place in a cart td'’Fyburn, 
than any other place whatever ;—and:to both; that 
I sincerely wished to be serviceable; that'l needed 
no-other: inducement than to be showirhow I might 
beso; but saw they imagined more to. be im) my 
power than really was: I was then told dvain, that 
conferences had beén held upon’ the Hints ; and 
the paper being produced: was read, that I might 
hear the observations that had been’ neers upon 
i fame which: were as wrt: Sig th Ra 


As The fvabiattiéle was’ sel eats | 
- Q0The second agreed to, so far as related. to the 

repeal of the tea act. But repayment of the bajsone 
- that liad been collected, was:refused! ET 

8. The third not approved, as it implied a deft 
ciency of power in the comungsen| that made those 
acts, 

4) The fourth: gp Sneed 

5): Fhe fifth agreed to, but witlr a reserve, that no 
change prejudicial to Britain was to be‘expeécted. 
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6. The sixth agreed to, so far as related to the 
appropriation of the duties: but the appomtment 
of the officers and. their salaries to remain as at 
present. . 

7. The seventh relating to aids in time of 
agreed to. 

8. The eighth, alice to the troops was ise 
missible. » 

9. The ninth could is telitod sabe with thig dif 
ference, that no proportion should. be observed. with 
regard to preceding we but each Perna ens should 
give at pleasure. 0° | ds 

10. The tenth agreed. fe as to ed iesSinatton, of 
Castle William; but the restriction on the crown in 
building fortresses refused. «5 0) 65) | rf 

11. The eleventh refused absolutely, sonia as 
to the Boston port bill, which would be repealed ; 
and the Quebec act might be so far amended, as to 
reduce that province to its ancient limits. The 
other Massachusetts acts, bemg real amendments 
of their constitution, must for that reason be con- 
tinued, as well as to be a standing rate of the 
power of parliament. | 
12. The twelfth agreed to, that the maak should 
be appointed during good behavior, on the assem- 
blies providing permanent. salaries,. eubh as ine 
crown should approve of. | 

13. The thirteenth agreed to,, seisieae int as- 
semblies make provision as in the preceding: asete- 

“15. The fifteenth agreed. to. ae ee, 
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16. The sixteenth agreed to, supposing the 
duties paid to the colony treasuries. 
17. The seventeenth inadmissible. 


ss eeeeineeeimeestenienmmnnnaauedameaniaiminianniaiaeeeiea mind baie 


We had not at this time a great deal of conver- 
sation upon these points; for I shortened it by ob- 
serving, that while the parliament claimed and ex- 
ercised a power of altering our constitutions at 
pleasure, there could be no agreement; for. we 
were rendered unsafe in every privilege we had.a 
right to, and were secure in nothing. And. it. .be- 
ing hinted how necessary) an agreement was for 
America, since it) was so easy for Britain to burn 
all our sea-port towns, I grew warm, said that the 
chief part of my little property consisted of houses 
in those towns; that they might make bonfires of 
them whenever they pleased; that the fear of losing 
them would never alter my resolution to resist to the 
last that claim of parliament ; and. that it behoved 
this country to take care what mischief it did us ; 
for that sooner or later it would certainly be obliged 
to make good all damages with interest! ..The 
Doctor smiled, as I thought, with some approba- 
tion of my discourse, passionate as it was, and said, 
he would certainly repeat it fe-mOsow to Lord 
Dartmouth. 

Tn the discourse concerning the Hrieed Mr. 
Barclay happened to mention, that going to Lord 
Fyde’s, he found Lord Howe with him; and that 
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Lord Hyde had said to him, “ you may speak any 
thing before Lord Howe that you have to say to 
me, for he is @ friend in whom I confide:” upon 
which he accordingly had spoken with the same 
freedom as.usual. By this I collected how Lord 
Howe came ‘by the paper of Hinrs ‘which he had 
shown me :—And it being mentioned as a measure 
thought | is to send oy er a commissioner with 
powers ‘to inquire into grievances, and give redress 
on. certain conditions, but that it was difficult to 
find a proper person; I said, why not Lord Hyde? 
he is a man of prudence and temper, a “person of 
: dienity, and, I should think, very suitable for such 
an employment: or, if he would not go, there is the 
other person you Just mentioned, Lord. Howe, who 
would, in my opinion, do excellently well. . This 
passed as mere conver sation, and we parted. 7" 
‘Lord Chatham’ s rejected plan being printed, ‘for | 


ESUES 


the public. judgment, L received. SIX copies, fr “om. 


$6. 


Lord Mahon, his son-in-law, which en sent to dif 
ferent } persons in America. ce | 
A week and more passed, in which 1 heard 1 no- 


ke PU) 


thing further of any negociation, and my time Was, 
much taken up among the members of parliament, | 


rE? 


when Mr. Barclay sent me a note to, Say that he 


LaF 


was indisposed, ‘but desirous of seeing be, and | 
should be glad. if T would call on him, Twaited 

upon him the next mor ning, when. he told. me, t t that. 
he had seen Lord ‘Hyde, and had s some fur ther dis- | 


course with him on the Arvicues; ; that he thought 
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himself now fully possessed of what would do in 
this business; that he therefore wished. another 
meeting with me and Doctor Fothergill, when he 
would endeavor to bring prepared, a draft con- 
formable chiefly to what had been proposed and 
conceded on both sides, with some propositions of 
his own. 1 readily agreed to the meeting, which 
was to be on Thursday evening, Feb. 16th. | 

We met accordingly, when Mr. Barclay. pro- 
duced the following paper, viz. ~ 


A PLAN which, it is believed, would produce @ 
permanent union between Great Britain and her 
Colonies. . 


Ist. The Reig ie to be paid for; and, in 
order thatno time may be lost, to begin the desirable 
work of conciliation, it is proposed that the agent 
or agents, in.a petition to the king, should engage 
that, the tea destroyed. shall be eu for; and, in. 
consequence of that engagement, a commissioner | 
to have authority, by a clause in an act of parlia- 
ment, to open the port (by a suspension of the 
Boston port act) when that engagement shall be 
complied with. ; 

2d. The tea-duty act to be repealed, as. 5 wall 
for the advantage of Great Britain as the colonies. 

8d. Castle William to be restored to the, /pro- 
vince of Massachusetts Bay, as formerly, before it 
was delivered up by Governor Ruthin bs 
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4th. As it is believed. that the commencement of 
conciliatory measures, will, in. a considerable de- 
gree, quiet the, minds, of the subjects m America, 
it is proposed that the inhabitants of the province 
of the Massachusetts Bay should petition the king, 
and state their objections to the.said act.’ . And it 
is to be understood, that the said act shall be re- 
pealed. Interim, the commissioner to have power 
to suspend the act, in order to enable the mhabi- 
tants to petition. 

5th. The several provinces, a may oils 
themselves aggrieved. by the Quebec bill, to peti- 
tion in their legislative capacities; and it. is to be 
understood, that so far of the act as extends the 
limits of Quebec beyond. its ancient, oie ie to 
tie repealed. 

6th. The act of Bens VIllth t to. hid. formally 
disclaimed by parliament. Ba AE 

7th.. In time of peace, the Americans to raise, 
within their respective provinces, by. acts of their 
own legislatures, a certain sum or sums, such; as 
may be thought necessary for a peace este shmnenis 
to pay governors, judges, &c. | | 

Vide-Laws of Jamaica. OS ali “| ry. 

8th. In time of war, on requisition . made 
by the king, with consent of parliament, every. co- 
lony shall raise such sums of money as their legis- 
latures may think suitable to their abilities and the 


} eA 


Supposed to mean the Boston port ‘act. 4 aa 
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public exigency, to be laid out in raising and pay- 
ing men for land or ‘sea service, furnishing provi- 
sions, transports, or’such other wera as the rs: 
shall require and ‘direct. | 

~ 9th. The acts of navigation to be re-examined, 
i in Odor to see whether some alterations might not 
be made therein, as much for the advantage of 
Great Britain, as the ease of the colonies. 

“10. A naval officer to be appointed by the 
crown to reside in each colony, to see those acts 
observed. as 

-N.B.- In some colonies they are not appointed 
by the crown. 

“ith. All duties asin on the acts for regu- 
lating trade with the colonies, to be for the public 
use of the respective colonies, and paid into their 
treasuries, and an officer of wie crown to see it 
done. | if 

“12th. The stthivalty courts to be relincibil t to 
shi same powers as they have in England. 

“13th. All judgesin the kine’s colony govern- 
ments, to be appointed during good behavior, and 
to be paid by the province, agreeable to article 7th. 

- N.B. If the king chooses to add to their salienes, 
fle same to be sent from England. | 

14th. "The* Erree to be pyanegr in the 
same manner. 


FH hoe k Bas 


Our Pptereion famer Biitly upon the frst 


ee eee te oe 


article. It was said that the ministry only wanted. 
some opening to be given them, some ground on 
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which to found the commencement of conciliating 
measures ; that.a petition containmg such an en- 
gagement as mentioned in this article, would an-. 
swer that purpose ; that preparations were making, 
to send over.more troops and. ships; that such a 
petition might prevent their going, especially if a 
commissioner were proposed: I was therefore urged 
to engage the colony agents to,join with me in such, 
a petitions My answer was, that no agent had any 
thing to do-with the tea business but those for, Massa-, 
chusetts Bay, who were Mr. Bollan for the council, 
myself for the assembly, and. Mr. Lee, appointed to. 
~ succeed me when [ should leave England ;, that 
the latter, therefore, could hardly yet be considered. 
asian agent ; and that.the former was a. cautious’ 
exact man,,,and,, not.éasily., persuaded to . take, 
steps of such importance without. instructions,or; 
authority ; that therefore if such a step were to,be, 
taken, it would lie chiefly on, me to take it;,that 
mdeed, if thete were, as they supposed, a clear pro-; 
bability.of good to be done, by it, I should, make 
no scruple of hazarding myself in it; but I thought. 
the .empowering acommissioner to, suspend... the 
Boston port act, was a method, too dilatory, and a_ 
mere suspension would not be satisfactory ;, that.if, 
such an engagement were entered into, all the risk 
sachusetts acts should be immediately repealed. 
They laid hold of the readiness I had ami, 
to petition on a pr obability of. doing good, ap-. 
plauded it, and urged me to draw up a petition 
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immediately. I said it was a matter of importance, 
and with their leave | would take home the paper, 
consider the propositions as they now stood, and. 
give them my opinion to-morrow evening. ‘This 
was agreed to, and for that time we parted. 
Weighing now the present dangerous situation 
of affairs in America, and the daily hazard of 
widening the breach there irreparably, I embraced 
the idea proposed in the paper, of sending over a 
commissioner, as it might be a means of suspending 
military operations, and bring on a treaty, whereby 
mischief would be prevented, and an agreement by 
degrees be formed and established: [I also con- 
cluded to do what had been desired of me as to the 
engagement, and essayed a draught of a memorial 
to Lord Dartmouth for that purpose simply, to be - 
signed only by myself. As to the sending of a 
commissioner, a measure which I was desired like- 
wise to propose, and express my sentiments of its 
utility, T apprehended my colleagues in the agency 
might be justly displeased if I took a step of such 
importance without consulting them, and therefore 
I sketched a joint petition to that purpose for them 
to'sien with me if they pleased ; but apprehending 
that would meet with difficulty, I drew up a letter 
to Lord Dartmouth, containing the same proposi- 
tion, with the reasons for it, to be sent from me 
only. ~ IT made also upon paper some remarks on 
the” “propositions ; ; with some hints on a ‘separate 
per of further remarks to be made’ in conversa- 
VOL, I. 2K 
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tion, when we should meet in, the evening of the 
17th... Copies of these papers, (except. the. first, 
which I do not fmd with me .on,shipboard,) are 
here placed as follows, viz. 


. To the Kine’s most excellent Masgsty, 


The Petition and Memortat of W. Bollan, 
B. Franklin, and Arthur Lee, : 


Most humbly showeth ; 


‘That your petitioners, bemg ease ion 


perm pceniies and: deeply affected with the ap- 


prehension of impending calamities that. now 
threaten: your: Majesty's subjects. im: America, beg 
leave to approach your throne, and to suggest with 
all humility, their opinion, formed om much: atten- 


tive consideration, that if it) should please your. 


Majesty to permit and authorise a meeting of. dele- 
gates from the different provinces, and appoint. 
some person or persons of dignity, and wisdom 
from this country to. preside in that meeting, or to. 
confer with the said delegates, acquaint themselves 
fully: with the true grievances of the colonies, and. 
settle the means of composing all dissensions; such 
means to be afterwards ratified by your Majesty, if 
found just and suitable ; your. petitioners. are. per- 
suaded, from thew thorough knowledge. of that 
country and:people, that such a, measure might be 
attended with the most. salutary effects, prevent, 
much mischief, and restore the harmony which so 


¢ 


ee ee eS a 
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long subsisted, and’ is’ so nécessary to’ the prospe- 
rity and happiness of all’ your Majesty's subjects in 
every ‘part “of “yotir “extensive dominions ; which; 
that heaven may preserve entire to your Majesty 
and your descendants, is the sincere prayer of 
your bpd most’ dutiful’ subjects and ser- 
vants.9 YF to sat ty 


To rue Ricut Hon. Lord Dartmourtn, Re, 
My Lorp, | a ATL : 
Being deeply ics clined: of the i im- 
pending calamities that threaten the nation. and its 
colonies through the present unhappy dissensions, 
I have) attentively considered by’ what, possible 
means-those calamities may be prevented, The’ 
great importance of a business, which concerns us 
all; will, I hope, im some degree excuse:me to your 
lordship, if I presume unasked to offer my humble 
opinion, that should his. Majesty think fit to. au-. 
thorise delegates from the several provinces te meet 
at such convenient time and place, as in his wis- 
dom: shall seem meet, then and there to confer with 
a commissioner or commissioners to be appointed: 
and empowered by his Majesty, on the means of 
establishing a firm and lasting union between Bri- 
tain and the American provinces, such a measure 
might be effectual for that purpose. I cannot: 
therefore but wish it may be adopted, as no one 
can more ardently and sincerely desire the general 
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prosperity of the British dominions, than, my lord, 
your lordship’s most, obedient, &c. 
B. Faaneuany ‘i 
REMARKS ON THE PROPOSITIONS. 

Art. 1. In consequence of that engagement all 
the Boston and Massachusetts acts to be suspend- 
ed, and in compliance with that engagement to be 
totally repealed. 

By this amendment article 4th will become un- 
necessary. 

Art. 4. and 5. The numerous petitions heretofore 
sent home by the colony assemblies, and either 
refused to be received, or received and neglected, 
or answered harshly, and the petitioners rebuked 
for making them, have, I conceive, totally dis- 
couraged that method of application; and if even: 
their friends were now to propose to them the 
recurring again to petitioning, such friends would. 
be thought to trifle with them. Besides, all they 
desire is now before government in the petition of 
the congress, and the whole or parts may be granted 
or refused at pleasure. ‘The sense of the colonies 
cannot be better obtained by petition from different 
colonies, than it is by that general petition. 

Art. 7. Read, such as fhe may think mneces- 
sary. 

Art.,11. As it statute, of little importance. The 
first proposition was, that they should be repealed 
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as unjust. But they may remain, » for wy will ae 
bably not be executed. | 

Even with the amendment proposed above to 
article 1. I cannot think it stands as it should do. 
If the object be. merely the preventing present 
bloodshed, and the other mischiefs to fall on that 
country in war, it may possibly answer that end 3 
but if a thorough hearty reconciliation is wished 
for, all cause of heart-burning should be removed, 
and strict justice be done on both sides. Thus the 
tea should not only be paid for on the side of 
Boston, but the damage done to Boston by the 
port act should be repaired, because it was done 
contrary to the custom of all nations, savage as 
well as civilised, of first demanding satisfaction. 

Art. 14. The jadgers should receive nothing from 
the king. | 

As to the other two acts; the Maséaichiisetts 
must suffer all the hazards and mischiefs of war, 
rather than admit the alteration of their charters 
and laws by parliament. “ They who can give up 
essential liberty to obtain a little temporary heed 
deserve neither liberty nor safety.” 

B. FRANKLIN. 


HIntTs. , 


I doubt the regulating duties will not be ac- 
cepted, without enacting them, and having the 
power of appointing ne etn in pe colo- 
nies, 4 
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If we mean a hearty reconciliation, we must deal 
candidly, and use no tricks. 

The assemblies ‘are many 6f’them ‘in a state of 
dissolution.” Tt) will vequire: time to make new 
elections; then to meet and'choose delegates,’ sup- 
posing’ all’ could meet: But the assembly’ of the 
Massachusetts Bay cannot act under the new'con- 
stitution, or meet the new ‘council for that purpose, 
without acknowledging the power of parliament to 
alter their charter, which they never will do. The 
language “of the proposal ‘is, Try on ‘your fetter 
first; and then, if Pe don't like ~ “atte and we - 
will consider: hoe 

Establishing salaries for puis may be a sans 
law.’ For’ governors not so,’ the ‘constitution of 
colonies ‘differing: | It is’ possible troops may be 
‘sent to particular eAM ao ae ‘to! ety PON ager 

GHEY BES oat of FAVE AE SASS 97 ON BC OE 
Canada We cannot endure’ adhe over yany 
_— our sitive Sting too TT - be free, or none. 


MiG 


Bhat, uhenicali L ications the Goll eeitsal sate 
rm om Mrs. piensa: maueescd another from Lord 
iddowe,vizers sisn urtfntlosb se wradto - Ww 
Mrs. Hawbis aiikiiliastia to;Dr-. 
Franklin ; she has just received the enclosed note 
from:Lord: Howe, and hopes it willbe convenient — 
to him to:come to her either to-morrow: or Sunday, 
at any hour. most: convenient. to. him, which she 
begs he will beso ‘good tomames 90) ) 
Grafton Street, Friday, Feb. 17, 1775. 


w 
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i dork q>3 


PE nCtosed i in the foregoing + ig 


ipl OgmE, Hoxorasie, Mrs, Hows... 
| - L.wiseyou to procure méian. oppor: 

tunity to see Dr. Franklin. at. your: house; to- 
morrow, or on, Sanday morping,. for an essential 
purposes dj asin} Vv 

» Grafton Street; sii 4 0 sales ‘inte 
unis — ster 5 o'clock, oe 17, 1775. 

a rene not ace fr om ae rene ion some ornan 
and.readily answered, that.£ would do myself .the 
honor of waiting upon him at her house to-morrow 
at. 11.oclock. | | 

Mr, Barclay, dr. Pilla iit, see salen met 
accor sisict to. appointment. at the .Doctor’s, house. 
dE delivered to them the Remarxs I had made on 
the paper, and we talked them oyer., .Iread.,also 
the sketches [had made of the petitions and me- 
morials ;. but. they being, of opimion, that the.repeal 
of none of the Massachusetts’ acts could be obtain- 
ed by my engaging to pay for the tea, the Boston 
port act excepted, and. I msisting on a repeal of 
all, otherwise dechning to make the. offer; that 
measure was deferred for the present, and I 
pocketed my draughts. They concluded, how- 
ever, to report my sentiments, and see if any fur- 
ther concession could be obtained. ‘They observed, 
too, that I had signed my remarks ;,.on which. I 
said, that understanding by other means, as. well 
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as from. them, that the ministers had been acquaint- 
ed with my being consulted in this business, 1 saw 
no occasion for further mystery ; and since, in con- 
veying and receiving through second hands their 
sentiments. and mine, occasioned delay, and might 
be attended with. misapprehension, something 
being lost. or changed. by mistake in the convey- 
ance, I did not see, why we should not meet and 
discuss the points together at once; that if. this 
was thought proper, [should be willing and ready 
to attend them to the ministerial persons they con- 
ferred..with. 'They.seemed, to approve the. et 
posal, and. said they would mention it. 

_ .-The next. morning I met Lord Howe, sionals 
to. appointment. . He seemed very cheerful, hav- 
ing,,as. 1 imagine, heard. from Lord Hyde what 
that lord might have heard from Mr. Barclay the 
evening of the 16th, viz. that I had consented to 
petition and engage payment for the tea; whence 
it was hoped, the ministerial terms of accommoda- 
tion might take place. He let me know, that he 
was thought of to be sent commissioner for settling 
the differences in America; adding, with an ex- 
cess of politeness, that sensible of his own unac- 
quaintedness with the business, and. of my know- 
ledge and abilities, he could not think of under: 
taking it without me; but with me, he should do 
it most readily ; for he should found his expecta- 
tion of success on my assistance: he therefore had 
desired. this meeting, to know my mind upon a 
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proposition of my going with himin some shape or 
_ other, as a friend, an assistant, or secretary: that 
he was very sensible, if he should be so happy as 
to effect any thing valuable, it must’ be wholly ow- 
ing to the advice and assistance I should afford 
him ; that he shouldtherefore make no scruple of 
giving me upon all occasions the full honor of it ; 
that he had declared to the ministers his opinion 
of my good dispositions towards peace, and what 
he now wished was to be authorised by me to say, 
that I consented to accompany him, and would 
co-operate with him in the great work of reconci- 
liation. That the influence I had over the minds 
of people in America, was known to be very ex- 
tensive; and that I could, if any man could, pre- 
vail with them to comply with reasonable propo: 
sitions. LT rephed, that I was obliged to his lord- 
ship for the favorable opinion he had of me, and 
for the honor he did me in proposing to make use 
of my assistance; that I wished to know what 
propositions were intended for America; that if 
they were_reasonable ones in themselves, possibly 
I might be able to make them appear such to my 
countrymen; but if they were otherwise, I doubted 
whether that could be done by any man, and cer- 
tainly I should not undertake it. His lordship 
then said, that he should not expect my assistance 
without a proper consideration. 'That the business 
was of great importance; and if he undertook it, he 
should insist on being enabled to make generous 
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and: ample appointments!'for those he took with 
him, ‘particularly for me;).as wellas a firm promise 
of ‘subsequent rewards; ‘And, said. he, that: the amni+ 
nistry may have’ an opportunity of showing their 
good ‘disposition: towards yourself, will you give 
me leave, Mr. Franklin, ‘to procure for: you: pre- 
viously some mark of it; suppose the payment 
here of the arrears of your salary as agent for New 
England, which’ T ‘understand. they have stopped 
for'some time past?) My lord; said Ij I shall deem 
ita: great honor to be in any shape: joined with 
your lordship in ‘so good:a work; —butif you hope 
service from/any mfluence 1 may: be supposed to 
have, \drop all thoughts! of procuring me any pre- 
_ vious favors from ministers ;.:myi-accepting them 
would: destroy the very influence you propose to 
make use) of3) they «would: be consideredasso 
many bribes’ to: betray the interest of my country : 
but only let'me see the propositions, and. if I: ap- 
prove of ithem, Pshall not hesitate’ a moment, but 
will ‘hold: myself ready to: accompany your lord- 
ship at'an hour’s warning. He then said, he wish- 
ed TP would ‘discourse with Lord Hyde upon the 
business, and asked if I had any objection to meet 
his’ lordship ?) “Dsanswered, ‘none, not: the least. 
That [had a great respect for Lord Hyde, and 
would: wait upon him whenever he should please 
to permit it. He said he would — to Lord 
Hyde, and ‘send me word. 

On ‘the: Monday following, I batt a Metta 
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from Lord Howe.\: To understandit:better,. it) is 
necessary to reflect, that in the mean: time: there 
was opportunity for-Mb.: Barclay:to: communicate 
to that nobleman the Remarks 1 had: madejonthe 
Plan, the sight. of which had«probably changed 
the purpose of making anyruse of me on the: oceas 
sion: ‘The letter follows. 


FF f) 4 


fe Gutebia Stncets Fi eb. 20, 1776. 


Nb lag cia had. a convenient: iti 

Pati to talko with Lord Hydecuntil this morning. 
en the subject [ mentioned whent had, my sie 
friend, the pleasure; to see you last, [now give you 
the earliest information of ia hewidhtie sentiments 
upon my proposition. | Zitat MOT w1OVs) eHory 
He declares he, secu no: tice nae dike wind 
that he. is always desirous:of the conversationsof 
men of knowledge, consequently, in) that: respect; 
would have: a pleasure.in yours. » But he appre+ 
hends, that.on the present American, contest, your 
principles and his, ov rather those, of parliament, 
are as: yet so. wide from each other, that a meeting 
merely to discuss them, might give, you wnrecéss 
sary trouble. . Should. you, think. otherwise,, or 
should,» any propitious circumstances approximate 
such distant/sentiments, he would be happy to:bé 
used.as a channel to convey what. might: tend te 
harmony from a person of credit to those im power. 
And [ will venture to advance, from my know- 
ledge of ‘his lordship’s opinion of meniand: things, 
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that nothing of that. nature would suffer in the 


passage. 
J am, with a sincere. regard, your most obedient 
servants: pete Howe. | 


To Dr. Franklin. . 


As I had no desire of obtruding myself upon 
Lord Hyde, though a little piqued at his declining 
to see me, I thought it best to show a decent indif- 
ference, which I endeavored in the following 
Tr 7 a aT PE | 

. Craven Street, Feb. 20, 1775. 
Havine nothing to offer on the Ame- 
ican business in addition to what Lord Hyde is 
already acquainted with from the papers that have 
passed, it seems most respectful not to give his 
lordship the trouble of a visit ;. since a mere dis- 
cussion of the sentiments contained im those papers 
is not, in his opinion, likely to produce any good 
effect. [ am thankful, however, to his lordship 
for the permission of waiting on him, which I shall 
use if any thmg occurs that may give a chance of 
utility in such an interview. 

With sincere esteem and respect, I have the 
honor-to be, my lord, your lordship’s most obedient 
humble servant, B. FRANKLIN, | 

Lord Howe. 


On the morning of the same as Parakey 20, 
it was: currently and industriously reported all over 
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the town, that Lord North would that day make a 
pacific motion in the house of commons for healing 
all differences between Britain and America. The 
house was accordingly very full, and the members 
full of expectation. The Bedford party, inimical 
to America, and who. had urged severe measures, 
were alarmed, and began to exclaim against the 
yninister for his timidity, and the fluctuation of his 
politics ; they even began to count voices, to see if 
they could not, by negativing his motion, at once 
unhorse him, and throw him out of administration. 
His friends were therefore’ alarmed for him, and 
there was much caballing and whispering. At 
length a motion, as one had been promised, was 
made, but whether that originally intended, is with 
me very doubtful. suspect, from its imperfect 
composition, from its inadequateness to answer 
the purpose previously professed, and from some 
other circumstances, that when first drawn it con- 
tained more of Mr. Barclay’s plan, but was cur- 
tailed by advice, just before it was delivered. My 
old proposition of giving up the regulating duties 
to the colonies, was in part to be found in it; and 
many who knew nothing of that transaction, said 
was the best part of the motion. It was as 
follows °° f 


Lord North’s Motion, Feb. 20, 1775. 


oe That it is the opinion of this committee, that 
when the governor, council, and assembly, or 
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general court lof his) Majesty’s “provinces” or ‘colo 
nies} ‘shall propose to make provision according to 
their respective. conditions, ‘circumstances; \ ‘and’ 
situations, for. contributing their: proportion to the: 
common ‘defence; such proportion*to be ‘raised: 
under the authorityof the general court or general 
assembly of such province or colony, and dispos’ 
able by parliament, and ‘shall engage to make: 
provision also for the support: of ‘the ‘civil govern-. 
ment, and the: administration: of justice m such’ 
province’ or ‘colony, it will be proper, if such pro- 
posal shalb be approved “by: his Majesty in parlia- 
ment, and for so long-as such provision shall be 
-made accordingly, to forbear in respect of such 
province or colony, to levy any duties, tax, or 
assessment, or to impose any further duty, tax, or 
assessment, except only such duties as it) may be: 
expedient’ to;impose for the regulation of ‘com-! 
merce; thenett produce ‘of the duties last men- 
tioned; to be'carried to the account of such pro-| 
vince, colony, or plantation, exclusively.” 
| 4 yea aS 'CIS-MOV WS ED 

After a good deal of wild debate, in which this 
motion was supported upon various and: inconsist- 
ent) principles by the ministerial people, .andeven. 
met with an opposition from some of them, which 
showed a want of concert, probably: from the sud: 
denness of the alterations above supposed, they all 
agreed at length, as usual, m, voting it by a‘large: 
- majority. Hearing nothing during all the following’ 
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week fromMess: Barclay and Fothergill; (except that 
Lord: Hyde, when:acqnainted with my willingness 
to.engage for payment of the tea, had said it gave 
him xew dife,) nor; any thing from: Lord Howe, 
mentioned his: silence occasionally to his sister; 
adding, that) 1, supposed it owing to: his finding 
what he had proposed. to me was not likely to take 
place; and. I.wished her to desire hiro, if that was 
the case, to let me know it by a line, that L might 
be at liberty \to take other measures, | She did so 
as soon. as he returned from the country, where he 
had been, for-a day or two; and received from: 
her the following note, vizi-— > 1 


_ Mrs: Howz’s compliments to Dr. Franklin: 
Lord Howe not quiterunderstanding the message 
received from her, will be very glad to have. the 
pleasure of seeing him either between) twelve and. 
one this: morning, (the only hour he is at liberty 
this day,) at her house,.or at any hour to-morrow 
most convenient to him, Bow. Mit 

Grafton-street, Tuesday. 

I met his lordship: at the hour appointed. He: 
said that he had not seen me lately, as he expected 
daily to have something more material to’ say to 
me than had yet occurred; and hoped that 1 would. 
have called on Lord Hyde, as I had intimated 1 
should:do when Iiapprehended. it might be useful, 
which he was sorry to find I had not done. That 
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there was something in my verbal message by Mrs. 
Howe, which perhaps she had apprehended imper- 
fectly ; it was the hint of my purpose to take other 
measures. J answered, that having, since I had 
last seen his lordship, heard of the’ death of my 
wife at Philadelphia, in whose hands fT had left 
the care of my affairs there, it was become néces- 
sary for me to return thither as soon’ as conve- 
niently might be; that what his lordship had pro- 
posed of my accompanying him to America. might, 
if likely to take place, postpone my voyage to suit 
his conveniency; otherwise, I should proceed by 

the first ship: that I did suppose, by not hearing 
- from him, and by Lord North’s motion, all thoughts 
of that kind were laid aside, which was what I 
only desired to know from him. He said my last 
paper of Remarks by Mr. Barclay, wherein I had 
made the indemnification of Boston for the injury 
of stopping its port, a condition of my engaging 
to pay for the tea, (a condition impossible to ay 
complied with,) had discouraged further proceed- 
ing on that idea. Having a copy of that paper in. 
my pocket, I showed his lordship that I had pro- 
posed no such condition of my engagement, nor 
any other than the repeal of all the Massachusetts 
acts. That what followed relating to'the indem- 
nification, was only expressing my private opinion 
that it would be just, but by no means insisting 
upon it. He said the arrangements were not yet 
determined on; that as I now explained myself, it 
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appeared I had been much misapprehended ;, and 
he wished of all things I would see Lord Hyde, 
and asked if I would choose to meet him there, (at 
Mrs. Howe's) or that he should. call upon me:.I 
said that I would by no means. give Lord Hyde 
that trouble. That since he GLord Howe) seemed 
to think it might be of use, and wished it done soon, 
J would wait upon Lord Hyde: I knew him to be an 
. early riser, and would be with him at eight o'clock 
the next morning; which Lord Howe undertoek 
to acquaint him with.. But I added, that from 
what circumstances I could collect. of the dispo- — 
sition of ministry, I apprehended my visit would 
answer no material purpose. .He was of a difler- 
ent opinion ; to which I submitted. . . | 
The next morning, March Ist, I accordingly 
was early with Lord Hyde; who received. me with 
his usual politeness,, We talked over a great part 
of the dispute between the countries. I found him 
ready with all the newspaper and pamphlet topics; 
of the expense of settling our colonies, the protec- 
tion afforded them, the heavy debt under which 
Britain labored, the equity of our contributing to 
its alleviation; that many people in England were 
no more represented than we were, yet all were 
taxed and governed. by parliament, &c. &c. I 
answered all, but with little effect; for though his 
lordship seemed civilly to hear what I said, Thad 
reason to believe he attended very little to the pur- 
port of it; his mind being employed the while in 
VOL. I. | 21 
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thinking on what he hiniself purposed to say next. 
He had hoped, he said, that Lord North’s motion 
would have been satisfactory 5" ‘and asked what 
could be objected to ite 3 replied, the terms of it 
were that we should “gt ant money till parliament 
had “agreed we had. eiven enough, without having 
ihe least share in judging of the propriety of the 
measure for which it was to be granted, or of our 
own abilities to grant ; that these grants were also 
to be made under a thigat of exercising a claimed 
right of taxing us at pleasure, and compelling such 
taxes by an armed force, if we did not give till it 
should be thought we had given enough; that the 
proposition was similar to no mode of obtaining 
aids that ever existed, except that of a highway- 
man, “who presents his: pistol and hat at a coach- 

Window, demanding no specific sum, but if ‘you 

will’2 sive all your 1 money, or what he is pleased to 
thihk sufficient, , he will civilly omit putting his own 
hand into” your pockets ; ; if not, there is his pistol. 
That the mode of raising contributions in an ene- 
my S country was fairer than this, since there an 
explicit sum was demanded, and the people who ? 
were raising it knew what they were about, and 
Ww yhen- they should have done ; and that, in short, 
no free people could ever think ‘of beginning te 
erant upon such terms. That, besides, a new dis- 
pute had now been raised, by the parliament's S pre- 
pending. to a Bet of “Ulteriag our ‘charters and 


a OS aA 
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anee to us than their claim of taxation, | as it.set, 
us all adrift, and left. us without a. privilege we, 
could depend upon, but at their pleasure; this was. 
a situation we could not possibly. be in; and. as 
Lord North’s. proposition. had. no. relation to this 
matter, if the other had been such as we could 
have agreed to, we should still be far from a. recon- 
ciliation.. His lordship. thought I misunderstood 
the proposition ; on which I took it out and read 
it. He then waived that point, and. said he should 
be glad to know, from_ me what would. produce, a 
reconciliation, L. said that his lordship, I imagined, | 
had seen several. proposals of mine for that. ‘pur- 
pose, He said he had ; but some of my articles 
were such as would. never be agreed to. That it 
was . apprehended I had several instructions and 
powers to offer more. acceptable terms, but, was 
extremely reserved, and perhaps from a desire. he 
did not blame, of doing better for my constituents ; 
but my expectations might deceive me; and he did 
think I. might. be assured I should never obtain 
better terms than what were now oflered by Lord 
North, That administration had a sincere desire 
of. restoring harmony with America; and it was 
thought if I would co-operate with them, the busi- 
ness. would. be easy. That he hoped I was above 
retaining ¢ resentment against them, for what nobo dy 
now approved, and. for which satisfaction might, be 
made me ; that T was, as he understood, in high 
esteem among the Americans ; : that if. 1 would 
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bring about a reconciliation on terms suitable to 
the dignity of government, Tmight be as highly 
and generally esteemed»here, and be honored and 
rewarded, perhaps, beyond my expectation. I replied, 
that I thought I had given a convincing proof of . 
my sincere desire of promoting peace, ‘when, on 
being informed that all wanted: for the honor of 
government, was to obtain payment for the tea, I 
offered, without any instruction to warrant my so 
- doing, or assurance that I shouldbe reimbursed, 
er my: conduct approved, to engage for that) pay- 
ment, if the Massachusetts acts were to be repeaieds 
an engagement! in which I must have tisked my 
whole. fortune, swhich I thought few. besides me 
would have:done... That, in truth, private: resent- 
ments had no weight with mein public business ; 
that Iwas not the reserved man imagined 5 -having 
really-no secret -instructions:to act upon. That I 
was certainly: willing todo every thing that.could 
reasonably be expected of me. But if anysup- 
posed I could prevail with my countrymen:to take: 
black for white, and wrong for nght,. it) was not 
knowing either them or) me; they were not:capa- 
‘ble of being so imposed. on, nor was I capable of 
attempting it. | He then asked my opimion of send= 
ing over a commissioner, for the purpose mentioned» 
in a preceding part of this account, and my answer. 
was to the same effect. By the way, I apprehend, | 
that to give me.an opportunity of: discoursing with 

Lord Hyde on that point, was a principal motive: 
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with words Mois for urging. me’to: make’ this visit. 
Elis lordship didnot express ‘his*own: sentiments 
witias at... And: thus pre stints: dt aaa 
Tice or Corea hand after iB scale the follow: 
ing note feat Mrs. Howe. | | 


‘Po Mrs ‘ deat acanelieonid to Dr Franklin: 
Lord Howe begs to have the pleasure of meeting 
him: once more before’ he Toes; ‘at ‘herchouse : le 
is at: present out of town; 'but returns ‘on Monday; 
and any day, or hour after that; that the Doctor 
will name, ‘he will be very glad to attend ca ek 

oG Ren cnet meen alarch A: S 5a 


oe 2 


rr answ bad fe I aan i cuilai the dial of 
waiting on: Lord Howeat her ‘house:the: Tuesday 
following, at eleven o'clock); We met accordingly: 
He began by saying, that I had been a better pro- 
phet than himself, m:foreseeing that my imterview: 
with Lord Hyde would: be of no great use: and 
‘then said, »that he hoped I would excuse the 
trouble he had given me, as his intentions had been 
good beth towards: me and the public. He was 
sorry that at present there was no appearance’ of 
things going mto the train ‘he had wished, but 
that possibly they might. yet take a more favorable’ 
turn; and,;as he understood I was going soon to 
America, if he should chance to be sent thither on 
that important business, he hoped he might still 
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porns my, assistance: | 1 assured him of my rea- 
diness at all times of. co-operating with him in se 
good a, work ; and_so, taking my leave, and re- 
ceiving his good. wishes, ended the negotiation 
with Lord, Howe, And L heard no more of that 
with Messrs.. Fothergill and , Barclay. I could 
only gather from some hints i in. their conversation, 
that neither of them were. well pleased with the 
P conduct of. the ministers respecting these transac- 
_, tions... Anda few days before I left London, I 
met. them by. their, desire, at ‘the Doctor's house, 
_ when, they. desired, me to assure, their friends | from 
_ them, that, it was now. their fixed opinion, ‘that 
; nothing ; could secure. the. privileges of America 
_ but; a. firm, sober, adherence to. the terms of. the 
, association made. at, the. congress, and that. the 
., Salvation of English. liberty, depended now on n the 
, perseverance and virtue of. America. | 

ovo During, the whole, my time was, otherwise much 
ahem up, by friends calling continually to inquire 
: _news from America : members of both houses of 
f parliament, to inform me what passed i in the houses, 


and discourse with me on the debates, and on) mo- 


_tions made or to be made; merchants of London 
and of the manufacturing and port towns on ‘their 
| petitions; the Quakers upon theirs, &e. &e.; ‘sO , that 
4d bad no time to take notes of almost any “thing. 
T his account is. therefore chiefly from recollection, 
in which doubtless much must have been omitted, 
from deficiency of memory ; but what there is I 
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believe to be pretty exact: “except that discoursing 
with so many different ™ persons ‘about the same time, 
on ‘the same subject, of may possibly have put down 
some things as. said by” or to ‘one ‘person, which 
passed i in ‘conversation with another. A’ little before 
ae left London, being at the housé ‘of lords; when 
"e ‘debate i in which Lord Camden was to speak, and 
who indeed spoke admir ably on American affairs, 
T was ‘tmuch diseusted, from ‘the ministerial ‘side, 
by many base reflections | on American courage, 
_Teligion, understanding, &e. in which we ‘were 
treated. with the utmost contempt, as the lowest of 
| “mankind, and almost of a different species from’ the 
~ English, of Britain ; “but particularly the American 
_ honesty was ‘abused by some of the lords, Wwho'as- 
serted that we were fall knaves, and ‘wanted only 
_ by. this dispute to avoid paying ‘our debts’; ‘that if 
we had any sense of. equity or justice, ee ‘should 
offer payment of the tea, &c. T went homeé sothe- 
what irritated | and heated; and partly’ to ‘retort 
: ‘upon this nation, on the article of equity, drew up 
a ‘memorial to ‘present to Lord Dartmouth before 
. my departure ; but consulting my friend Mr. Tho- 
mas. Walpole: upon it, who is a member of’ the 
house of commons, he looked at it anda at me se- 
“little out of ‘my; senses. “As Iwas in the hurry of 
| Packing up, I requested him to take the trouble of 
_ Showing i it to his neighbor Lord Camden, and ask 
his advice, upon it, , which he kindly undertook to 
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do; and returned it me withoa es 29 here 
follows: _ eg memorial 


To the, Right Honorable the: Earl, of Deistiaite 
one of His ee = ae Secretaries of 
tate : 


“A Memorial of Benjamin Fr anklin, Agent of 
the Provi ince 2 of Massachusetts Bay. ; | 


o Wedlerboak an injury dibsndy) can only give sabe 
ruil a right to full reparation’ or, incase that 
be refused; a right to return anequal injury; and 
whereas! the blo¢kade of Boston, now continued 
nine months, hath every week of its continuance 
done damage to’ that town, equal'to what was'suf} 
feréd there by the India’ company 5 it follows that 
such exceeding damage is an ijury done by this 
government for which reparation ought to’ be mades 
And whereas reparation of injuries ought always: 
{agreeably to the custom of all nations, savage as 
wellvas civilised) to be first required, before satis! 
faction is taken by a return of damage to the ag- 
eressors ; which was not done by Great Britain'in 
the instance above-mentioned; Ithe underwritten 
do therefore; as their agent, in the behalf of my 
country and the said town of Boston, ‘protest 
against the continuance of ihe said blockade: and 
I. do hereby solemnly demand satisfaction for the 
accumulated injury done them, beyond the ‘walue 
of the India company’s tea destroyed. And whereas 
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the conquest of the Gulph of St. Lawrence, the 
coasts of Labrador and, Nova Scotia; and the 
fisheries possessed by the French there and on the 
banks of Newfoundland, so far as they were more 
éxtended than at present, was made by the joint 
forces of Britain and the colonies, the latter having 
nearly an equal number of men in that service with 
the former; it follows that the colonies have an 
equitable and just right to participate in the advan- 
tage of those Fisheries. 1 dotherefore,in the behalf of 
the colony of the Massachusetts Bay, protestagainst 
the actnow under consideration ii parliament; for 
depriving that province, with others, of that fishery, 
(on pretence of their refusing to |purchase British 
commodities).as an act highly unjust and injuriouss 
And I give notice, that satisfaction’ will, probably 
one day be demanded for all the injury that may: 
be doeneand suffered: in the execution of such acts 
and thatthe injustice of the proceeding is likely to 
give such umbrage to all the colonies, that mno 
future war, wherein other conquests may be-medi-« 
tated; either a man or a shilling will be obtained: 
from any of them to aid such conquests,. till -fulk 
en be made as aforesaid. c 
Horok B. FRaNnxum: 
Given in London this mind ~ - March, 1775. 


ans Sai iesesta'e 
Dear bai, seus | 
fd retarna vou the memortal niliicli ii ws 
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thought «might be attended with dangerous conse- 
quences: to..your, person, and. contribute to exas- 
perate the nation... pts | | 

ob heartily wish you a prosperous voyage, a Tong 
heidi and am,. with. the. sincerest regard, your 
most faithful and obedient servant, 3 | 

Tuomas Wa.pote. 
a Semel tun Fields, 16th Mareh, 1776. 


ay ee 


24 Be 


™ Mr. Walpole dilfeass at nfiys cna the next nal 
and hearing I was gone to the house of:lords, 

“came there to mé) ‘and repeated umore fully ‘what 

was in his note; ‘adding, that it was) thought my, 

‘having’ no a eHORtS directing me to deliver:such 
a protest,’ would make it: appear still more unjus- 
tifiable, and be deenied a national affront: I had 
“no desiré to make matters worse, and, being. raw 

| cooler , took the advice so kindly-given me. 

Gp Phe evening before Ileft’ London; I) nena a. 
ote from Dr. Fothergill, ‘with some, letters,.te-his 
3 friends ‘in Philadelphia. In thatonote he: desires 

“me to: get those friends; “and two, or three more 
tovether, and inform them) that whatever specious 
pretences are oflereds>they ‘are ‘ath hollows and 
that'to get'a larger field on which to fatten a_herd 
of worthléss parasites, is alli thatisiregarded. Per- 
haps it may be proper to acquaint them with David 
Barclay’s and our united endeavors, and the effects. 

‘They. .will.stun at least, if not convinee, ‘the most 
- worthy,’ that nothing very favorable i 1S: intended, if 
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more unfavorable aiticles cannot be obtained." ‘The 
doctor in the ‘course of his daily visits among the 
great, in_the practice of his professton, had full 
epportunity of being acquainted — with’ their ‘senti- 
ments, the conversation everywhere turning upon 
the subject of America. lo base Intdisr feon 
EE ee eee 


Here, unfortunately, Dr. Franklin’s interesting 


resume. 9605 9. s702.eew L cores. bas 
_ During the passage to America, Dr, , Franklin 


stream; by the knowledge, of which, , mariners 
smight hereafter avoid or avail themselves, of its 
-veurrent, according) to their, various destinations.’ 
_ "These experiments and observations will be found 
oan their appropriate place—his philosophical works; 
: ge It is ascertained by Dr. Franklin’s experiments ita navi- 
gator may, always know when he is in the gulph stream, by the 
»awarmath of the water, which is much greater than that of the 
water on either side of it. If, then, he is bound to the westward, 
he should cross the stream to get out of it as soon as possible ; 
and if to the eastward, endeavor to yemain in it. 
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but the following general reflections connected 
therewith, by this friend of the human race,. may 
with propriety be here introduced... bi 

« Navigation, when employed i in erties ne- 
cessary provisions to a country.m want, and 
thereby preventing famines, which were, more fre- 
quent and destructive before. the invention of that 
art, is undoubtedly a blessing to mankind. When 
employed merely in transporting superfluities, it, is 
a question whether the advantage of the employ- 
- ment it affor ds i is equal.to the mischief of hazarding 
so many | liy es on, the ocean. But, when employed 
in pillag ing merchants and. transporting, slaves, itis 
clearly he means of augmenting the mass, of human 
misery. It is amazing to think of the ships and 
lives risked in fetching tea from China, coffee from 
Arabia, sugar and tobacco from America, all which 
our ancestors did well without. Sugar employs 
near one thousand ships, tobacco almost as many. 
For the utility of tobacco there is little to be said ; 
and for that of sugar, how much moré commend- 
able would it be, if we could give up the few 
minutes’ gratification afforded once or twice a day 
by the taste of sugar in our tea, rather than encou- 
rage the cruelties exercised in producing it. An 
eminent French moralist says, that when he consi- 
ders the wars we excite in Africa to obtain slaves, 
the numbers necessarily slain in those wars, the 
many captives who perish at sea by sickness, bad 
provisions, foul air, &c. in the transportation, and 
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how n many afterwards die from the hax dships of 
slavery, he cannot look on a piece of sugar without 
conceiving it stained with spots of human blood! had 
he added the consideration of the wars we make to 
take and retake the sugar islands from one another, 
and the fleets and armies that perish in those expe- 
ditions; he might have seen his sugar not merely 
spotted, but thoroughly dyed scarlet in grain! It is 
these wars that make the maritime powers of Eu- 
rope, the inhabitants of London and Paris, pay 
dearer for sugar than those of Vienna, a thousand 
miles from the sea; because their sugar costs not 
only the price they pay for it by the pound, but all 
they pay nm taxes to be titalin Cait the fleets and armies 
isin fight for it.” 
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